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DISSERTATION 



THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 

BY GILBERT WEST, ESQ. LL.D. 



. Res antiquae laadis et aifls 



logredior, sanctos ausng recludere fontea. 

ViRG. 



A DISSERTATION 



THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 



SECTIONS. 
OF THE ORIGINAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

X^HE vanity of the Grecians in magnifying their 
antiquities is remarkable in every part of their his- 
tory. There was scarce a considerable town^ or 
family of any note^ that did not boast itself de- 
scended from some god, and shew a pedigree de- 
duced from the earliest ages of the world. This 
fabulous and extravagant nobility served for a 
common topic of flattery among all their poets^ 
not to add orators and historians : too many in*- 
fitances of which are to be met with in the Odes 
of Pindar. 

It is no wonder then^ if in the accounts of their 
religious institutions we meet with the same mix- 
ture of fable^ the same pretensions to antiquity^ 
and an original derived sojfne way or other from 
the gods. Their deities were born in the fabulous 
age, and bad taken possession of all Greece long 

VOL. II. B 
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before the birth either of history or chronology i 
^hich did not come in use till some time after 
the restitution of the Olympic games^ by Iphitus, 
the Elean. 

Whoever^ therefore, would make an inquiry 
into the original establishment of these games, 
must be contented with such an account of it as 
was either invented or received by the Eleans, in 
whose territory, and under whose directions they 
were celebrated ; an account made up of fables 
and traditions. 

And indeed the Eleans are of all people the 
most to be excused for mingling fables with their 
accounts of an institution^ that is universally ac- 
knowledged to have subsisted before the use of 
chronological dates and records : the first exam- 
ple of which tTiey themselves gave in the register 
of the Olympic conquerors, which they began to 
keep soon after the restoration of those games ; 
and by the invention of which they have made a 
suflScient expiation, not for themselves alone, but 
for all their countrymen. For if they have given 
OS fable and tradition, where we might have ex- 
pected history, they have in return helped us to 
the meaiis of drstinguishing thenceforward be- 
tween one and the other ; and of having tru^ 
and history, where we could otherwise hope- ib 
have met with nothing but fable and imposture. 
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Let tbein^ then^ be indulged in a vanity^ which 
thej haye in common with all the nations of the 
world, both ancient and modern ; and in which 
thej were flattered and encouraged not a little by 
the great reputation of the Olympic games. For, 
to say truths the sanctity and solemnity of that 
festival ; the majesty and supremacy of the god 
to whom it was dedicated ; and the great value 
set upon the Olympic crowns^ by the unanimous 
consent of all Greece^ were arguments sufficient 
to have induced even the roost scrupulous histo- 
rian to receive a tradition^ or adopt a fable, that 
furnished him with a founder, worthy of so sacred 
and august an institution* 

Accordingly, the greatest and most venerable 
personages of antiquity,* the Idaean Hercules, 
ClymenuS^ Endymion, Pelops, and Hercules, the 
son of Alcmena, have been severally introduced 
as the inventors or revivers of these games ; and, 
to support their different pretensions, reasons have 
been sought for, and arguments produced from 
among the religious rites and ceremonies, the laws 
and customs of this solemnity. Thus Pausanias,^ 
for example, tells us, that these games were or- 
dered to be celebrated every jive years, because 
the brothers^ called the Idaei Dactyli, of whoai 
the Idaean Hercules was the elder, were five in 

a P«UB. I. T. b Ibid, 
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number ; to Mrhoni id particular^ as also to his 
four brethren^ an altar vfM consecrated at Oljm* 
pia, by ClymeiiUs, who was descended from this 
Hercules^ and is said to have celebrated these 
games fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion. 
The terra AtMetae, (a name signifying those who 
contended for the prize^ called also AthJon,) is by 
others derived from ASthlius^ the father of Endy- 
mion/ who^ as well as his sons^ is reckoned among 
the founders of this festival. And as for Pelops^ 
that hero was held in such high veneration at 
Olympia/ that the Eleans in their sacrifices gave 
him the preference, even before Jupiter himself; 
for which they alleged the practice of Hercules, 
the son of Alcmena ; to whose labours also, as 
Pindar informs us/ they ^vere indebted for their 
olive-crown. 

But not contented with a founder, who vras 
moital by his mother's side,^ the Eleans have car- 
ried their antiquities still higher, and name for 
the authors of these games Jupiter and Saturn ; 
who, as they pretend, in the very place where 
these games were afterwards celebrated, wrestled 
with each other for the empire of the world. 

Others affirm, that they were instituted by Ju- 
piter, in commemoration of his victory over the 

Euseb. Chron. e Olymp. Ode iii. 

d Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. Ode i. f Pans. 1. v. 
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Titans ; and that Apollo in particular signalized 
himself^ by gaining two victories ; one over Mer- 
cury in the foot-race^ and another over Mars in 
the combat of the Caestus. And tbis^ say they> is 
the reason that the exercise of leaping (one of 
the five exercises of the Pentathlon*) is always 
accompanied with flutes playing Pythian airs ; 
because those airs are consecrated to Apollo^ and 
becaose Apollo gained two victories in the Olym- 
pic games. 

In this account we may observe history (for 
there is something of historical truth at the bot- 
tom of all these traditions J swelling by degrees, 
and growing insensibly into fable ; till by a pro- 
gress, like that of fame in Virgil/ its bulk be- 
comes too big for truth and probability, and 
reaching at length from earth to heaven^ it there 
totally disappears^ lost and confounded, with the 
rest of the antiquities of Greece, in the clouds of 
mythology and superstition. 

It is needless to mention the names of several 
other heroes of those early ages, who, by diflferent 
authors, are said to have celebrated these games^ 
The last of these was Oxylus, who came into the 
Peloponnesus with the Heraclides.^ After whom 
followed so long an intermission of that solemnity, 
that the memory of it was almost lost. 

g Pau8. 1. V. h Aeneid. iv. i Pans. I. v. 
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The occasions of celebrating the Qlympic 
games seem to have been various. Sir Isaac 
Newton is of opinion/ *' That thej were origi- 
^^ nally celebrated in triumph for victories ; first 
'* by Hercules Idaeus upon the conquest of Saturn 
" and the Titans ; and then by Clymenus upon 
V his coming to reign in the Terra Curetum ; 
'^ then by Endymion upon his conquering Cly- 
'^ menus ; and afterwards by Pelops upon his 
*' conquering Aetolus ; and by Hercules upon his 
'' killing Augeas ; and by Atreus upon his repel* 
'' ling the Heraclides ; and by Oxylus upon the 
i^ return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus." 
This opinion may be very well supported out of 
ancient authors. Pindar expressly tells us^ in his 
Second Olympic Ode^ that Hercules instituted 
this festival to Jupiter^ on occasion of the victory 
be obtained over Augeas. But the oracle deli* 
vered to the Peloponnesians^ at the restitution of 
these games by Iphitus^ says they were celebrated 
first by Pisus in honour of Jupiter;^ then by 
Pelops twice ; firsts upon his coming to settle in 
Greece^ and a second time at the funeral of 
Oenomaiis ; and after him^ by Hercules^ in me- 
mory of Pelops ; "" at whose death likewise^ as 
Yelleius Paterculus informs us^ they had before 
been celebrated as funeral games by his son 
Atreus ; upon which occasion^ says the same au- 
thor^ Hercules came off victor in all the exercises, 

k Chron. p. 156. I Phlegon. m L. j. c. 8. 
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And indeed this account of the occasion of cele* 
brating the Olympic games^ is very agreeable to 
a custom^ whicb^ as ^e learn from Homer, Pin* 
dar^ and all the Greek writers^ prevailed verj 
much in those heroic ages. Crames^ with prizes 
for the conquerors^ were the usual compliment^ 
and made up the greatest part of the ceremony at 
the funeral of every person, of note and quality.-— 
The expense of these games was sometimes borne 
by the relations and friends of the deceased^ as we 
may see by the example of Achilles^ who out of 
his own treasures gave the prizes^ and those of no 
inconsiderable value^ io the conquerors in the 
games^ by him celebrated at the funeral of Patror 
clus. Sometimes the funeral was. at the appoint- 
ment of the public; and an anniversary solemni- 
zation of games was enacted in honour of the 
deceased: such were those instituted by a"^ de- 
cree of the Syracusians^ as a perpetual memorial 
of the godlike virtues of Timoleon^ their deliverer 
and legislator. 

To one or other, therefore, of these customs, in 
all likelihood^ was owing the original of the 
Olympic games; as also of those celebrated at 
the Isthipus of Corinth^ at Delphi^ Nemea, and 
indeed in every considerable town throughout, all 
Greece* It is not so easy to assign a reason how 
those celebrated at Olympia came to have the 

n Plat in Tunol. 
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rank and precedency of all the other ; some of 
which were dedicated to the same god, and conld 
boast as venerable, and as ancient a foundation. 
But whatever may have been the reason of this 
preference^ all the people of Greece acquiesced in 
it^ and agreed to bestow the first honours upon 
the Olympic conquerors.? 

It cannot^ however^ I thinks be pretended^ that 
these games were in any very great estimation be* 
fore the time of their restitution by Iphitus. This 
may very fairly be concluded as well from the 
diversity and uncertainty of the accounts concern- 
ing the original and authors of them^ as from the 
silence of Homer^ who, in the catalogue of the 
skips^ (where he takes occasion to inform the 
reader of the name and situation of the principal 
towns of Greece^) makes no mention of Olympia ; 
nor when he speaks of Eiis^ and the river Alpheas^ 
as he doth in many parts both of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey^ does he give the least hint of the 
Olympic games ; though we are told by other 
authors that they were celebrated by Pelops^ the 
grandfather^ and afterwards in his honour by 
Atr^is^ the fatlier of Agamemnon. Homer, be- 
sides, makes frequent mention of games, and par- 
ticularly at the funeral of Patroclus, introduces 
. his greatest heroes contending in the very same 
kind of exercises, with those practised in the sta- 

o See Strabo, 1. viii. 
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dium of Olympia : upon which occasion, had the 
Olympic games been then in such estimation as 
tbef are said to have been^ one may believe be 
would not have failed making some mention of 
them ; as well to render more illustrious the ma« 
jestf of Agamemnon^ the general of the Greeks^ 
whose grandfather Pelops was worshipped equally 
with Jupiter at that solemnity^ as to shew front 
so great and august a precedent the high value of 
the honours paid by Achilles to his friend » 



SECTION II. 
OF THE RESTITUTION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Iphitus^ king of Elis^ is by all authors said to 
have restored the Olympic games: which is not 
precisely true in any sense.. For if by the Olym- 
pic games be understood the religious policy and 
ordinances of that festival ; the general armistice 
or truce that always accompanied its solemniza- 
tion ; the public mart * or fair then held for the 
benefit of commerce; and the period of four years, 
called the Olympiad : all these he cannot so pro- 
perly be said to have restored^ as to have been the 
first author and institutor of them. For of most 
of these things there is no mention before his time. 
Besides^ allowing it to be true^ that there were 

a Veil. Pat. lib. i. cap. 8. 
VOL. II. C 
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games celebrated at Olympia, even so far back as 
the golden age^ and that there was a temple alid 
sacriBces of the same date to Jupiter Olympitis ; 
it does not appear any where^ as I remember/ that 
all the Greeks were .concerned in those sacrifices^ 
or invited to partake in those games. It should 
seem^ on the contrary, by what has been said 
above^ that they were celebrated at unequal dis^ 
lances of time^ on private and particular occa* 
sions^ and in compliance rather with fashion and 
custom^ than in obedience to an ordinance^ that 
required their solemnization at certain and stated 
periods. If by the Olympic games be meant what 
is more generally understood by those words, the 
gymnastic combats and horse races exhibited in 
the stadium at Olympia, he cannot be said to have 
restored the Olympic games, For^ Pausanias 
tells us, that he restored only the Foot Race ; the 
other exercises were afterwards added by the au*< 
thority of the Eleans, according as they disco^ 
vered or recollected what had formerly been prac- 
tised in that solemnity. 

But Iphitus indeed may with great justice be 
styled the founder of the Olympic games. For 
he seems to have been the first that reduced that 
festival into a regular and coherent system or 
form; uniteithe sacred and political institutions; 

h Veil. Pat, Ub. v. 
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aod gave it, by the establtsbr»ent of the Olym- 
piad, that principle of life and duration, a9 ena- 
bled it to outlive the laws and customs, the li- 
berty, and almost the religion of Greece. 

The occasion of the re-establishraent of the 
Olympic games was as follows : 

Greece at that time being torn in pieces by 
civil wars/ and wasted by a pestilence/ Iphitus, 
one of the descendants of Hercules, grandson of 
Oxylus, and king of Elis, concerned at the cala- 
mities under which his country then laboured, had 
recourse to the oracle at Delphi for a remedy to 
those evils ; and was told by the Pythoness, that 
the safety of Greece depended upon the re^esta- 
blishment of the Olympic games ; the non-ob- 
servance of which solemnity had, as she told 
them, drawn down the indignation of the god to 
whom it was dedicated, and of Hercules, the hero 
by whom it was instituted. She ordered him, 

c Pans. lib. V. Phlcgon. Euscb. reader may see in Sir Isaae New- 

Q^^j^ ton's Chronology, even admitting 

d In the Fragment of Phlegon, what seems to be intimated by 

fiom whence the greatest part of phkgen, that there were two 

the following account is taken, kings of Elis named Iphitus, be- 

Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, tween whom the same author reck- 

and one Cleosthenes of Pisa, are ons twenty-eight Olympiads to 

joined with Iphitus in restoring the have passed, during which time 

Olympic games. That this ac- the solemnization of the Olympic 

count, which makes Lycurgus co- games was intermitted. But of 

temporary with Iphitus, cannot be this more hereafter, 
reconciled with chronology, the 
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therefore/ in conjunction \yith the people of Elis^. 
to set about restoring the celebration of that fes- 
tival^ and to proclaim a truce or cessation of arms 
to all those cities who were desirous of partakiag 
in the games.* The other people of the Pelopon- 
nesus^ whether jealous of the pre-eminence claimed 
by the Eleans on this occasion, or from a spirit 
of discord and dissension^ refusing to comply^ sent 
a common deputation to Delphi^ ordering their 
deputies to interrogate the deity very strictly con- 
cerning the oracle lately reported to them : but 
the priestess^ ever ready to authorize the schemes 
of kings and legislators^ adhered to her former 
answer ; and commanded them to submit to the 
directions and authority of the Eleans in the or- 
dering and establishing the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of their forefathers. The Peloponnesians 
then submitted^ and allowed the people of Elis to 
hold, their festival^ and proclaim a general cessa- 
tion of arms. Thus were the Olympic games 
established by the authority of Iphitus^ king of 
Elis^ under the direction of the Delphic Oracle^ 
seven hundred and seventy-six years before the 
birth of Christ, and nineteen or twenty before the 
building of Rome^ according to the common 
chronology, but one hundred and forty-nine ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton. See Newton's 
Chron. p. 37, 38. 

e Phlegon. 
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In this institution there are three things to be 
considered : first, The religious ceremonies : se- 
condly^ The period or cycle of four jears, called 
the Olympiad : and thirdly^ The Games^ compre- 
hending the equestrian and gymnastic exercises. 
Of each of which I propose to give as full and 
particular an account as I have been able to col- 
lect from the imperfect relations of Pausanias^ 
(who yet is more copious on these subjects than 
any other ancient author^) or from the shorty and 
oftentimes obscure^ hints and allusions scattered 
op and down the works of almost all the Greek 
writers^ as well in prose as in yerse. 



SECTION m. 
OF THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

Greece indeed^ says"^ Pausanias, abounds with 
spectacles^ which even in description cannot 
&il of exciting our admiration ; yet^ continues he^ 
there is.no one solemnity among all these trans- 
acted with so> much religious pomp and care^ as 
the Eleusinian mysteries and the Olympic games. 
But as neither Pausanias> nOr any other ancient 
writer now extant^ hath thought fit to give us a 
complete and circumstantial account of the se- 
veral rites and ceremonies observed on these so- 

a Paus. lib. v. 
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kniB festivals, (some of which, especially those in 
tiie Eleusioian mysteries, all the Grecians held it 
unlawful to divulge,) we can only frame to our- 
selves a general idea of the splendor and magni- 
fieence with which they were performed, by taking 
a view of the temples, statues, &c. of the deities 
to whom they were consecrated. Those of Jur 
piter, at Olympia, which alone relate to my pre- 
sent subject, are thus described by Pausanias, in 
the fifth book of his Journey through Greece* 

" The temple of Jupiter," says he, '' is erected 
'' on a consecrated piece of ground, called the 
^'Altis, an antique word, appropriated to this 
'' sacred inclosure, and made use of by Pindar,*' 
'^ who tells us, that this hallowed area was set 
" apart and dedicated to Jupiter by Hercules 
'' himself. The temple is built in the Doric or- 
'^ der, and surrounded on the outside with a pe- 
^' ristyle or colonnade. The whole edifice is com- 
'/ posed of a beautiful sort of marble,*" found m 
^' that country. Its height to the roof is sixty- 
^^ eight feet, its breadth ninety-five^ and its length 
*f two hundred and thirty. The architect vras 
*^^ Libon, a native of that country. This temple 
^^ is not covered with earthen tiles burnt, but with 



b Olymp. Ode x. semblad Parian marble in colour 

c Of this atone or marble called and hardness, but was not so 

PoTUS, Theophrastus, and Pliny heavy. 

after him, informs us, that it re- 
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'^ marble^ brought from mount Pentelicus, near 
" Athens^ and"^ cut in the form of tiles. On each 
'' corner of the roof is placed a gilded irase^ and 
^^ on the top of the pediment a statue of victory^ 
^' gilded likeii?ise^ under which is hung up a 
^' goFdeo shield^ with the figure of the gorgon 
'' Medusa- carved upon it. The inscription on 
'* the shield imports it to have been a gift of the 
" Tanag^eans, who being in alliance with the 
'^ Lacedaemonians^ and having obtained a victory 
'' over the Argives and Athenians near Tanagra^ 
''had consecrated the tenth of the spoils to Ju- 
''piter Olympius. On the cornice^ which mns 
*' round the temple on the outside over the co- 
*' lumns, are hung one and twenty gilt shields^ a 
" present of Mummius the Roman general, who 
'' conquered the Achaians, and took and de- 
'' stroyed Corinth. 



d The art of cutting marble into bly built about the same time, 

tiles was so extraordinary, that and each of them adorned with a 

Byza of Naxus, who first invented statue made by the same admirable 

it, thought proper to perpetuate artist Wheeler says, that the 

the honour of hia invention by an height o£ the oolimaa which nuk 

inscription, which may be seen in round the t^nple of Minerva, waa 

Pausanias, forty-two feet, . whence by the 

The lamoatf* temple of Minerva, roles of aiohiteotaie, some jiidg- 

at Athens^ seems, by Wheeler^s ment may be formed of the whole 

description of it, to have resembled height of that temple, and perhaps 

thia in so many particulars, that some probable coioectnre of the 

we may, by reading that descrip-^ height of this, which JPausaniaa 

tion, be enabled more clearly to says waa sixty-eight feet, but vHie- 

understand this given by Pausa- ther- to the top or the bottom of 

nias of the temple of Olymj^an the pediniest, I leare tha learned 

Jupiter. They were both proba- to detennine. 
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'^ In the front pediment is a piece of sculpture^ 
'^ ^vhose subject is the contest between Oenomaiis 
'' and Pelops in the Chariot Race: each of whom 
'^ is represented as ready^ and just upon the point 
'^ of entering on the course. In the middle is a 
^' figure of Jupiter ; on his right hand standi^ 
'' Oenomaiis^ with a helmet on his head^ and near 
'' him his wife, Sterope, one of the daughters of 
'^ Atlas. Before the horses, which are four in 
^' number, appears M jrtilus, the charioteer of 
*' Oenomaiis, and behind him stand two other 
*' men, who,® though their names are not in- 
'^ scribed, seem to be two grooms attending oil 
^' the horses of Oenomaiis. In the corner of the 
'^ pediment is represented the Cladeus, a river 
^^ which, next to the Alpheus, is held in the 
^^ greatest honour by the Eleans. On the left 
^' hand of Jupiter stand Pelops, and Hippodamta, 
'' the charioteer of Pelops, his horses and two 
'' grooms, and in the angle is figured the river 

e It appears firom this passage, any real disfigurement to those 
and some others in Pausanias, admirable works, I will not take 
that the ancient Greeks, among upon me to determine ; bat it cer- 
whom the arts of statuary and tainly was of use, especially in 
painting, at least the former, were historical pieces, intended to de- 
carried to a perfection not yet liver down to posterity the memory 
equalled by the modems, thought of any great action, and the chief 
it no disgrace to the finest per- persons concerned in it. Fausa- 
formance in each of those kinds, nias himself, who seems to hare 
to add the names under the seyeral been a very learned antiquary, 
figures, or a general inscription ex- found the advantage of those little 
plaining the subject, and pointing explanatory inscriptions in many 
out the principal personages there- instances, as might easily be 
in represented. Whether tiiis was shewn. 
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'' Alpheus. This wfade piece of seulptuve is the 
'' \i'orkman8hip of Paeonius of Menda^ a city of 
'' Thrace ; but that in the pediment of the back 
'^ front was done by Acalmeoes, who lived in the 
'^ time of Phidias^ and was second to him alone 
'' in art and genius. In this pediment is repre- 
" seated the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapi* 
'' tbae at the marriage of Piridious. In the mid- 
^' die of the piece stands Pirithous ; near him, on 
'^ one side^ appears Eurytion carrying off the 
'' bride^ and Caeneus coming to the assistance of 
'* Pirithous : on the other side^ Theseus with his 
'' battle axe^ combating the Centaurs. Among 
'' the Centaurs is one represented running away 
'' with a young virgin, and another carrying off 
'^ a beautiful boy. This subject^ as I imagine^ 
'^ was diosen by Acalmenes^ because Pirithous^ 
'' as be had learned from Homer, was tlie son of 
'^ Jupiter ; and Theseus was the fourth in descent 
" from Pelops. O^cr the gates of the temple ia 
'' like manner are exhibited most of tlie labours 
'' of Hercules^ as the hunting of the Erymantbian 
'' boar^ the story of the Tbracian Diomede, arid 
** of Geryon. In one pieiDc Horcuks is repre- 
'' sented as going to ease Atlas of his burden^ and 
^^ 4« another as cleansing the stable of Augeas. 
*' Over the gates on the back part of the temple 
'* the same liero is seen fighting with an Amazon^ 
'' from whom be tears away her belt : there also 
'* are figured the stories of the hind^ of the Gnos- 

VOL. II. D 
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^' sian bull^ the Leroaean bydra, the Stymphalian 
^' birds^ and the Nemean lion. 

^' As you enter into tbe temple through the 
" brazen gates^ you perceive on your right hand^ 
^' standing before a column^, a statue of Iphitus 
*' and his wife Ecechiria^ who is putting a crown 
'^ on the head of her husband. In the inside of 
''the temple also are ranges of columns, which 
^' form porticos or aisles of a great height^ be- 
'^ tween which you pass on to the statue of 
^' Olympian Jupiter. There is also a winding 
'' staircase leading up to the roof. 

'' The statue of the god, which is Composed of 
'^ gold and ivory, is seated on a throne, with a 
'' crown upon his head, resembling the leaves and 
'' branches of a wild olive. In his right hand he 
" bears a statue of Victory, composed likewise of 
'' ivory and gold, holding in her hand a sacred 
'^ fillet or diadem, and wearing a crown upon 
'' her head. In his left hand is a sceptre of ex- 
'' quisite beauty, inlaid with all sorts of metals, 
'' and bearing an eagle perched upon it. The 
'' sandals of the god, as also his robe, are of gold. 
'' The latter wrought over with all sorts of ani- 
" mals and flowers, particularly lilies. The throne 
" is diversified with gold and precious stones, with 
*' ebony and ivory, and painted with the repre- 
'Mentations of divers kinds of animals. About 
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'' it also are many figures in sculpture ; four 
'' Victories^ for instance^ in the attitude of dan- 
'' cers^ round the upper part of each leg of the 
" throne^ and two more at each of the feet. On 
'' those legs also which support the forepart of 
*' the throne^ are carved Sphinxes devouring the 
'' Tbeban children^ and under the Sphinxes^ 
'^ Apollo and Diana slaying with their arrows 
'^ the children of Niobe. Between the legs of 
'' the. throne run four pieces^ in the nature .of 
" braces. Upon that which fronts the entrance 
'' are seven figures; the eighth by some unknown 
" accident has disappeared. Those figures ex- 
'' hibit a representation of such exercises as were 
" practised of old in the Olympic ^ games, before 
'' boys were admitted to contend in them. Tra- 
'^ dition^ however, informs us, that the figure 
'^ which is binding its head with a fillet or dia- 
'^ dem, resembled Pantarces, an Elean boy, with 
'' whom Phidias was enamoured, and who, in the 
'' class of boys, gained the wrestler's crown in the 
'^ eighty-sixth Olympiad. On the other braces 
'^ is represented Hercules with his band of war- 
'' riors, fighting against the Amazons. The 
'* number of figures in both groups is twenty- 
** nine : Theseus is placed among the assistants 
^ of Hercules. The throne, besides its own 

f In the original there is some given what I take to be the au- 
error, which can only be corrected thor*s meaning, 
by a good mannscript. I have 
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*' proper legs^ k supperted likewise by four €o« 
^' lumns^ of an equal height witli the )egs> and 
^' placed between thei»* No one is pernutted to 
^^ go under the throne to view it in the inside^ as 
^ is allowed at Amjelae^ where I had liberty to 
*' view the inside of Apollo's throne. But at 
'' Olympia the throne of Jupiter is enclosed by a 
*' kind of wall^ on purpose to keep the spectators 
'^ at a distance. That part of the wall which 
'^ faces the gates of the temple is stained with 
'' one colour only^ namely^ a sky blue ; the other 
'' pat ts are painted by Panaenus^ who in one 
^' piece hath represented Atlas beafii^ up tlie 
'^ heavens, and Hercules standing by^ and o&rrng 
^^to ease him of his lead: in others are see» 
'^ Theseus, and Piritlmus ; a figure of Greece, and 
'^ another of Salamis, holding in her hand one of 
'^ those ornaments that are usually placed either 
" on the head or stern of a sliip. In others are 
'' represented the combat of Hercules with the 
'^ Nemean lion ; the vi<^ence o&red by Ajai to 
'^ Cassandra ; Hippodamia the daughter of OenO'- 
'^ maus, together witl> her mother ; and Prome- 
'' theus bound down with chainsy and Heccole» 
'' looking on him. For Hercules, among the 
" other exploits attributed to him, is reported to 
'^ have released Prometheus from his bonds, and 
" to have killed the eagle which was sent to pu- 
'' nish him on mount Caucasus, where he lay 
'' bound. The last piece presents Pentbesilea 
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'' giving' up th«r gfawt^ asd Achilks adpportkig 
'' Imr ; and two of the Ueaperides^ bringing aonre 
'' of Ibe goldeii apptea wbicfa were cMiimiAieA to 
" their enstoiiy. 

'^Tb» Paaaenos wm the brother of PUdias, 
^' and the aaaie whoy »t Atheas, id the portko 
'^ called Ptiecile^ panvted the actioa of MaraApn. 

^' On the opper part of the tbiiMie, aver the 
'"^ head of Japiter^ Pbiikiaa hog placed^; on. aae si(ki 
'^ ^le Oraee^, aad the hours, or acaioDS^ on the 
'* other ; each three ia ntimber, and alike daiigb^ 
" tera of Japfter^ according to the poeta. The 
" footistool of the god u adaraed vnkh golden 
" liens^ and a representation of the battle between 
"^ Theseus and the Amazons: ; the firat exploit of 
^ the Athenians against a for^gn enemy*. The* 
^^ basis^ or pedestal^ which sustaina the whale 
^ work, is enriebed witii many other oraaomtar 
^^ atid fignres iw gold, all of whicfa have soaie 
'' relation to Japiter ; as the Son roonntti^ hit 
^^ chariot, attended by Jupiter and Juno,, afri one 
'' erf the Oraces, next to whom aftaada Mereoiry, 
'' and next to Met cory, Vesta : afibor Vesta is 
"^^ seen €upid receiving Venus rising out of 
'^ the sea, and the goddess Persuasion placing a 
^' crown on the head of Venus. Here also are 
^^ the figures of Apollo and Diana, of Minerva 
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'^ and Hercules ; and on the lowest part of the 
^^ basis, Neptune and Amphitrite, and the Moon 
^' riding on a horse ; for I take it to be a horse^ 
'^ though^ according to others^ that goddess is 
'* carried by a mule^ and not a horse. I am not 
'^ ignorant that some people have undertaken to 
'^ give the exact dimensions of this statue of Ju- 
^' piter Olympius, yet I cannot applaud their 
'^ skilly since it appears to the eye much larger 
'' than the dimensions assigned by them. The 
^^ Eleans tell us^ that Jupiter himself bore testi- 
^' mony to the art of Phidias, for that statuary, 
'* vfhen he had completed his work, b^ged of 
*^ Jupiter to give some token of his approbation, 
** if he was pleased with the performance ; upon 
^' which, say they^ the pavement was immediately 
'^ struck with lightning, in that place upon which 
'* a brazen urn is still to be seen as a memorial 
*^ of the miracle. That part of the pavement 
^' which is immediately before the statue is com- 
*^ posed of black marble^ surrounded with a cir- 
^^ cular rim of Parian marble^ raised about it like 
^' a step^ on purpose to contain the oil that is 
" poured into it, in order to preserve the ivory 
'^ from being injured by the damps arising out of 
*' the ground ; the Altis, where the temple is 
" erected, being wet and marshy/* 

To this passage, translated from Pausanias, I 
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shall add another, taken from Strabo^'in which 
are some particulars relating to this famous statue 
and the temple, worthy of our observation : 

*' The temple/' says he, '' stands in the Pisaean 
'^ division^ little less than three hundred stadia 
'* distant from Elis ; before it is a grove of wild 
'* olives, within which lies the Olympic stadium; 
^^ by it passes the river Alpheus, running from 
^' Arcadia south-west into the Triphylian sea. ' 
'' Olympia at first derived its reputation from the 
'^ oracle of Olympian Jupiter ; and though this 
'^ oracle fell afterwards into decay^ yet the temple 
'' retained its ancient honour. But its present 
'' greatness and magnificence are owing^ undoubt- 
' ' edly, to the Olympiic games^ and to the nuniber 
'' of ofierings and donations brought thither from 
'^ all parts of Greece ; among which is a golden 
'* statue of Jupiter, presented by Gypselus, tyrant 
'^ of Corinth. But of all these, the ivory statue 
^^ of Olympian Jupiter, made by Phidias of 
'^Athens, is^ by far the most considerable; the 
'* bulk of which is so vast, that the artist seems, 
^^ in my opinion, to have deviated from the rule 
^^ of proportion ; for although the temple is of 
'^ the largest size, and the god is represented 
'^ sitting, yet he almost touches the ceiling with 
^'^ bis head : so that were be to rise out of his 

^ Strabo, lib. viii. 
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'' throno and stand upright, he would carry the 
" roof along with him.^ 

*^ Phidias was much assisted in the composi* 
'^ tion, the codours, and partkularlj in the dra- 
* ' pery, of this statue, by Panaenus, a painter, his 
*' brotiier and fellow- workman ; many of whose 
^^ paintings, and those very admirable, are to be 
** eecn np and down the temple. There is a tra- 
^ ^^ dition, that Phidias, being asked by Panaenus 
^' by what pattern or idea he intended to frame 
<' bis imi^ of Jiijnter, answered, by that given 
<' CD the following veraes of Homer : 

" This said, Ws kingly brow the sire inclin'd, 
" The large black -cark fell, awful, from behind, 
^* Thick shadowing Ihe stem forehead of the god ; 
** dympuB trembled at the almighty nod/'* 

How well ihe performance answered the great 
idea of the statuary, may be conjectured from 
what Poly^ius^ relates of Lucius Aemilius, who, 
entering into the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and contemplating the statue, was astonished, and 
said that, in his opinion, Phidias was the only 
man wlio had succeeded in representing the Ju- 
piter of Homer ; and that, though his expecta- 



h the keight of tiie t«iiif le, ac i Pint book of Homer, by 

cording to Pausanias, was sixty- Tickell. 

eight feet ; hence then it applikrs, k In Fragment. Polybii, p. 1015. 

that the statue, with its throne and Edit. Casaub. et apud Suidam, 

pedestal, was near sixty-eight voce iiidiae. 

feet in height* ' 
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tuHis about Olympia had been raised very fatgb^ 
jet he found they came far short of the truth. 

Quintilian remarks of Phidias/ that he suc- 
ceeded better in the statues of his gods, than of 
his men; and that^ in works of ivory, he indis- 
putably excelled all the world : of which, to say 
nothing of his other performances, the image of 
Minerva, at Athens, and of Jupiter, at Olympia, 
were evident proofs ; whose beauty, continues he, 
.seems to have added reverence even to religion 
itself, so nigh does the majesty of the work ap- 
proach to that of the Divinity. 

Before this statue hung a veil pr curtain of 
woollen cloth, dyed in Phoenician purple," and 
mriched with Assyrian embroidery ; an offering 
made by king Antiochus. This curtain is not 
drawn up to the roof, like that in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, but let down to the pavement. 

I shall not follow Pansanias any ftirther in his 
account of the many rich votive offerings or do- 
nations sent to Olympia from almost all parts of 
Ae'l(ea|^be0) world, and lodged in or about the 
temple and Altis of Jupiter Olympius ; or in the 
temples of other deities, and in buildings called 
treasuries, erected at Olympia by several states, in 
order to receive and keep the presents, which at 

i Instit. lib. xii. ca,p. 10. m Pftus. ibid. 
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any time they bad vowed to Jupiter ; and per* 
hapg the money destined to defray the expence 
of the sacrifices to be made at the solemn festival 
of the Olympic games. The reader^ who is de- 
sirous of knowing more of these several partica* 
lars, may find them in Pausanias ; a French trans* 
latioo of whose journey through Greece^ by the 
Abbe Gedoyn^ was published at Amsterdam^ in 
four volumes octavo^ in 1733. In the same au« 
tbor he may likewise see a long lisVd^ statues of 
gods and heroes^ of Olympic conquerors^ empe- 
rors, kings, &c. ; to give an account of all 
which^ would carry roe too far from my subject^ 
and swell this Dissertation to an unreasonable 
bulk. It may be sufficient to observe^ that their 
number was prodigious^ and their value almost ia* 
estimable ; as they were many of them composed 
of the richest materials, and made by the most 
eminent statuaries of Greece* What is here said in 
general, joined to the description of the statue of 
Olympian Jupiter, the master-piece of Phidias, 
and therefore very justly esteemed one of the won- 
ders of the world, may serve to shew how liberal 
and magnificent the Greeks were in what related 
to the worship of their gods, and to give us a just 
conception of the pomp and splendor of the 
Olympic games, the first and the most august of 
the four great festivals of Greece," by way of emi- 

n The other three were the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemeau games. 
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Dence stjled Mtered ; a chftracter coanminicaled 
in some degree to those who obtained the crowDs 
in the several garoes^ which were always exhibited 
in these rdligioiis solemnities. 

The sacrifices oflfered to Jupiter upon his fiesli^ 
val were answerable to all this magiitficence ; I 
say, the sacrifices oflfered at the time of the cele* 
bratKOB of the Olympic games ; for though the* 
Eleans paid their devoUoos to him every day 
throughout the year^ yet Lucian assures os/ that 
Jujnter was woat to take it very kindly, if a 
stranger offered him any sacrifice in the intervals 
of those games. However, it was th<ai made up 
to him ; for then not the Eleans only, and the 
candicbites for the Olympic crown, but all the 
principal cities of Greece made their ofierings to 
the Olympian Jupiter, as may be collected from a 
passage of Plutarch, in his Life of Demetrius** 
These offerings were committed to the care and 
coi^uct of dqiuties solemnly appointed for that 
occasion, and named Thedri. How considerable 
they were, we may, perhaps, in some meaMire 

o Pans. lib. ▼. ^ victory over Perseus, has these 

p De Sacrls. words ; ^ Nam «t artifieima omnls 

q That this was a general cus- *^ generis qui ludicram artem fa- 

torn observed by tke Greeks upon ^'ciebant, ex toto orbe terrarum 

tbeir great festivals^ as the Olym- ^ multkudo, et a&letanmi, et no- 

pic or Pythian games, &c. is far- ** bilium equomm convenit, et le- 

ther evident from the following " gationes cum victimis, et qnld- 

passaga of livy, vrho, speaking of ^ quid aliud Deorum, hominumque 

the games that L. Aemilius Paulus ^ causa fieri magnis ludis in Orae- 

celebrated at Ampb^liSi after his ** cia soiet*'' lib, kIv. c. 12. 
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guess from those prepared by Jason^ against the 
celebration of the Pythian games. This Jason^ 
by a decree of all the people of Thessaly^ had been 
appointed their general/ a dignity differing in 
little^ besides the name^ from that of sovereign : 
upon the approach of the Pythian games^ he or- 
dered^ by a proclamation J all his cities to fat up 
so many oxen^ sheep^ goats^ and swine; and 
though he imposed but a moderate quota upon 
every ciiy^ he got together above a thousand oxen, 
and more than ten times as many smaller cattle. 
He promised likewise to reward with a crown of 
gold that person who should produce the fattest 
ox, fit to ht put at the head of such a herd of vic^ 
tims. I will not say that the offerings of every 
eity in Greece were to be compared to this of 
Jason. He represented all Thessaly, and^ as the 
deputy or Thedrus of a whole people^ collected 
the contributions of the several states or cities, 
Atfa^is^ perhaps^ and the other principal states of 
Greece^ might do the same for all the cities that 
were undcD their jurisdictions. There are also 
some private reasons as^gned that may. account 
for the extraordinary preparations made by Jason. 
He is said to have had some thoughts of aspir- 
ing to preside at those games/ and to hold^ by 
his own authority, the festival in honour of 
Apollo. 

t Xen. G. Hist. lib. ri. s Ifeid. . 
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That ]»rivate persons also^ those especially \yho 
had gained the honour of an Olympic Tictory^ 
sometimes made very sumptuous sacrifices to Ju- 
piter^ may be inferred from what Athenaeas relates 
of Alcibiades ; who^ having gained the firsts s6* 
cond^ and fourth prizes in the chariot-race^ feasted 
the whole multitude of Grecians^ that were ga- 
thered together on the account of the Olympic 
games^ with the victims offered to Jupiter. For 
at all great and solemn sacrifices the victims were 
generally shared among those who were invited to 
the sacrifice^ only a small portion of them being 
consumed upon the altar. And it is probable^ 
that ail those who from several parts of the world 
were assembled on these occasions at Olympia^ 
were subsisted chiefly by the sacrifices provided 
by every city of Greece, of one or other of which 
every private Grecian had a natural right to par* 
take. This consideration, added to the motives 
of religion and vanity^ whose influence on the 
Grecians^ ever reckoned a superstitious and osten-^ 
tations peiople, was always very powerful, may in*^ 
duce us to conclude that the whole apparatus of 
the sacrifices furnisl^d by every state, was, on 
this most solemn festival, exceeding sumptuoud 
and magnificent. 

The principal altar,* upon which the sacrifices 

t Paus. lib, r,' ' ' ' 
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to Jupiter were consumed, was placed in the mid- 
way b^ween the tempks of Juno and Pelopt ; 
and was^ bj way of eminence, difttinguidied bjr 
the name of the altar of Olympian Jupiter. This 
altar, as some say, was built by the Idaean Her- 
cules; or, as others, by the heroes of the country, 
about two generations later. It was composed, 
says Pkiusanias, of the ashes'" of the victims, roisced 
up with the waters of the river Alpheus. No 
other water would do, as both Plutarch"^ and 
Pansanias pretend : the scholiast upon Pindar's 
tenth Olympic ode says the same thing ; and 
hence is inferred tl^ great affection which Jnpifter 
IS said to hare had for that riren These ashes 
w^e brought every year, on the 1 9th of March, 
out of the public ball by the priests or augurs. ;^ 
who, tempering them with the waters of Alpheus, 
made a sort of plaster^ wherewith tiiey crusted 
over the altar. The whole height of this altar 
was twenty-two feet ; to the top of which, where 
the victims weie burnt, the priest ascended by 
steps, crusted over in like manner vnth ashes, 
from the plinth, or lower basis, where the victims 
were brought and slain : the circumference of 
thia basis was one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
and to this they mounted by steps of stone. 

u As the altar could not be com- tar, made of ashes ; and indeed, he 

ptmed eAtirely of that material, soon after makes' use of a word 

Pausanias can only mean in this which imports no more, 

place, that it was daubed, or x Pint de Orac. Def. 

crusted over, with a kind of mor- y Fans. lib. r. 
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Duruig the time of saorifice the altar was 
crowned with a garland made of the bnuiches of 
a wild oliveL' 

As it was not possible to temper into mortar 
the ashes with which this altar was incrusted with 
any other water than that of Alpheus^ so neither 
was it lawful to employ in the burnt sacrifices any 
other wood than that of the white poplar. The 
original of this custom is derived from Hercules^ 
the son of Alcmena^ who first brought that tree 
into Greece, and made use of that wocmI oaly in 
the sacrifices which he oflSsred to Olympian JTo*' 
piter« Among the miaisters or senrants of the 
altax^ there was one whose business it was to ftir- 
nish those who came to sacrifice^ as wellxiiies as 
private people^ with these holy fagots, at a cer* 
laia price. 

Besides this statue and altar, thus peculiarly 
belonging to the Olympian Jupiter, there were 
many more, both altars and statues, erected to 
the same god, under diflSnrent appellations; hot 
as they have no relation to the Olympic games, I 
shall pa^ on (without taking any farther notice. 
of them) to some others, that always bore a part 
in the solemnities of this festival. The chief of 
these were six altars, consecrated '^ by Hercules to 

s Paus. lib. V. a Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. Ode vi. 
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twelve gods^ who were always worshipped^ two at 
each altar^ by the conqu^ors in the Olympic 
games. The first altar was dedicated to Jupiter 
and Neptune, the second to Juno and Minerva^ 
the third to Mercury and Apollo^ the fourth to 
Bacchus and the Graces^ the fifth to Diana and 
Alpheus^ the sixth to Saturn and Rhea. 

There were^ besides^ several other altars^ upon 
which the Eleans sacrificed on these occasions ; 
whose names^ as well as the order of the sacrifices^ 
may be seen in Pausanias. To these may be added 
others/ upon which^ it is reasonable to suppose^ 
some or other of the competitors for the Olympics 
olive made their ofierings^ according as the oflSee 
of the several divinities^ to whom they were con- 
secrated^ related to the exercises in which they 
were severally to engage. Of this number was 
the altar of Mercury^ called Enagonius, from his 
presiding over the Gymnastic exercises ; this^ with 
another sacred to Opportunity^ was placed near 
the entrance of the stadium. The altar of the 
nymphs^ surnamed Callistephanij or the nymphs 
presiding over the crowns of victory. The altars 
of Good Fortune^ of Victory, of Taraxippus, of 
Neptune, of Castor and Pollux, and many others. 
And, indeed, there was not a deity in the whole 
Grecian calendar, who had not either a temple or 
an altar erected in the Altis, or sacred territory of 
Jupiter : as if the Eleans had resolved that their 
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Jupiter should be in every thing the copy of Ju- 
piter in Homer ; and appear at Olympia with as 
lafge a train of deities as was accustomed, to at- 
tend his sununons upon Mount Olympus.^ 

The Eceehirui, or cessation of arros^ which al- 
ways accompanied the celebration of the Olympic 
games^ comes properly under the head of religion, 
as it owed its original to the authority of the 
Delphic oracle ; and the religious strictness with 
which it seems in most instances to have been ob*- 
served, to the pious respect and veneration with 
which the Greeks regarded the august solemnity 
of the Olympic festival. All the cities of Greece^ 
as I have already shewn, paid their devotions to 
Jupiter upon this festival ; which, however, in 
the time of war, some of them must have been 
necessitated to neglect, bad not the god opened 
the passages to his altar, and allowed a safe con* 
duct to his votaries, by enjoining a forbearance 
of hostilities to all those who were willing to par* 
take of the games instituted to his honour. 

It appears from a passage of Thucydides, which 
I shall produce in a following section, that the 
Eleans first proclaimed this cessation of arms in 
their own territories, and then in the cities of 
those states with whom they were at war ; and 

b See lUad xx. 
VOL. II. F 
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llrnt ft took place from the time of the first pro- 
clamation of it at Elis. This was the method 
when the Eleaos themselves happened to be en- 
gaged in a war ; aad I suppose that the same 
method was observed^ even when the Eleans were 
at peace ; the cessation was proclaimed first in 
Elis^ and then in those states which were at war 
with each other^ who were obliged to forbear all 
acts of hostility from the date of that proclama- 
tion ; which might easily have been known^ if 
the duration of this truce was fixed and certain^ 
as most probably it was. But^ upon both these 
points, we are reduced to mere conjecture ; no 
^uicient writer, that I know of, having given us 
any clear account of eitlier. The games> strictly 
speaking, held but five days ; but the candidates 
§bt the Olympic crown were obliged to repair to 
Elis. at least thirty days before the games ; yet, I 
think, it cannot from thence be certainly inferred, 
that the cessation commenced thirty days before 
that festival : though, if it did not, we must sup- 
pose that a free passage was granted, on all sides, 
to those who had entered their names as candi- 
dates for the Olympic crown ; which they were 
obliged to do some time before they repaired id 
person to Elis. Perhaps a careful examination of 
the progress of the Peloponnesian war, a minute 
detail of which is given by Thucydides, might 
throw some light upon this matter; but as I have 
not leisure for such an inquiry, I shall leave it ta 
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those who may think it worth tlie while to en^ge 
in it. A cessation "^ of hostilities for some time, 
both before and after* the Olympic games^ was 
doubtless necessary; and the advantages accruing 
from it to the whole Grecian name were so appa- 
rent and so considerable^ that the Eleans thought 
proper to distinguish Iphitus^ the author of it^ by 
erecting a statue to him^ even in the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, with another emblematical 
figure (for so I take it to have been J of a woman 
named Ecechiria (a Greek word, signifying a ces- 
sation of arms,) placing a crown upon his head. 

Though, with respect to the other states of 
Greece, the tranquillity enacted by the laws of 
the Olympic games was but short and temporary, 
the people of Elis had it in their power to enjoy 
the felicity even of a perpetual peace, had they 
been wise enough to know how to use or value 
their immunities. War could never approach 
their territories, without drawing down upon the 
invader** the vengeance of Jupiter. For Oxylua, 
being by the Heraclides reinstated in Elis, the 
kingdom of his ancestors, and appointed guardian, 
or curator, of the temple of Jupiter Olympius^ 
obtained of them, under the sanction of an oath, 
that the whole district of Elis should be conse- 
crated to Jupiter ; and that not only those who 

c See Thucyd. lib. v. e. 49. d Strabo, lib. viii. 
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should invade it^ but those also vrho should not 
defend it when invaded^ should be deemed ac- 
cursed. Hence it came to pass, that the Eleans 
not only neglected to fortify Elis and their other 
towns^ but gave themselves up so entirely to ^ri- 
culture and the pleasures of a country life^ that 
how wealthy soever they were grown, they could 
not^ as Polybius observes^ be drawn from thence' 
to inhabit their towns. The consequence was^ 
that Elis indeed grew rich and populous^ but as 
at the same time it lay naked and defenceless^ 
those riches served only to invite an enemy, and 
ihat populousness did but augment the calamity 
of war ; which, nevertheless^ would hardly have 
fallen upon them, had they not, of their own ac- 
cord, departed from the sanctity of their charac- 
ter, and broken down those fences of religion^ 
which the oracle, ^nd the general consent of all 
Greece, had planted round them. They could 
not, it seems, be contented with peace, though 
the greatest of all blessings, while it shackled their 
ambition ; nor were they willing to provide suffi- 
ciently against a war, at the expense of forsaking 
their old manner of living ; to which, even in the 
midst of war, they were entirely addicted : they 
were, therefore, very justly censured by that wise 
historian, for having so inconsiderately lost their 
immunities ; and very wisely admonished by him^ 

e Lib. It. 
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to retire once more within that magic circle^ 
which^ in his opinion^ none would have been suf- 
fered to pass oyer with impunity^ had any one 
been daring and impious enough to have at- 
tempted it. 

They enjoyed their tranquillity^ however^ for a 
considerable time^ with some few interruptions^ 
occasioned by a dispute between them^ the Pi- 
seanSy and Arcadians^ relating to the superintend 
dency of the Olympic games/ Yet so great a 
r^ard did the Grecians in general pay to these 
holy peoplej^ that when any troops were to march 
through their territories^ upon their entering into 
the borders of the Eleans^ they delivered up 
their arms^ which were restored to them upon 
their quitting that country.^ This state of secu- 
rity and peace^ while the other cities of Greece 
were confounding and destroying each other with 
mutual and intestine wars^' was accompanied with 
great simplicity and innocence of manners^ the 
usual attendants of a country life ; and Elis, tfie 
earthly kingdom of Jupiter^ seems in this point 
also to have resembled his heavenly dominions ; 
from whence^ as we are told by Homer,^ that 
deity had for ever banished Ate^ the goddess of 
Discord and Injustice. 



f Paas. lib. v. i Polyb. lib. It. 

g Ibid. lib. XT. k Iliad six. 

h Strab. lib. viii. 
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SECTION IV. 
OF THE OLYMPIAD. 

Thoigu the great advaDiages accruing to history 
from the institution of the Olympiad be univer* 
sally acknowledged^ yet have historians taken no 
notice of its original. They have told us, indeed^ 
that it was instituted by Iphitus^ and that it was 
a period or cycle of four years. The ridiculous 
reason assigned for it by Pausanias^ would induce 
one to believe that they knew no more ; and yet 
it is certain, that the Tetraeteris, or period of four 
years, was almost as old as the religions of Greece, 
being used in divers of their sacra, or religious 
festivals ; ' as the Panathenaea, Musaea, and 
many other, besides the Olympic games. The 
silence of the ancient historians upon this point is 
so remarkable, that a learned modern,^ who has 
been at infinite pains to settle the chronology of 
the ancients, takes great glory to himself for 
having discovered the true source of this sacred 
period ; and unravelled all the intricacies of the 
Olympiad. From him, therefore^ I shall borrow 
chiefly what I have to say upon this head. 

The Greeks, inquiring of the Delphic oracle 
concerning their solemn feasts and sacrifices, re- 



a Sir I. Newton's Chron. p. 75. ad £us. Chron. No. 1241. Chron. p. 72. 
b Jo. Scaliger, Animad. 
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ceived for answer^ that they would do well to sa- 
crifice HdTcL rk^ Hdrfitt, nai Karct Tpiot^ according to 
the custom of their fathers, and according to three 
things. Which last words they interpreted^ to 
signify days^ months^ and years. Tliey accord- 
ingly set themselves about regulating their years 
by the sun, and their months and days by the ap- 
pearances of the moon."" By this method^ they 
were in hopes so to order their festivals, and times 
of sacrifice, as always to make their offerings pre- 
cisely upon the same days, and the same months 
in the year ; which, they imagined, would be 
pleasing and acceptable to the gods^ and conse- 
quently believed that to be the intention of the 
oracle. This, however, could only happen when 
the solsticial conversions of the sun, and the equi- 
noctials should return to the same places in the 
calendar year. After trying in vain many fcurms 
and combinations of years, in order to fulfil the 
oracle, they at length hit upon one, which seemed 
to them admirably calculated to solve all difficul- 
ties, and answer their purpose. Their year was 
made to consist of three hundred and sixty days, 
with two additional days; and their months of 
thirty days each ; from one of which, however, in 
the course of four years, they took a day ; by this 
means their Tetraeteris amounted to one thousand 
four bundred and forty-seven days. Sometimes a 

c Oemunifl apad Sir I. Newton. 
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whole month was intercalated^ and then the Tetrae- 
teris consisted of one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-se^n days. And thus they flattered them* 
seWes that they had punctually fulfilled the ora- 
cle ; for they sacrificed according to the year and 
the month, because the month was full^ as con- 
sisting of thirty days.; and the years thus made up 
of complete months^ by means of these intercala- 
tions^ returned to their beginnings, at least pretty 
near the matter. And this is the reason that the 
great festivals of the Greeks were solemnized 
every fifth year, after an interval of four complete 
years ; as^ for example^ the Panatheuaea at Athens^ 
and the Olympic games in Elis, which were cele- 
brated every fifth year upon the full of the moon. 
This last circumstance Pindar*^ alone hath disco- 
vered to us ; and his scholiast at the same time 
informs us^ that those games were sometimes cele- 
brated in the nine and fortieth^ and sometimes in 
the fiftieth month ; that is^ sometimes in the month 
which the Eleans call Apollonius ; and sometimes 
in that named by them Parthenius ; which seem 
to answer to our months of July and August. — 
Accordingly we find by Scaliger's tables, that the 
Oljrmpic new moon fell sometimes in the middle^ 
or latter end of July, and sometimes in the begin- 
ning of August^ for that festival never preceded 
the summer solstice ; which the ancients placed 

d Olymp. Ode iii. 
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always opon the 9th of Jnly, so that the Olympic 
moon was the first new moon after the summer 
solstice. This gave birth to the intercalaiy month, 
and occasioned the variation in the Tetraeteris; 
ivhich consisted sometimes of forty-eight months^ 
and sometimes of forty-nine. 

This is the doctrineof the Olympiad, without 
a perfect knowledge of which, it will be but la- 
bour lost, says Scaliger, to go about settling the 
Grecian chronology. 

And indeed, as the Olympiad is the only era 
which the Greek writers make use of, it will be 
difficult for a man to understand the dates of 
facts mentioned by their historians^ or to accom- 
modate their chronology to that of other nations, 
without his previously knowing both the precise 
time of the year on which every new Olympiad 
began, alnd the number of years and months of 
which that period consisted. 

But how necessHry a thorough understanding 
of the Olympiad is to those in particular, who 
engage in chronological inquiries, may be easily 
imagined from its great usefulness in such kind of 
searches ; the consideration of which transported 
the great Scaliger almost beyond his sense and 
reason. For having pursued his inquiry from the 
first Original, or chaos^ (if I may so speak,) of 

yoL. II. G 
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hifltorj^ amid the glimmertngs of an ambiguoiis 
and aJlegorical tradition ; the monsters of a fa* 
bulous and hieroglyphic age, and the deyious and 
perplexed conjectures of chronologigts, coming at 
last to the Olympiads, like one, who, after having 
wandered all night in a wide and pathless fores<> 
unexpectedly discovers, at break of day, a fair 
and open causeway leading through a rich and 
cultivated country, thick set with towns and viU 
lages, breaks out into the following rapture: — 
*' O ! how fortunate is it, that the ancient Credos 
*^ should take it into their heads to celebrate, with 
'' so much devotion, every fifth year, their Olym- 
*' pic games. Hail ! venerable Olympiad ! thou 
«' guardian of dates and eras ! assert rix of hirto- 
*^ rical truth, and curb of the fanatical licentious- 
'' ness of chronol(^ists ! Were it not for thee, 
^^ all things would still be covered under the black 
*^ veil of darkness ; since there are many, even at 
^' this day, whose eyes are dazzled and blinded at 
" thy lustre! By thy means, not those things only 
'^ that have happened since thy institution, but 
^^ those also that were dane« before thee, are 
" brought to light ; as the destruction of Troy, 
'^ the return of the Heracl ides, the Ionic migra- 
" tion> and many other ; for the knowledge of 
'' which we are indebted to thy divine assistance; 
** by the help of which, also^ we are enabled to 
f ' fix the dates and epochas of tlie holy Scriptures; 
'^ notwithstanding what silly and ignorant people 
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'' advance^ who My, that without the holjr Scrip- 
'' tures there would be no coming at the know* 
'' ledge of thy epocba ; than which nothing can 
'' be imagined more absurd and monstrous.*' 

But Botwithstandiog this enthusiastic exclama* 
tion^ qhronologers are far from being agreed about 
the precise time upon which the Olympiads be- 
gan ; some dating them from the victory of Co- 
roebusj the Elean^ and others ^ throwing their ori- 
ginal thirtemi^ and even eight and twenty Olym- 
piads backwarder. But this was done by the 
artificial chronologers^ who^ to accommodate the 
Olympiads to their systems and computations^ 
have added to their antiquity one hundred and 
twelve years^ as Sir I. Newton ' observes. This 
great man has thought it worth bis while to exa- 
mine their hypothesis^ and to endeavour to esta- 
blish the old chronology upon surer and better 
principles. I will not presume to say whether he 
has succeeded in his endeavours or not: that must 
be decided by far much abler and more learned 
men. In the mean time^ I think it a piece of 
homage due to the acknowledged supremacy, if I 
may so speak^ of his abilities^ from one^ who in 
this case must submit to the authority of others^ 
to prefer the authority of Sir I. Newton, before 
that of any other name in the world. 

• Em, ChnA. f Chron. p. 67. 
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Cbrotiologists^ bowever^ in all their computa- 
tioDS, agree to reckon downward from that Olym- 
piad in which Coroebus^ the Elean^ was con- 
queror ; with whom also the list of conquerors 
begins. This list is very useful^ since the Greek 
writers frequently mark the Olympiad by no other 
designation than the name of the conqueror. 

Before I conclude this sections-it will not be 
amiss to take notice^ that Eusebkis tells us froni^ 
Africanus^ that the word Olt/tnpia, in the IS^gyp^ 
tian language, signifies the moon ; which was so 
called^ because once in every month she runs 
through the zodiac named Olympus by the old 
Egyptians. This etymology of the Olympiad^ 
though mentioned by no other author^ will appear 
the more probable^ when we consider that the 
Olympiad was a lunar> cycle, corrected, indeed, 
by tlie course of the sun; and that the Greeks 
had thdr Tetraeteris from Egypt ; ^ out of which 
fertile nursery they likewise originally transplanted 
their arts and sciences, their learning and pliilo-* 
sophy, their religion and their gods. ^ f f 



SECTION V. 

OF THE HELLANODICS, OR PRESIDENTS OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

The right of presiding at the Olympic gaHi^jes 
Was attended with such dignity and power, that 

g See Scaliger in Eud. Chron. and Newton's Chron. 
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the Eleslns^ ivbo had been in possession of it even 
from the time of Iphitus^ Mrere more than once 
obliged io maintain their title by force of arms 
against their neighbours and rivals^ the Pisaeans 
and Arcadians : whose pretensions^ though found* 
ed^ as Diodorus Siculus* observes^ upon no better 
authorities than old fables and antiquated prece« 
dents^ were yet esteemed, by these envious or am- 
bitious- people, suflScient to authorise a war, and 
justify their breaking through those sacred laws, 
which enjoined a cessation of arms to all the 
states of Greece, during the Olympic • festival : *^ 
for in one of these quarrels, the Pisaeans, joining 
with the Arcadians, who were then at war with 
the Eleans, entered the territories of Elis at the 
very time of the celebration of the Olympic games^ 
and being met by the Eleans, who immediately 
took to their arms, there ensued a very sharp en^ 
gagement, in the view of all the Grecians, who 
were assembled from all parts to see the games ; 
and who stood peaceably and aloof from danger^ 
with their garlands upon their heads, looking 
upon the battle; and distinguishing, by. acclama- 
tions and applauses, every action of bravery on 
either sidel The Pisaeans, in the conclusion, 
having obtained the victory, presided for that 
time wer the solemnity ; but the Eleans, after- 
wards 'recovering their privilege, left that Olym- 

• a lib.aLV* c. 9. b Ibid; 
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piad out of their raster* They had twice or 
thrice before obliterated, iu like manner, those 
Olympiads in which the Pisaeans had presided ; 
till irritated at length by the frequent ret i?al of 
these groundless pretensions, supported only by 
yiolence, they, in their turn, made an irruption 
into the country of the Pisaeans, and destroyed 
the city of Pisa so utterly, that Pausanias says, in 
his time there was not so much as a ruin remain* 
ing ; the whole space of ground upon which that 
city had stood being conyerted into a Tineyard. 
The city of Olympia, indeed, was in the territory 
of the Pisaeans,"^ but was taken from them by the 
Heraclides ; (who, upon their return^ made a new 
division of tlie Peldponnesus,) and was given to 
the Eleans. The Pisaeans might from hence de* 
rive a claim to Olympia, but could never found 
aay right of superintending those games, of which 
the Eleans were the founders, as Strabo observesj 
and over which they were appointed to preside by 
the express commands of the Delphic oracle. 

The office of Hellanodic, or president, was at 
first exercised by Iphitus alone ; ^ and continued 
for the space of two hundred years to be executed 
by a single person, who was always of the family 
of Oxylus : but in the fiftieth Olympiad the su- 
perintendency of the games was committed to 

c StqJb. lib. Tiii. d Paiu. lib. ▼. 
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twoj chosen by lot out of the whole bodj of the 
Eleans ; and in the seventjr-fifth^ the oumber was 
increased to nine ; three of which had the direc* 
tioo of the equestrian exercisesj three presided at 
the Pentathlon^ and the remaining three had the 
inspection of the other games. Two Olympiads 
after^ a tenth was added ; and in the one hundred 
and third Olympiad^ the college of Hellanodics 
consisted of twelve, answering to the tribes of the 
Eleansj out of each of which was chosen one HeU 
lanodic. The Arcadians shortly after, having 
vanquished the Eleans^ took from them part of 
their territory ; by which means the number of 
their tribes^ and that of the Hellanodics^ was re« 
duced to eight ; but in the one hundred and 
eighth Olympiad they returned to the former 
number of ten, and kept to it ever after, 

I cannot find precisely at what time the Hella- 
nodics entered into office ; nor how long they 
continued in it Pausanias ^ informs us^ that for 
ten months preceding the games they dwelt toge- 
ther at Elis in a house appointed for them^ and 
from thence called the. Hellanodiceum : at which 
time^ I think, one may very reasonably fix the date 
of their commission. These ten months they em* 
ployed in qualifying themselves for the high aqd 
important character of judges of all Greece, as 

« Lib. Tl. 
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their title imports : for which end they were cnte^ 
fully instructed in every particular of tli^ir duty 
by a set of officers^ called the guardians of the 
laws ; and attended daily in the Gymnasium upon 
the preparatory exercises of all those who were 
admitted to be candidates for the Olympic crown. 
These were obliged to enter their names at least 
ten months before that festival^ and to employ 
part^ if not the whole> of that time at Elis^ in ex* 
ercising themselves ; as shall be set fbrth more 
fully in a following section. This time of prepa-» 
ration was not more serviceable to the candidates 
than to the Hellanodics themselves ; who were by 
these n&eans furnished with frequent opportunities 
of trying their own abilities^ exerting their autho'* 
rity^ and sliding, as it were^ imperceptibly into the 
exercise of that oflSce^ which^ as it placed them 
upon a tribunal to which all Greece was subject^ 
exposed them at the same time to the observation 
and scrutiny of a most awful and innumerable as^ 
sembly^ whose censure they could not hope to es" 
cape^ but by the strictest and most exact impar-^ 
tiality. 

But as there are other requisites towards the 
obtaining the character of a wise and impartial 
judge; besides the knowledge and practice of the 
laws^ the Hellanodics took all imaginable precau- 
tions to keep their judgments from any bias^ by 
prohibiting any of their colleagues from contend- 
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iog in the equestrian exercises ; by making it a 
law to themselves^ not to open any of the recom- 
mendatory letters brought to them by the Athletes 
till after the contest was over ; and by laying 
themselves udder the obligation of an oath^ to 
proceed according to the strictest equity in those 
cases veherein they were left to the direction of 
their consciences alone/ This oath was adminis- 
tered to them in the senate-house of the Eleans^ 
before the statue of Jupiter Horcius^ upon their 
fioidiing the examination of the boys^ and the un- 
der-aged horses, that offered, themselves to con- 
tend in the Olympic stadium ; the reason of 
which shall be assigned in another place. That 
they were sworn also upon their entering into 
oflSce is very probable^ though not mentioned by 
any author. Another check upon the Hellanodics 
was the liberty allowed to any one who thought 
himself i^rieved^ of appealing from their sentence 
to the senate of Eiis ; an instance of which is to 
be met with in Pausanias. Eupolimus^ an Elean/ 
having been declared victor in the foot-race by 
two of the three Hellanodics, who presided over 
that exercise, and the third having given sentence 
in favour of his antagonist, Leon of Ambracia^ 
Leon appealed to the senate of Elis, and accused 
the two Hellanodics of corruption. It appears, 
however, that their sentence was ratified by the 

f Paus. lib. r. 
VOL. II* H 
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senate ; siace vre find the name of EupoUmus in 
the list of conquerors^ and an account in Pausa- 
Bias of a statue erected to him in Oly mpia. 

Their allowing their countrymen to dispute the 
prize with those of other nations, was objected to 
the Eleans by a king of Egypt,^ to whom, in the 
pride of their integrity, they had sent an enbasfiy 
to give an account of the Olympic games; and to 
set forth the consummate equity of the laws and 
ordinances of that institution. That monarch 
was persuaded they could never preserve their 
boasted impartiality, when the glory of one of 
their own countrymen came into competition with 
that of a stranger ; and therefore advised them to 
amend their institution^ by excluding all Eleans : 
but they did not think fit to follow his advice ; 
and assured themselves, perhaps^ that over and 
above the particular and private obligations of 
conscience, interest^ and honour, the oonsidera* 
tion of the greater glory, that would aecnie to 
tlieir country from a disinterested and uqimvaal 
impartiality in their awards, would more than 
countervail the advantages, whether public oi pA* 
vate, which might arise from the victovy or re< 
nown of one of their eouatiymen. However Aey 
Qi^ht reason, they most certainly acted wdl ; as 
may be inferred no less from the concurrent testi- 

g Heipdot lib. ii. 
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mooj^ iimn from tbe absolute subimsiioii of all 
Greece to thdr authority and decrees. 

Tbe direction and ordering of all matters re* 
latiog to the Olympic festival^ the proclatmii^ 
the cessation of arms^ the excluding from the sa* 
crificea those who had incurred the penalty of ex- 
coraDaunieation, by refusing to submit to their 
ceraajires ; the increasing or diminishing the num* 
ber <»f the exercises^ &c. belonged^ as I imagine, 
to the Hellanodics^ as well as the superintending 
the games^ and bestowing the olive-crown ; for I 
understand those authors, who attribute these 
powers to tbe Eleans in general^ to mean the HeU 
lanodics^ who were, for that time and occasion, 
the delegates and representatives of the Eleans. 

This power of excommunicating those who were 
refractory or contumacious, which seems to have 
been ex^cised upon whole naticms, rather than 
particular persons, gave tbe Hellanodics great 
dligDity and authority among the several people of 
Gkeeee ; as the corporal punishments and pecu- 
Diary penalties inflicted by their orders upon pri- 
vate offenders, held even tbe greatest in dread of 
infringing the Olympic laws ; and kept in order 
that vast assembly, which was composed of men 
of all ranks and degrees^ and of every region and 
colony of Greece. 
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Tbaitthe Hellanodics, io the public execution 
of their office^ were clothed in purple robes> and 
carried in their hands that usual ensign of magis- 
tracy,, a wand, or sccptre> seems \ery probable 
from several passages collected by Faher, in his 
Agonisticon ; ^ who would infer, likewise, from 
some other passages cited by him, that they wore, 
crowns ; which I will not dispute any otherwise 
than by observing^ that from one of those pas- 
sages, which I have quoted at the beginning of 
this section, it appears that all the Grecians who 
assisted at the Olympic games were adorned with 
crowns, or garlands ; and, I believe, that orna- 
ment was generally worn by all who attended at 
any public sacrifice. 

The Hellanodics took their stations at different 
parts of the stadium. By the Hellanodics in this 
place, I mean those committees of them, if I may 
so speak, who were appointed to superiateod the 
several exercises ; who were consequently obli^d 
to sUemd them in those parts of the stadium wiiere 
they were exhibited. The others, I suppose^ re- 
mained in their proper place,* over against the 
priestess of Ceres. The senior Hellaaodic had the' 
precedency of the rest. 



ii liib. i. i Paus.Jib. vi. 
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I shall not detain the reader with enamerating 
the subordinate officers ; they will be occasionally 
introdaced in the following sections: but shall 
proceed to exemplify the authority of this high 
tribunal^ and the regard paid to it by all Greece^ 
from one or two instances mentioned by the his* 
tprians. 

The first I shall borrow from Pausanias.^ Ca« 
lippus^ an Athenian^ having been convicted of 
cbrrupting with money his adversaries in the exer- 
cise of the Pentathlon, the Hdlanodics imposed a 
considerable fine upon each of the ofifenders : the 
Athenians^ being informed of this sentence^ out of 
regard to their fellow-citizen^ deputed HyperideSj 
one of their greatest orators^ to go to the Eleans, 
and entreat them to remit the fine : but they were 
not to be moved^ either by the rhetoric of Hype- 
rides, or the haughtiness of the Athenians ; who^ 
with great disdain^ refused to submit to the de- 
cree^ though for that refusal they were excluded 
the Olympic games^ till they were told by the 
Delphic oracle^ that the god would not vouchsafe 
them any answer to their inquiries^ unless they 
paid the penalty demanded by the Eleans. The 
Athenians submitted^ and the Eleans virith the 
money erected six statues to Olympic Jupiter. 

k Lib. T. 
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The next is taken out of Tbucydides, abd 
though somewhat long, tends to illustrate so ntianj 
particulars relating to my subject^ that I cannot 
forbear inserting it at large. 

This summer were celebrated the Olympic 
games ; in which Androsthenes^ the Arcadian^ 
bore away the prize for the first time in the Pan- 
cratium ; and the Lacedaemonians were by the 
Eleans excluded the festival ; and not permitted 
either to sacrifice or contend in the games^ be- 
cause they refused to pay the penalty, which the 
Eleans, agreeably to the Olympic laws, bad im- 
posed upon them, for having attacked a certain 
castle named Pbyrcus, and pot soldiers into Le- 
ptOBs during the Olympic trnce. The Lacedae-^ 
montans on their part asserted, by their ambassa-^ 
dors^ that they were condemned unjustly; alleging^ 
that the truce had not been notified in Sparta, at 
tlie time of their sending their troops to Lepreus* 
The Eleans, on the other hand, pretended that the 
trace bad at that very time taken place with tbem ; 
ibal tbey always proclaim it first in their own 
tertitofftes ; and that hayii^, under the sanction 
of that truce, laid down tbeir arms, and expected 
oo farther bostilities, the Lacedaemoiuans had 
taken that opportunity to do them an injuty, as it 
were, by stealth. In answer to this, it was urged 
by the Lacedaemonians, that the Eleans, after they 
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had thoi^ht themselves injured by the Laeedae- 
noniansj ought not to hate notified the truce at 
all at Sparta ; whieh, nevertbelesSj as if they had 
then no such opinion of the matter, they had done^ 
after which notification the Lacedaemonians bad 
not committed any hostilities. But the Eleans 
still adhered to their decree^ and would neyer be 
induced to own that the Lacedaemonians had dme 
them DO wrong. They ottered^ however^ if they 
wouM deliver up Lepreus^ to remit their own 
share of the fine^ and to lay down for thenv that 
portion of it which belonged to Jupiter. The 
Lacedaemcmians not consenting to this (woposal^ 
the Etcans farther ofiered, that the Lacedaemo- 
nianashould not be obliged to deliver up Lepieos^ 
contrary to their inclinations, pri^vided they would 
go up to the altar of Olympian Jupiter, since they 
were so desirous of partaking in the sacrifice^ and 
there, in the presence oi all the Greeks, swear that 
they would afterwards pay the penalty imposed 
upon them. But neither to this proposal would 
the Lacedaemonians agree ; wherefore they were 
excluded the festival, the sacrifices, and the games; 
and Bsade the accustomed ofibriugs to 01ym|nan 
Jupiter in their own territories, while all the other 
states of Greece, except that of Lepreus, sent their 
oierioga by a solemn deputation to Oiympia. 
The Eleans, however, fearing tbe Lacedaemonians 
night attempt by ofen vioteoce to> perform theif 
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sacrifices^ kept their young men under arms upon 
constant guard ; to whose assistance the city of 
Argos sent a thousand soldiers, and Mantinea an- 
other thousand ; there were also some Athenian 
horse quartered in Argos during the festival 

There happened also another circumstance^ 
wMch put the whole assembly into a great con* 
stematipn^ lest the lAcedaemonians should fall 
upon them. One Lichas^ a Lacedaemonian^ the 
son of Arcesilaus, was scourged publicly in the 
stadium by the officers appointed for that pur- 
pose; because^ his chariot having obtained the 
victory^ and having in the proclamation of the 
conquerors been declared to belong to the Thebans 
(the Lacedaemonians being at that time excluded 
the games) he had entered the stadium, and with 
his own hand placed a chaplet on the head of his 
charioteer ; giving to understand by that action^ 
that the chariot belonged to him. Every body, 
therefore, was exceedingly alarmed ; and con- 
cluded that this affair would have some very ex- 
traordinary consequence. The Lacedaemonians, 
however, kept quiet ; and the festival passed over 
vvjithout any disturbance, 

I shall close this section with an observation^ 
tl^t arises naturally from these two last cited pas- 
f»gt^, viz. that the great dignity and authority of 
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the Hellanodics was founded solely upon this 
power of exeommtinieation ; iti the ^sereise of 
whicb^ however derWed to tbeni »t the begmatiig^ 
they were supported by the joint concurrence of 
the gods, as well as of the men of Greece. On 
the one hand we behold the states of Athensj 
Argos^ and Mantinea^ sending troops to mnintain 
their sentence against the Lacedaemonians ; and 
the Delpfatc oracle, on the other, refusing to gite 
any answers to the Athenians^ till the fine imposed 
by the Hellanodics upon one of their citizens was 
discharged. Thus were the two miost powerful 
and martial states of Greece subjected, in their 
turnsy to the authority of a petty and unwarlike 
people ; which, possibly, we should have some 
difficulty to believe, were there not many modern 
examples of mightier, if not wiser nations, than 
either of the two above-mentioned, having been 
awed into a submission to a power still more in^ 
significant than tliat of Elis, by the same edgeless 
arras, the same bruium fidmen. Whether the 
thunders of the Vatican were forged in imitation 
of those of Olympian Jupit^, I will not deter- 
mine ; though I must take notice^ that many of 
the customs and ordinances of the Roman church 
allude roost evidently to many practised in the 
Olympic Stadium, as extreme unction, the palm, 
and the crown of martyrs, and others; which 
may be seeil at large in Faber's Agonisticon. 

VOL. II. I 
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SECTION VI. 
OF THE OAMES OF THE OLYMPIC STADIUM. 

How sumptuous and magniBcent soever may 
have been the sacrifices and the ceremonies of the 
worship paid by the Grecians to Olympian Jupi- 
tep» yet may we venture to conclude^ that the vast 
concourse of people who at the time of that festi- 
val usually resorted to Olympia from all parts of 
the world, was chiefly owing to the games, which 
always accompanied that solemnity ; and that. by 
lar the greater number came more out of curiosity 
than devotion. It is, at least, this part of the in- 
stitution that makes the most considerable figure 
ia the histories and antiquities of Greece, and 
presents itself upon all occasions, principally, if not 
singly, to our minds ; while, like the spectators 
of a triumphant procession, we look upon the 
pomp of sacrifice, the herds of victims, the train 
of pi'iests, and even the gods themselves, as so 
many accompaniments only, and ornamental parts 
of tlie ceremony, and turn dur eyes to the con- 
queror, whose glory and whose victories engross 
all our thoii^hts and attention. How just this 
observation may be with regard to the ancient 
Greeks I will not here determine ; but among the 
moderns, I believe, there are very few, and those 
men of learning only, who either think or know 
any thing of the religious part of this institution ; 
which for that reason, probably, is now never 
mentioned under any other title but that of the 
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Olympic games. The remaining part, therefore^ 
of tbis Dissertation shall be ^bolly taken up with 
an inquiry into the nature^ laws, &c. of those 
games ; in which, if, for want of materials, I 
should not be aUe to gi^e the reader all the satis* 
faction he may expect to find, yet enough, I hope, 
will be saidy to give him ajuster idea of these fa* 
nious games, than he may hitherto have con* 
ceiTed ; to lessen his contempt, at least, if not 
excite his admiration, for a set of conquerors, 
whom their countrymen thought worthy of great 
honours and immunities ; and to shew, that even 
in the institution of these sports, which seems at 
first sight^to have been calculated only for the 
amusement of the vulgar, a judicious observer 
may discover many strokes of that civil wisdom 
and policy, which we have been taught to look 
for among the philosophers and lawgivers of 
Greece. 

Before I enter upon this inquiry into the games, 
it will be necessary to mention a few particulars 
relating to the place in which they were exhibited. 
Tbis, by the Greeks, was named the stadium ; a 
word signifying a measure of length consisting 
of somewhat above an hundred English paces / 
which being equal to the space of ground allotted 
for the foot race, the course was from theqce 

a See Arbutboof s Tables. 
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ciiIM the 9tadii»ii» ftod the racers were named 
j$tfi4idAi Stadi^dromi. The Eleaofi, indeed, pre- 
tmied, that the «tadium at Olympia wai mea- 
(ured by the foot of Hercules, which bding longer 
than that of an ordinary man, made their atadimii 
longer than any other in the same proportion. 

Pausanias^ informs, us, that the Olympic sta- 
dium was a terrace composed of earth ; on one 
side of which was the seat of the Hellanodics^ 
and over against them on the other was an altar 
of white marble, upon which the priestess of Ceres 
Chamyne, and some virgins, had the privil^e to 
sit and view the games. At the farther end of 
the. stadium was the barrier, whence those who 
ran the simple foot race began tfaetr course ; aiid 
there, according to the tradition of the Eleans, 
was the tomb of Endymion. 

These are all the particulars concerning the 
Olympic stadium that are to be found in Pausa- 
nias ; for what follows in the passage just quoted 
relates only to the horse course, and shall be 
produced when I come to speak of the horse races. 
But to assist the reader in forming a more perfect 
judgment of the stadium than the foregcnng ae* 
count, taken from Pausanias, can enable him to 
make, I shall add, from Wheeler's Travels, a de- 

b lib. Tt. 
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scriptUHi of the remains of that at Athens^ which 

was built by Herode& Atticus : '' The figure (sftjs 

'' he) and bigness of this stadium continue^ al- 

" though the degrees [steps^ be all taken away. 

'* It 10 a tong place^ wiUi two parallel sides^ closed 

'' up circularly at the east end^ and open towards 

''the other end; and is about one hundred and 

^ twenty-fite geometrical paces long, and twenty- 

*' six or twcnty-seyen broad, which gave it the 

'' name of a stadium, that length being the ordi- 

'^ nary measure among the Greeks ; eight of which 

'' made a Roman mile. Mr. Vernon, measuring 

'' it exactly^ found it to be six hundred and thirty 

'^Eoglisb foftt long; and a just stadium is six 

'' hundred ami twenty-fite feet of Athenian mea- 

''sure; which j it seems^ was but very little bigger 

''than the English, but lesser than the French 

" foot. When Pausanias comes to speak of this 

" place, he tells his readers that they would hardly 

" believe what he was about to tell them, it being 

" a wonder to all those that did see it in ancient 

" times ; and of that bigness, that one would 

"judge it a mountain of white marble, upon the 

" banks of the river Uissus. It was Herodes At- 

" ticus^ one of the richest citizens Athens ever 

" had, that built it : to do which he consumed 

^^ much of the marble of mount Pentelicus; which 

" BOW being either all carried away, or buried itt 

*^ the ruins of the place, it looks only like a great 

*^ and high bulwark cast up in that form. At the 
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*' end towards Ilissus, there appears yet some 
^^ stone \¥ork^ the rest is now but a stadium of 
" earth above ground," 

Though the Olympic stadium does not appear 
to have been so splendid as this of Athens, or an- 
other at Delphi, built likewise of marble bj the 
same magnificent citizen of Athens, yet we may 
suppose they were all formed upon the same 
model, as they were all destined to the same use. 
In the stadium were exhibited those games which 
are properly called gymnastic. 

At either end of the course stood a pillar, the 
use of which it may be proper to explain ; as also 
to take notice of the several appellations by which 
these parts of the stadium were distinguished, viz* 
the barrier and the goal ; at one of which the 
race began, and was finished at the other: but 
this must be understood only of the simple foot 
race, or that instituted by Iphitus ; for afterwards^ 
(in the 14th Olympiad,) as men grew more exer- 
cised, and the reputation of these games increased, 
the Diaulus was added. This was also a foot race, 
whose course was double the former ; that is, two 
stadiums, as the word implies. They who ran the 
diaulus^ therefore, or double stadium^ turned 
round the pillar erected for that purpose at the 
end of the stadium^ and returned to the barrier^ 
where they finished their race. 
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The barrier was at first marked with a straight 
line^ traced along the ground from one side of the 
stadium to the other : by this line were drawn up 
in a row all the racers^ and from thence they 
began their race ; from which custom the barrier^ 
or starting place^ was called Gramme^ or the line. 
This word is also used to signify the end or ter- 
mination of the course ; and in fact^ the diaulus^ 
and all the other races, except the simple foot 
race^ ended at this line ; which^ I suppose, is the 
true reason of this usage of the word gramme. 
The same may be said with regard to the other 
naoaes of the barrier and stadium, which are like* 
wise used in both senses. 

Tn process of time a cord was made use of, 
either conjointly with the line or gramme, or, in- 
stead of it, to restrain the impatience of the racers, 
and keep them from pressing forwards one before 
another. This cord, which was stretched across 
the stadium, at the signal given was let fall at 
once, and at the same instant the racers started. 
From this cord, called u^rrAiiH or vaxXviri in Greek, 
from the resemblance between the noise made by 
the sudden falling of the cord, and the crack of a 
whip, which is the primary signification of utrjrX^^l, 
the barrier received another name. 

The other extremity of the stadium had also 
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diflferent appellations^ with ^rbose etymologies I 
shall not trouble the reader. It is suflSeient to 
observe^ that both the names and their etymolo- 
gi^ft arose from the different views in wbich the 
end of the stadium was considered* To those 
who ran the simple foot race it was the end and 
termination of the conrse ; in all the other races 
the racers turned at this end of the stadium roimd 
a pillar^ in order to return to the barrier^ where 
the Diaulodromi, or those who ran the diaulus^ 
ended their race : but the Dolicbodromi^ or run^ 
ners in the race called dolichos^ or the long 
course, when they came to the barrier^ turned 
again round the pillar erected at that end also> in 
order to continue their course^ which consisted of 
many diauli^ or douUings of the stodiom^ as shall 
be mor6 fully explained hereafter. It is proper^ 
however, to take notice of «ie of the names given 
to this extremity of the stadium ; because from 
the explanation of it in Pollux we Jearn^ that the 
exercises of the Pentathlon were performed in this 
part^ which was called Bater. 

Having now produced all the particulars re- 
lating to the ptaee in which the gymnastic exer- 
ches. were performed that I could collect^ or that 
appeared necessary for the better understandings 
what is to follow ; I shall in the next place pro- 
ceed ia give a distinct account of tliose several 
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exercises : ci ivbieh i ftball treat in the order iq 
which tbey were ifitrodiieed into the Olympic 
stadium* 



SECTION VII. 
OF THE FOOT RACI^ 

Th£ descrifylioft of the stadiitm hath let us into 
so many particulars of tlie foot race^ that I shall 
add very little upon that head^ besides an enume- 
ration of the seTeral kinds of foot races, and the 
laws and rules obserred by the competitiirs in that 
exercise. 

The fic»t^ and indeed the only exercise reviTcd 
by Ipbiius^.was the simple foot race^ named the 
stadium^ from the length of the course^ as has 
already been observed. Coroebus the Elean stands 
at the head of the list of conquerors in this exer- 
cise; aasd from them were the Olympiads most 
conraionly denominated : for after the Greeks had 
taken up the custom of dating historical events 
from the Olympiads, they seldom failed^ together 
with the jiumber of the Olympiad^ to cite the 
name of the conqueror : thus^ for example^ to de* 
note the precise time of the battle of Thermopylae^ 
they would have told us, that it happened in the 
fif si year of the 75th Olympiad^ Scammander of 
Milylene bejog conqueror in the stadium, or sim^ 

VOL. II. Vi 
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pie foot race ; which is^ always signified bj that 
word in the list of Olympic conquerors. The 
number of the Olympiad was sometimes omitted, 
and the Olympiad distinguished by no other mark 
than the name of the conqueror. A sufficient 
evidence of the great notice which alii the different 
people of Greece were supposed to take of those 
victories ; and an honour so much the more flat- 
tering to the conqueror^ as be waa assured it 
would not only be diffused over all the parts of 
the known worlds and cited upon many pubUc 
occasions^ but delivered down to the latest pos« 
terity in the xecords and annals of chronologists 
and historians. This honorary distinction^ thus 
appropriated to the victors in the stadium^ was 
undoubtedly owing at first to the want of rivals 
to dispute' it with them ; and continued to them 
afterwards out of respect to the antiquity and se- 
niority of that exercise : though their victories 
were obtained with less pains, and consequently 
with less merits than those in almost any of the 
other games* 

In the l4th Olympiad was added the diaulas^ 
or double stadium^ which I have explained above; 
and in the next Olympiad the dolicbus, or long* 
course. In the two former exercises fleetness, or 
agility^ seems to be the only quality requisite for 
obtaining the crown ; but in this exercise^ whose 
course consisted of seven^ or twelve^ or even of 
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tveiitjofour fitodia^ (for those different measures 
are assigned to the doKchus by different' authors^) 
besides agility and ^wiftness^ a great strength of 
body and a long wind were necessary for the hold- 
tag out through so long a course : besides^ as the 
ddichodromi were obliged to make many short 
tarnings round the pillars erected at each end of 
the stadium^ the labour of the race was consider- 
ably increased^ and the actiyity and skill of the 
racer put to more frequent and severer trials than 
in the two former races. But notwithstanding 
the length of this course^ and the swiftness neces- 
sary to gain the victory in the other two^ there 
are instances of people^ in whom the two qualities 
df agility and strength^ but seldom found together^ 
were yet so eminent as to enable them to obtain 
the crown in all the three races in one and the 
same day. Of this number were Polites of Cera- 
mus^ and Leonidas of Rhodes ;*" but the latter was 
by far the most remarkable^ having obtained this 
triple victory for four Olympiads together^ and 
distinguished himself from the whole list of con- 
querors by the gain of twelve Olympic crowns. 

From a passi^ of Pausanias'' relating tb the 
former of these two conquerors^ it appears that the 
racers did not start all together, but that they ran 
to classes, or divisions^ to which they were ap- 

a Potter's Antiq. and Caelius Rhod. b Pans. lib. vi. c. 13. 

c lab. vi. 
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poiated by lot ; and the viotori in ^acfa dii^aiot 
ran afterwards together for the prizib ; and this 
custom seems^ by the last words of tfae sentence^ 
to be confined to the stadium, or simple fo(^ race. 
And indeed, that course was so short, that it is bo 
woader the Eieans judged k proper, upon that 
occasion, to multiply a littlie ihe labour of the 
competitors ; especially wbea they were suie to 
AJ^gment, in the same proportion, both tbe glorjr 
of the victor and the pleasure of Abe speeta^tocsA 
There is another particular relating to tfae simpie 
foot race intimated in a passage of Tbemistius^ 
cited by Faber,*^ which the passage just now 
quoted from Pausanias will help us to understand. 
It seems to have been this : the racers having 
been distributed by lot into several classes, two 
of those classes started at the same ttme, and ran 
on different sides of the stadium, which was di- 
vided into two roads, or courses, by the pillars 
erected at each end. This conjecture, for it u 
no better, is rendered more probable by the SoU 
lowing words of Statius Theiiais^Jib. vi. wfaePeia 
it is ^aid, that Idas to the race having laid hM, 
of his antagqnist Parthenopaeus by the hair, and 
PIi11q4 bin) back as he was just coming into the 
goal before him, the victory was adjtidged to nev-. 
ther, but the competitors were obliged to run tinet 
rac0 over again ; and in order to prevent the itke 

d Agon. lib. ii. c. 34. 
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fraud a second time, they were a[)pointefi to run 
oa difierent sides of the course. 

Purit undique clamor 
Dissonm ; ambigmimqne senis ctinctatur Adrasti 
CoBsilkini: tandsm ipse i^ert, Compesoite litem, 
O Paed ; viitus iterum testaoda, 9ed ite 
Umite non uno : laius koe conoedHur Idae : 
Tu diverta tene. Fraus cursibus omnis abeeto* 

As the Olympic games were a yety solemn fes- 
tival, atid were cefebratad only every fifth year ; 
and as almost every dogle man througltout Greece 
was ambitious of obtaining the honour of an 
Olympic crown, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the am&ber of competitors in every kind of exer* 
€180 was very emisiderabk^ especially in the simple 
foot race; the lightest of them all. And this 
might put the Eleans upon the two above-men- 
tioned methods ; by the first of which the con- 
fusion and other inconveniences arising from a 
crowd of people running all together in a narrow 
space were prevented ; and by the second some 
time was saved, which they were under a necessity 
of husbaadihg as much as possible, considering 
that only five days were allotted for the games; 
ia Mfae of whii^h the contest might often happen* 
to be drawn out into a great length, as the pre- 
vious apparatus to each of them niiist needs have 
taken up a great deal of time. ^ 

Tbmigh the decision of Adrastus, in the abbve 
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cited verses of Statius may seem reasonable and 
just, yet had any racer in the Olympic stadium 
been guilty of such a piece of foul play^ or frauds 
as Statius denominates it^ for which Idas was sen* 
tenced to run the race over agmin, he would not 
have escaped with so light a censure from the 
severer justice of the Hellanodics. The crown 
would have been adjudged to his antagonist^ and 
he^ perhaps^ would have been publicly scourged 
in the stadium, for having infringed the Olympic 
laws; which prohibited, under severe penalties, 
all kinds of fraud and unfair dealing. And to 
come home to the present point, the competitors 
in the foot races were restrained expressly from 
laying hold of the hair, or any part of the body ; 
from tripping, or even pushing one another aside, 
as we are told by Tully and Lucian.*" 

The competitors for the crown in these exer- 
cises (as also in all the gymnastic conflicts) con- 
tended naked. Thucydides informs us,^ that an- 
ciently it was the custom in the Olympic games 
for all the athletes to wear a sort of scarf about 
their middle; but that it was left off a little be- 
^ fore his time: for so the common reading implies, 
which Hudson^ has altered, in order to reconcile 
Thucydides with the many other authors, who 



e Offic. lib. iii. lltpi rov fi4 paBiMt 7n<rreiniv, 

f Thifcyd, Ub. i. cap. 6. Edit. Wassie. g See note ibid. 
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affirm that the scarf was laid aside et en so earljr 
as the 14th Oljmpiad^ some hundred yesLts before 
the time mentioned bj Thucjdides. 

EustathiuSj, in his Comment upon Homer's IK 

>|/. relates the accident that gave occasion to the 

laying aside the scarf. In the 14th Olyntpiad, 

one Orsippus^ a racer^ happened to be thrown 

down by his scarf tangling about bis feet^ and 

was killed ; though others say^ that he only lost 

the victory by that fall ; but which ever way it 

was^ occasion was taken from thence to make a 

)aw« that all the athletes for the future should 

contend naked. This fact is differently told by 

Pausanias^ who says^ that Orsippus obtained the 

victory ; and that he is persuaded the scarf was 

designedly thrown off by Orsippus> who could 

not be ignorant that a man was more light and 

disencumbered without a scarf than with one ; 

Paus. lib« i. c. 24. And this account agrees 

best with an old epigram upon Orsippus^ quoted 

by the scholiast upon Thucyd. lib. i. sect. 6. 

Ed. Wasse^ 

We are informed by Pollux,* that the racers 
had sandals or short buskins upon their feet. 

In the 65th Olympiad ' the race of armed men 

h OnomMft. lib. iii.^. SO. i P«as. ttb. ▼. 
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was added to the Olympic games : an exercise^ 
says Pausanias, that was judged yery proper for 
military men. . This differed in. nothing from the 
stadium^ or simple foot race, but that the com- 
petitors' raa in armour ; for which purpose there 
were five and twenty brass bucklers kept in a 
temple at Olympia : the other pieces of armour 
which they carried in this race were a helmet and 
buskins, as may be inferred from Pausanias*s^ de- 
scription of the statue of Damaretus, who gained 
the first victory in this kind of race. The same 
author tells us at the same time, that he describes 
the statue of this victor^ dressed up in these pieces 
of armour, that in process of time the Eleans^ as 
well as the other Greeks, abolished this custom of 
running in armour. I cannot find when this hap<> 
pened, nor when the custom of running the diau^ 
lusyor double stadium in armour, was first intro^ 
duced. Pausanias^ makes mention of one Mne* 
aihulus, who gained the victory in thjus exercise in 
the 2S5th Olympiad. 

Having now gone through the several parti*- 
culars of the foot races^ I shall close this section 
with a translation of a Greek epigram, taken out 
of the Anthologia ; in which the hyperbole nuude 
use of by the poet to raise an idea of the swiftness 
4>£ the Kficitdir whom lie ccfej[)mfes^ is^ in my opi- 

k lib. n. €.10. J JUb. X. c M. 

y 
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Dion moth prettier, and inor6 uncommon^ than 
tbe celelnraied ode of Virgil upon Camilla* It it 
neceatary for tbe reader to know^ that Arias (the 
person celebrated in this epigram) was of Tarsus^ 
a tity in Cilicia^ founded originally by Perseus, 
who in oU fables is represented as having had 
wings upon his feet. 

Or Arias of Tamu, ViUar t» the Siadum. 

The speed of Arias, victor in the race. 
Brings to thy founder,"^ Tarsus, no disgrace : 
For able in the course with him to vie, 
like him he seems on feathered feet to fly. 
Tlie barrier when he quits, the dazzled siglrt 
In Yain essays to catch him in hb flight* 
Lost is the nicer through the whole career. 
Till victor at the goal he re^appear. 



SECTION VOL 
or IHE PALE, OR WRESIUNO. 

TbA wrestlers were firit introduced into tlie 
Oijrrapio stadium in the 18th Olympiad^ and Eu- 
rfbatns^ a l^artan, was the firat who receiyed tb« 
wiestto's crown. 

l^eseaa' is teported to have been the first who 
ffsdnted wreMling into a science. The rules laid 
dawli by tkii hero for attaining to a perfection in ' 

m Perseiu. a Pbit* in Thet. 

VOL* II. L 
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this science arey I believe^ unknown : but there 
are still to be found in those writers who treat of 
gjmnastic exercises^ many parts or divisions o€ 
the Pale^ or art of wrestling ; by which it will 
appear to what a degree it was cultivated by the 
ancients. Some of these I shall take notice of in 
the following account. 

But in the first place I must observCj that as I 
am writing to an English reader^ a great deal of 
time and trouble may be spared upon this head^ 
so little does the wrestling used among the an- 
cients seem to differ from that now practised in 
most parts of England ; in some of which^ I will 
be bold to say, there are champions who would 
have made no indifferent figure in the Olympic 
stadium. 

The most remarkable difference between the 
ancient and modern practice is^ that the ancient 
wrestlers contended naked^ and that theiT bodies 
were rubbed all over with oil^ or with a bertain 
6intment>^ coin posed of a due proportion of oil^ 
wax^ and dust, mixed up together^ which they 
called Ceroma. These unctions were^ as some 
say^ peculiar to the wrestlers- and pancratiaais> 
whose combats were thereby rendered more toil* 
some and various ; while each combatant' 

b Burette 1 Mem. sur les Athletes. 

'J I* 
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vouied to seize upon the other^ whose efforts to 
escape or break the hold of his antagonist were 
assisted by the slipperiness^ as well as the force 
and agility of his body. 
» 
But, in order to qualify a little this extreme lu* 
brieity of the skin^ occasioned by these unctions, 
the athletes were accustomed/ before they came 
to an engagement^ either to roll themselves in the 
mud of the Palaestra^ (from which some people 
derive the words Pale and"^ Palaestra^) or in the 
sand^ kept for that purpose in a place called Ko- 
vtrr^piov, or that with which the place of combat 
seems to have been covered^ as well for the use 
just now mentioned/ as to prevent the combatants 
from bruising or injuring themselves in falling ; 
which^ were it not for this bed or covering of 
sand^ they would be liable to do. However that 
be> it is so certain that the athletes who were 
anointed^ were always^ before they engaged, 
sprinkled with dust or sand/ that to say an ath- 
lete gained a victory, (iKoviri,) or without being 
so sprinkled^ was ^ the same thing as to say he 
gained a victory without engaging ; which sorne^ 
times happened^ when^ either from the great re- 
putation of the champion^ or other reasons^ none 
appeared to encounter with him. This office of 
anointing and sprinkling the combatants with 

c Lucian. de Oynm. d Viz. from ni}X^) which signifies mud., 

e See Bar. 1 Mem. sur les Athletes* 
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iaod, WHS sometimes performed hy themtelvei i0 
^pe another ; and sometimei by the officers of ^km 
Pi^laestra^ called fron\ thence Altpt«e, or %utmimn0 
It is to be observed^ that all sorts of sand yiom 
not equally proper for this use ; since Leonq^tus, 
one of Alexander's generals/ was, in nil the 
inarchea of the army> followed by cam^ loaded 
with 8and> which he had ^^u^d tp be bre^bt 
from Egypt for bis own us^, 

' Aftar the wrestlers were tbys prepared for ik» 
engagement, they were matched by the judges w 
president^ of the gApnes in the following nviiuief ; 

Into a lilver w^, cooneQratQd to Jupiter/ md 
brought forth ypoa thifii occ^sioB, weie eait ao 
many lot^ or dice* fibout the bigness of a beait^ 
m aiiswered to the number of the competiUmu 
These lots were all mar]i;ed with letters ; u for 
exikmple, "po» two of them wfts written the letter 
A ; B upon two otl^rs^ itod so on in ai^ nlpbabettmd 
iprder ; if the nuipber of eombfttajits m|iiii3ed 
4nore^ there were i^lw^ys two^ lots marl^ed wi^ the 
same letter. This being done^ the athletes a{^* 
proached in order, a^ iiivoking Jupiter, put tb»ir 
bands into the ura, and drew o^t each his^ lot : tp 
prevent all frauds an officer appiointed Cm tbut 
purpose attended upon every one as htcftme.to 

f Plut. in Alex. g ^iM^^ip Jfl^ 9emH»tliUN 
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4r»v» wd heM up his huatd before him, to hio- 
^ Im aeeiogp the letters written upon the lot. 
Wlieo eireiy one hftd drawn, the Aljrtarches, or 
(me p€ the pretidents of the gemes, going round 
tQ eTory athlete in order as they stood, inspected 
the lots. And thus the two, whose lots were 
both BMtrked with the same letter, as with A or 
B, wefe bj him matched and appointed to engage 
with Micb other. This was the case when the 
Dttmber of tiw combatants was even, as four, eight, 
twelve ; b^t when the number was odd, as five^ 
s^iesb mne, &c. there was put into the urn, toge- 
ther with the duplicate lets, an odd one marked 
with a lifter, to which there was none that cor« 
resfMmded. The athlete wha was fortunate enough 
to 9btsm tUs Iot> was named Ephedras, was to 
weit tiU the others had contended, and was then 
to tuhe up one of the conquerors. This, as Lu* 
aajk> observes, was a very considerable advantage; 
as the champi<m, who by rirtue of hia lot was to 
wait Hik the others had contended, and then ea^ 
gage with one of the conquerors, came fresh and 
vigorous to the encounter, against an adversary, 
wimated^ilidieed and flushed with cottquest, but 
shattoral an4 exhausted in obtaining k. 

This was the method of matching the wrestlers 
and pmenatiastfi^; and for this piece of history we 
are indebted to Lucian alone, no other ancient 
author having sj|i4 9^}^ tJiAns. i^QU that subject. 
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It is to be wished that he had gone cm a little 
farther, and told us what was done after the first 
set had ifinished their combats ; with whom was 
the Ephedrus^ or odd man, to engage : for if tiie 
number of combatants amounted at first to more 
than four, it is evident there would be again the 
same necessity for matching the conquerors, as 
there was at first : and I doubt not but the same 
method was observed, and repeated as often as 
occaision required, till the competitors were re* 
duced to two, one of which was finally proclaimed 
the conqueror. This appears a much more natu- 
ral solution of the difficulty than any other hioted 
at by Mons. Burette,^ and may be farther sup- 
piorted by the consideration, that the advantages 
accruing to the athlete, named Ephedrus, were 
by this method rendered less unequal. For if the 
combatants were to be matched, and the lots to 
be drawn more than once, (which must have often 
been the case,) he might in the second sortition, 
in which undoubtedly he was included with his 
antagonists, lose the advantage he had acquired 
in the former ; and the lucky lot might fall to the 
share of one who had already been engaged^ and 
who might stand in need of the respite thus al- 
lowed him by his good fortune. 

The wrestlers being thus matched, proceeded 

h 2 Mem. sur lea Athletes. 
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to the combat^ in which the victory was adjudged 
to him who gave his adversary three falls ; as is 
evident^ I think, from the famous epigram upon 
Milo/ which I intend to produce at the end of 
this section,^ 

If one o^ the combatants in falling drew bin 
antagonist with him^ the contest began afresh^ or 
was rather continued upon the ground^ until one 
getting uppermost constrained his adversary to 
yield the victory. This combat was called Ana-^ 
clinopale, and seems not so much to be a distinct 
species from^ as a modification of the Pale ; or an 
accidental^ or perhaps artificial variation of the 
battle : for he who found himself in danger of 
being thrown, had sometimes recourse to this 
stratagem of dragging his adversary with him, 
and trying upon the ground a combat in which 
be thought himself better qualified to succeed. 
However^ those authors who have written upon 
the Pal^, have made this a distinct exercise ; and 
it is not unlikely but it may have been treated as 
such in the gymnasia, or schools of exercise; 
where there were masters, whose business it vms 
to give their scholars distinct lessons in eveiy 
branch Mof the science they professed to teach : 



i See Mods. Burette, who is not following words of Seneca; Lnc- 
of the same opinion. tator ter abjectus perdidit paimam, 

k This is also cohfintaed by the Sen. de Ben. 1. tj c; S. 
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from which custom om maj very well account 
for the manj divisions and sufadiTisioBS of the 
Paloj and other gymnastic exercises^ of which 
modern writers have made so many distinct spe* 
cies. Of this kind in all likelihood was the Aero* 
cheirismus ; so named^ because the combatants^ 
during this part of their engagement, held one tin* 
other only by the fingers^ without seizing on any 
part of the body. This has been reckoned a dis- 
tinct exercise^ and another division of the Pale ; 
though^ as Mons. Burette very well observes, it 
seems father to have been the prelude of the com- 
bat in whf^h the antagonists made trial of each 
otbeir's strength^ or eddeavoured^ perhaps, by seiz- 
ing each other's hadds^ mutually to prevent one 
atiother from taking a firmer and more advanta- 
geous bold. 

Pausaniasj in his sixth book/ makes mention of 
a statue erected at Olympia to one Leontiscus^ a 
fvrestler^ who was not so skilful at throwing his 
adversaries^ as successful in extortii^ the victory 
from them by squeezing or breaking their fingera.. 
This method cf conquering was also practised in 
the pancratium/^ by one Sostratus^ with so much 
success^ that be gained from it the somaane ot 
Acrochersites. What has been related of Leon- 

1 cap; w. is IMd. 



tiscus is a elear proof of what I obgenred before^ 
namely^ that the Acrocheirismus was not a dis- 
tinct species of the Pale, or wrestling. 

The champion who distinguished himjKlf the 
most in this exercise^ was Milo of Crotona^ who 
gained no less than six Olympic^ and as many 
Pythian crowns. There are so many instances of 
the prodigious strength of this famous wrestler^ 
and roost of them so well known^ that it would 
be endless and impertinent to cite them all : but 
I cannot forbear producing one> as remarkable 
for the singularity as the issue of the experiment. 

n^bis Milo/ to give a proof of his astonishing 
force^ was wont to take a pomegranate^ which^ 
without squeezing or breaking it^ he held so fast 
by the mere strength of his fingers^ that no body 
was able to take it from him ; no body but his 
mistress^ says Aelian.'' But however weak he may 
have been with r^ard to the fair sex^ his superior 
force was universally acknowledged by the men, 
as will appear by the following epigram : 

On Milo the Wrestler. 

When none adventur'd in th' Olympic sand 
The might of boist'rous Milo to inrithstand ; 
Th' unrivaird chief advanced to seize the crowo^ 
But 'mid his triumph slip'd unwary down. 

n Paus. lib. vi. c, 14. o Ael. liKii. c.24. 
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The peofle shouted, and forbade btiiUMr 
The wreath on him, who fell without a foe. 
But rising, in the midst he stood, and cry'd. 
Do not three faUM the victory decide? 
Fortune indeed hath given me one^ but who 
WiU undertake to llirow me th* ether tujo? 



SECTION IX. 
OF THE PENTATHLON. 

Authors differ very much in their account of the 
exercises of which the Pentathlon was composed : 
though I think it is very clear^ from some e|H^ 
grams in the Anthologia/ that it consisted of 
leaping^ running, quoiting, darting^ and wrestling. 
For it is agreed that the Pentathlon is intended to 
be described in that Terse^** said to be written bj 
Simonides^ where these five exencjses are enuine* 
i^ated^ according to the oixler in which I ha^e 
placed them. Yet notwithstanding so Teaerdble 
an ai|tlioriiy« seme authors "" have snbstituled the 
combat of the Caestus^ instead of dairting; and 
others pretend^ that by the word Pentsthlon^ no 
more is to be understood than a game^ or trial pf 
skill* consisting of five^ and of any fiye^ exercises. 
Upon what authorities these latter fouud their as* 



a Anthol. lib. i. c. 1. £pi. nil. 'AkftOy UoitMttlkiv^ AI^kov/A- 

and lib. ii. c. 1. £p. yii. kovto^ TldK^v. 

h U^fua Kai TLv^ot Aio^orv 6 e Pottei^a Aatiq. vol. i. c. 81. 
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sertion I cannot tell, but this I ui sure of^ that 
tlie oimbat of the Caestas could never have beea 
originally of that number ; becauie (he first tic* 
tor in the Pentathlon was a Spartan/ whose laws 
wouM not have allowed him to engage in the 
eombats of the Caestus. I will not saj that the 
Pentathlon consisted always of the five ewrcises 
9bowe sneationed* because we read in Pttusanias/ 
tint the Eleans from time to time made frequent 
<^oges in the Olympic games. There nay there- 
tare have been some foundation for these various 
accounts of the Pentathlon, which may have been 
dtfereat at difierent times ; UA as that which I 
have given of it seems to be founded upon the 
best authorities, I shall keep to it, without enter* 
ia^ for the present into a description of any 
other exercises, besides the five above mentioned. 
viz. leaping, running, quoitiog, darting, and 
wrestling. 

Two o[ these, namely, running and wrestling, 
have already been very fully explained ; I shall 
dierefore only observe upon the former of these 
tvro, that I suppose the race in the Pentathlon 
was of the same length with the stadium, or sim« 
pie foot race, and regulated by the same laws. 
We must carry this observation also to the wrest- 
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)ing^ whieh) hBmf^oid) ^» utidferi^he wriie*rega«« 
latkjns 'With the simple Pale^ dr vr^estlbg^ tcefttcd 
of in the preceding section. 

: In the exerdse of leaping^ wherein the comipe* 
tft^irs endeav&wed to leap beyond one another < in 
length/ (fori do not find that the be^ht ofthe 
leap: was taken into the accouiitj the athletto 
tardbd. in their bands pieces of lead^ orsonie 
eifaer metal/ made in the form of a hidf circle; 
not. exactly rounds bnt inclining to an o^. In 
these there was a place made for the fingers to 
pass through, in the same nianner as through the 
handle of a shield ,« and with these weights^ called 
AATHf^;, (halteres,) the athletes were accustomed 
to poize their bodies^ and swing themselves for- 
ward in the leap. And to say truths they bad 
need of some assistance^ to enable them to per- 
form any thing like what is related of Phaulos of 
Grotona/ whose leap is said to have been two and 
fifty feet Icmg.** The same thing is said of Chio- 
iiis tfad Spartan. 

The quoit^ ar discus^ was^ aecprdihg to same 
authors^ jof various sizes and figures ; tliougib that 

.• / J " •' . ' . ... '.!,,.»•: 

f Pans. lib. V. c. 26. Horn. Odyss. O. 
g Olymplon. kvaypd^fi, Tlevr 'kwi vevTrjKovTa no^as 

h Five and fifty, according to arn^sfcrc ^avkoty 

the following inscription under his AiffKtvatv ^ Uarbv Trkvr 

statue, cited by EuStatliius ; ad aw4Xiinofuvuv. 
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caUed- the disck of Ipfcituft^ meatiobed by: Pkiuia-' 
Mas,^ seems^ fay %hat ke says of the' imnaer.ki 
whicfa the inscriptioo iipkui it wu writtim^ to have 
beea circular; as were those described by Lueian^ 
ia his Dial<^ue concemiog the iGymaastic Exer«. 
eises. *' You took notiie (says Solon to Anin 
f'xhacsis^ the other interlocator in this Dialogiie) 
^ of a.gieat lump of brass^ round and smooth, nst 
'^ sembling .a small shield^ but without a handhi 
" or thongs You tried it too, and found it very 
'^ weighty^ and difficult to be taken up^ by reason 
'^ ^ its smoothness^ This mass the athletes 
'' throw into the air as fitr as they ar e able^ and 
'* endeavour with great. ei^^oess and emulatiim 
'^ to'sucpassieach other io the.length of the cast." 
H^e. we have not only a descri{itibn of tbe*discki 
or qi^it^ the manner of the contest^ and the lawt 
and conditions of the Tictbry^ but a proof alstf^ 
thatiall the competitors made use of one .and the 
sameidisck. This is confirmed by the testimonits 
of Homer/ Ovid/ and Statius^*^ who mention ibut 
one disck in their descriptions of this game^ io 
contradiction to the pretended authority of a me- 
dsi' of )thef eniperor M/Aurelius ; upon whose re-^ 
verse are sepresented four discoboli^ wJtb each his 
disck;^ and Jsome of them with two. The discks 
also ih. this medal .are' of a different figure from 
that Aescribed aboy^> and are perfi)rated in thp 

i lib. v. . .1 Met. 1. x. 

k Odysi. lib. viii. : m Thfib, lib. vi. 
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middle ; vfhich ei^laiiis wiiat ftome aatiion* tdl 
M» of a thong used mmdHmeB by the athUtes m 
throwiiig 4he disck. And perhaps tfaene were dif- 
ferent torts of discks made Uie of bj thaGreeka 
and Romans; siiM^e Ovid^ I observe^ calls it latum 
dUcum, the broad disck, an efrithet that agrees 
verf well with its appearance upon the medal. 
In the Greek writers it is generally represented to 
be round or globular^ or rather approaching to 
the figure of a lens^ and extremelj heavy. 

The disck was likewise composed of different 
materials^'' as iron^ brass^ stone, and sometimes 
even of wood ; and was thrown underhanded, 
irnuch in the same manner as the quoit is amongst 
us; from which, however, it differed greatly, both 
in wdght and figure, as has been already shewn. 
Neither did the discoboli aim their quoit at any 
particular mark, as is the custom with us ; their 
whole endeavouffi were to throw beyond one an<^ 
other, and he who threw farthest, obtained the 
victory. 

The same thing was also obserrcd in the exer- 
cise of darting, in which the victory was awarded 
to him who threw his javdin farther than the rest 
of his antagonists. It appears, however, from a 
passage in the scholiast, upon the serrath Ne- 

B See Potter*8 Antiq. toL i. c. and Ovid, in loc. cit 
SI. and Comment. ap«i Homer o Find. Pyth. Ode I. 
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tneiui Ode of Piodftr/ that there were certMn K-^ 
mitft or boundaries prescribed, bejend whieb it 
y/mt a forfeiture of (he prize for ao athlete to cast 
hit javelin; and to this custom Pindar himself has 
frequent allusiens. The javelin was sometimes 
thrown with the bare hand> and sometimes with 
the help of a thong, wound round the middle. 

From some terms appropriated to that part of 
the stadium in which the Pentathlon was exhi- 
bited^ may be collected some drcumstapces re* 
iatiug to the three exercises last described. One 
of these terms is Baier^ (Basriif,) trfaaeh tiems Ao 
have been a low step^ from whenee the I capcrs 
took their rising. Baler was also used to stgniiy 
the beginning of the Scaasma, auother term de« 
noting the area marfcod oat for the exercifles of 
the Pentathletes. The woid scamia properly 
signifies « diteb or teeoch ; and ihis area, as i 
conjecture^ was £srnied bj two parallel tnea<^s 
drawn from the bater or step above-mentioned 
ttto a sufieient lengfli, to serve as bouudasies or 
limits, withiu which tlie peatathletes were obliged 
to leap and to throw the disck and jajreUn ; and 
which if thegr transgressed^ by leaping or eastiog 
the disck or javelin over either of tbem^ "timy 
fiNffeited their pretensions U> the victory. Thin 
will explaifi the passi^ above cited from the 

p Vene 104. 
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licbeliast of Pindar, a« well a* raaiiy eipiestiiwis 
in other Qttek writerg, who speak of leaping, 
tbooting, darting, Ac. over the scamma, or ta 
i^vjiy^iuvtt, trench jor trenehes, a» a fault* ► Indeed, 
if the word Terraa, used by Pindar in the passage 
Inferred to by his. scholiast, be taken literally to 
signify the end or termination, it will lead us to 
suppose there was another trench drawn across at 
the end from one parallel to the. other ; or rather 
several tfeaches, as so many marks or limits for 
the leapers, darters, and discoboli, which in their 
respective contests they were required not to over- 
pass. But as the fear of over-passing these marks 
or limits must check them in thmr endeavours to 
out-go each other, upon which the victory dc- 
pendedy I am rather. inclined to think that Pindar 
lias used the word Terma improperly, and that the 
\vm side-trenches were the only limits which Ae 
pentatbletes wereiforbklden to transgress. But 
this I oibmit to better judgments. 

. The exercise: of leaping in the Pentathlon ^9» 
accompanied by flut^, playing Pythian airs, as 
Pausanias informs us. Whence this custom was 
derived I cannot say. And the reason assigned 
for it IrfT that author, which is certainly not the 
true one^< may induce us to think, that in this 
matter the ancients were as ignorant as we. 

The candidates in the Pentathlon, as well as 
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those in all the other gymnastic exercises, con- 
tended naked^ and were also anointed with oil ; 
though both these points are called in question bj 
some writers^ especially the former ; and that^ at 
I suppose^ chiefly upon the authority of the fore« 
mentioned medal of M. Aurelius^ which, how- 
CTer^ 18 suspected by the learned not to be ge« 
nuine. 

There are likewise many doubts and difficalties 
started by some, with relation to the conditions 
upon which the victory was awarded in the Pen- 
tathlon ; though it seems clear to roe^ that he 
who vanquished his . antagonists in every one of 
the five exercises; was alone entitled to the crown. 
That he who was vanquished in any one of these 
five contests thereby lost the crown, is evident 
from the story of Tisamenus, related by Pausa- 
nias, Lacon. c. ii. which is this : Tisamenus the 
Elean, of the family of Jamus^ had been told by 
the oracle^ that he should gain five very glorious 
victories^ or more literally, perhaps, that he should 
come ofi^ successful in five very glorious conflicts. 
In consequence of which he engaged in the Pen- 
tathlon at Olympia, but lost the victory ; for 
though he got the better in two of the exercises, 
having vanquished Hieronymus of Audros, itt 
running and leaping, yet being vanquished in 
wrestling by the same Hieronymus, he failed of 
obtaining the crown ; and then came to under- 

VOL. II. N 
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s^Mud, tlifti (be victoiiaa fHromised Mm \>y the Qr%^ 
$ltB wfw military victofifs, 

; If all hopes of g«iaiag tk^ Pwtetlil^^^ crowit 
w^re lost to hioi wbp wii3 vAnquistiQcl in wjr 099 
tri^I, (whifih all th^ candidates eicept one miit<; 
b^^ eyen in the firpt^) it xfX9^ be demaodedi whj! 
the vanquished should contend any longer? Tn 
this I answer, that the pentathletes were probably 
obliged by thft laws of the Olyi^jHc games tq go 
tbroiigb sdl the five; exercises. For Pausaniacf f€h 
piesenls the Pentathlon as a very tedious and lui^ 
borioua contest ; which repre^nfation of it ^ by 
90 means ju^t, upon the supposition that the yic-^ 
tQry was decided by a singly trial. I coqld f 09** 
^m what is here said of the Pentathlon by other 
^ntbprities, bnt I am uli willing to i^ultiply quota,^ 
tions ; and probably no one will think it worth 
bit while tQ dispute this point. 

Bnt though all the competitors ex^qn^ one 
miust have despaired of gaining the crowq> «vea 
from the very first trial, yet might they still be 
desifous qf carrying oq the contest throngb tbe 
four remaining exercisesj, (had they not h^en nt^ 
iHpitnA to do it by the O^mpic Ifiws,) either with 
«Yiew of sigiiaUa^ing themaelw» in W«we of tlid 
o^r cont^ts, or the bopeii of ravishing tbA 
^]»>wn from biraj by who^ victory thqy b«4 
b««a oxcHuded fr^m thq prospect of Qbtai«w^ it.. 
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WUeli^ if Mt Tiotoiy, wm yet nytmge ; though 
ravmga id ihcit drcunistAiices might well be 
deetAed a kiMl of yictory, neither immorftl nor 
iflglorious« in this case indeed it might some- 
^tam happen^ that none of the competitors would 
be entitled to the crown ; but even this may b« 
considered as an events with which the majority 
^ the competitors^ at least, if not of the specta- 
tors, who upon such occasions are commonly di« 
vided into different interests and factions, had as 
isrucli fensmi to be j^ased, as with the glory ac- 
eraii^^ to a single person, to the dishonom' of 
timMelves or their friends. 

Before I eonclude this section I must take no« 
tioe^ Hkkui Pindar, in his I3ih Olymp. Ode, con* 
gfstulates Xenopfaon of CoYintb upon bis havii^ 
gained, in one day, two Olympic crowns ; one m 
the atadium, or simple foot race, the other in the 
Pentathlon ; which, says he, never happened to 
any roan before. The reason is, that the regimen 
of a pentathlete, aa both Epicletus and bis £s^ 
ciple Arrian inform us, was very diflfereot from 
that of an athlete, who qualified himself for a 
single exercise alone, as running, wrestling, or 
any other* Whence^ as we are assured, botii by 
Plato and Lodginus, it seldom bapperad that a 
pentatUetOj though very eminent in his prc^NK 
sion, was able to contend with an athlete in that 
exercise^ as running, for example^ or wrestling, 
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fSQ which alone be had applied bioiidif altoglelher. 
The saine thing may be said of all the athletea in 
general ; who differed from each otter in their 
respective regimens and diets, as much or more 
than in the several exercises to which ib»y peculi-? 
arly applied themselves. 



SECTION X. 
OF THE CAESTUS. 

Ths combat of the Gaestus^ ^hich was revived 
in the twenty- third Olympiad^ wras a very roii^ 
exercise; in which the victory was most tonot- 
monly, if not always, stained with blood. For 
this reiason it was held in little estimation by most 
people. The physicians, who were accustomed 
\xp6n many occasions to prescribe the use of some 
or other of the gymnastic exercises, either make 
BO mention of this, or speak of it only to condemn 
ftt« Alexander, as Plutarch'' tells us, treated it 
with no more regard: for he never admitted either 
the Caestus or Pancratium among those games^ 
which he after exhibited during his war in Asia, 
And indeed, to say nothing of the danger to 
vrfiich the combatants in these two exercises were 
exposed ; and for which the glory alone of the 
victor, without any other advantage accruing 
either to himself or his country^ was not a stiffi*- 

a In Alex. 
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ciest leeomp^Qse ; the.regintea observed by those 
wbo qoiJi£ed themselves for these Gombftts^ was 
bj no means proper for a soldier. What this was 
in general^ may appear from the account given of 
it to Philopoemen ; who> being exceedingly desi- 
rous of becoming a good soldier^ bad for that rea- 
son^ with great diligence, exercised himself even 
from his infancy in the management of his arma^ 
in horsemanship^ and wrestling ; ^ in the last of 
which exercises he had made a good proficiency. 
But being advised by some people to apply himr 
self to those exercises properly called athletic^ (by 
which^ I thinks must be understood the Caestus 
and the Pancratium J in contradistinction to the 
Pale or wrestlings as appears from this passage^) 
he demanded pf tbem^ whether the two professions 
of to athlete and a soldier were not inconsistent ? 
In answer to this question^ he was told^ that both 
the habit of body and the way of life of a soldier 
and an athlete differed in every res^iect.; and 
consequently they were to be lareated di&redtlyy 
both wiih r^ard to their r^imen and to their 
exercises : that an athlete was to endeavour/ by 
much sleeps perpetual repletion^ stated and regular 
repose and exercise, to acquire and keep up a cer- 
tain corpulency ; which^ by the least variation in 
his diet or manner of livings was very sul\ject to 
be lost : whereas a soldier should accustom him- 
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sdf to all sorts of inequalities, to a life full of 
discomposure and disorder; aod^ above M, to 
support with ease the want of prpviaions and thjfir 
loss of sleep. These reasons determined Pbilo^ 
poemeo not only to reject these exercises bimsrif^ 
but to. discourage them in others. I will not say 
ihese were the reasons that induced I^curgfus to 
banish the Caestus and Pancratium from Sparta, 
because there is another reason assigned for hie 
doing it> which I shall take notice of in another 
place ; but it is certain that the diet and regim^i 
prescribed by him to his Spartans^ resembled much 
more that of a soldier than that of an athiet)&« 
This corpulency^ or polysarcia^ (fleshiness) as the 
Greeks called it^ was sought after and cheririied 
by the combatants in the Caestus^ as a sort of 
coTcring and defence for their bones and muselea^ 
against dry blows and buffets ; but was at tl^ 
same time yeary improper for a soldier : for^ as 
Epaminondas*' observed to a fat fellow^ whom for 
his bulk he turned out of the army^ it would re- 
quire three or four shields to cover and defend n 
bdly that hindered a man from .seeing his own 
knee. 

On the other hand, there are great authorities 
to be produced in favour of the Caestus. Hercules 
and Pollux^ demigods ; Amyous^ king of the Be-* 

t Phit. Apo|^. 
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brycUnsj aad Evix, ht8 grandsoa, vere the first 
who di»tiiiguifb^4 tbemielves in (hose combats : 
up«D his superioritjF io Mrbich Amycus"^ so valued 
himself as to compel all strangers who touched 
upon his coastj to take up the Caestus^ and make 
trial of his strength and skill in the management 
of that rude instrument of death ; for so it proTdd 
to many^ wbo^ accepting the challenge^ perished 
in the combat But at length the royal athlete 
met with bis match ; Pollux encountered^ sub- 
dued^ and slew bim> according to ApoUonius 
Rhodius ; "^ but that last part of the story is denied 
by other authors. All, however, agree thut Pollux 
handled him roughly enough to make him sensible 
of the folly which many tyranik have run intOj 
some have suffered by^ but wbieh none have re-* 
fleeted upon till they came to suffer ; Damely> the 
folly of enacting an unjust and cruel law^ which 
in its consequences may, and often does happen 
to recoil upon themselves. 

This Amycus is said to have invented the com^ 
bat of the Caestus, 

After him, we find it in Homer ' practised by 
the Wroe^ of the Uiad^ and in Yirgil^ making one 



e See the scholiast, ver. 97, and g JEml y. 

Theocr. 
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among the games exhibited by Aeneas in honour 
of his father Anchises; in which two authors may 
be seen a complete description both of the combat 
and of the Caestus^ with which the hands and 
arms of the combatants were usually bound. Hiis 
consisted of many thongs of leather, or raw hides 
of bulls, wound about the hand and arm up to the 
elbow ; and seems to have been invented, as well 
for a safeguard to those parts upon which the first 
fury of th^ battle generally fell, as for an offensive 
weapon; though, when it was lined with plates 
of lead or iron, (which it sometimes was, accord- 
ing to Virgil) one would think it intended chiefly 
for the latter : but I must take notice, that nei- 
ther of the three Oree^ poets who have given us a 
description of the Caestus, make any mention of 
plates of lead or iron. 

There may possibly have been another intention 
in binding up the hands of the combatants with 
thongs of leather, and that is, to prevent their 
laying hold of each other ; from which, as from 
kicking also, and tripping, they were restrained 
by the laws of the Caestus. 

Pausanias hath helped us to another reason for 
the custom of binding up the fingers of the com- 
batants, which took its rise from an accident that 
happened in the Nemean games. 
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Creogas and Damoxenus/ two cbamiHODi of 
equal strength and skilly having drawn out their 
combat to the eyening^ without either's having 
been able to subdue his adversary^ agreed at 
length to permit each other to strike in his turn 
irliere he should think proper^ without either of 
them endeavouring to ward off the blows. Creu- 
gas began^ and gave Damoxenus a wound upon 
the head. Damoxenus being now to take his 
turn^ ordered his antagonist to lift up his arm^ 
and keep it still ; and at the same time struck him 
under the ribs with the ends of his fingers ; whicb^ 
by reason of the strength and sharpness of the 
nails and the violence of the blow, penetrated into 
his belly ; and Damoxenus following his blow, 
widened the wound, and through it drew out the 
entrails of his enemy, who died upon the spot. 
The death of Creugas gave Damoxenus the vic- 
tory indeed, but not the crown ; for the judges 
of the games drove him with infamy and indigna- 
tion out of the stadium ; as one who had con- 
quered by treachery, and by repeating his blows 
without allowing Creugas to have his turn, had 
basely violated the conditions agreed upon between 
them in the hearing of the whole assembly. Creu- 
gas was crowned ; and the straps of the Caestus, 
which hitherto, according to the ancient custom, 
were tied in the palm or hollow of the hand, were 

r 

h Paus. lib. Tiii. c. 40. 
VOL. II. O 
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from timi time brought of«r tke fingers, aod &8- 
tened upon the wrist. 

The ancient Caestus' was tailed iu()axo^ or 
soft; perhaps becaase it was composed of raw 
hides^ or perhaps to distinguish it from the more 
modem Gaestus. We have idready remarked one 
material difference between them ; by which I 
diink it appears, that the former ¥ra8 more fitted 
to defend the hand and arm of the combataots, 
(which, I suppose, was its original purpose,) and 
the latter to hurt and annoy the enemy : and it is 
iQOt unlikely, that as the Grecians b^an to refine 
-upon the gymnastic exercises, and the science of 
an athlete, firom the encouragement of the public^ 
grew by d^rees into a profession : it is not un- 
likely, I say, that the Caestus should from time to 
time receive several additions ; and that at length 
it should be improved by the Romans^ who de« 
lighted in bloody spectacles, into that terrible 
weapon described by Viigil. This conjecture 
will at least account for the difference observable 
between that in Virgil, and those described by 
the Greek poets. 

I must also observe, that in ApoUooiud Rhodius, 
Amycus the challenger throws down two pair of 
caestusesj the choice of which, out of bravery^ he 

i Vid. Paus. ibid. 
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leaves to Pollux, without drawing lots ; and Pol- 
lux^ without examining, takes those that were next 
him. Did the poet borrow this circumstance fr6m 
any such custom in the public games ? Did the 
combatants in the Olympic stadium bring their 
own caestuses ? Did they cast lota for the choice f 
Or were they furnished by the prendents of the 
games with caestuses of a like form and weighty 
as Entellus and Dares were by Aeneas ? I am 
inclined to think the latter was the method, from 
a custom observed at Olyrnpia^ to furnish the 
armed racers and the discoboli with shields and 
discks out of the public treasures. 

The combatants in this exercise also fought 
naked/ or at most with no other covering than a 
scarf tied round their middle. They also wore a 
cap or headpiece^ to defend their ears and temples 
from blows, which in those places might have 
proved mortal, especially when inflicted by a 
strong hand, armed with so rude a weapon. These 
headpieces were of brass, according to the author 
of the Etj/mologicum Magnum. It appears, how- 
ever, from the following epigram of Lucillius, 
that the consequences of these battles were some- 
times v^ terrible, though the combatants escaped 
With their lives and limbs. 

k See Burette. 
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On a Conqueror in the Caestus. 

This victor,' glorious in his olive-wreath. 

Had once eyes, eye-brows, nose, and ears, and teeth ; 

But turning Caestus-champion, to his cost. 

These, and, still worse ! his heritage he lost. 

For by his brother sued, disown'd, at last 

Confronted with his picture he was cast. 



SECTION XI. 
OF THE PANCRATIUM. 

'^ There are wonderful disputes, as I hear (sa^s 
*' Caelius'' Rhodiginus^) among the grammarians^ 
*^ concerning the Pancratium^ who cannot agree 
'' what sort of an exercise it was ; nor wherein 
'' the peculiar excellence of a pancratiast con- 
'' sisted. But notwithstanding (continues he) I 
'' think it very easy to decide that question/' 
And indeed^ from the two passages which he there 
quotes out of Aristotle and Quinctilian^ it seems 
pretty plain that the Pancratium^ was an exercise 
that partook both of the Caestus and the Pale ; 
by which it is to be understood^ that an athlete 

1 Anthol. lib. ii. c. 1. Ep. i. notg rrje irdKnc, dXXaMi r<»c rife 

a Ant. Lect. lib. xiii. c. 30. wvy/tije xp^^V* *'P^ *•* vutntrai, 

b This is farther evident from Nicephorus Gregoras, apud Synes. 

the two following passages: <rvv- vipi ivvwviiav. See Fab. Ag. Mb. i. 

^irov U irvyfifiQ gal wdXric fjv t6 c. 9, Pint, in Sym. lib. ii. Q. 4. 

vayKpdrtov, l^ijv y&p rtf vayitpa' 8ri yap ftifiiKrai rb wayicpartov U 

TidKav k^iXovTi ov fiovus toiq vo- rt itvyntfQ xqi ndXti^ S^Xov, 
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must borrow many things from each of those sci- 
ences to render himself eminent in the Pancratium. 
He must learn to trip^ and strike^ to box^ and 
grapple with his antagonist ; ^o stand with firm- 
nesSj fall with advantage^ and rise with vigour 
and celerity ; or maintain the combat upon the 
ground : to attack and to defend, to annoj and 
resist his enemy in every attitude ; and to employ 
in one or other of those purposes eveiy limb^ and 
nerve, and sinew, all the faculties, and all the 
strength of his whole body : this is implied in the 
word Pancratium ; *" and is the best account of an 
exercise, in which the combatants were allowed 
(under certain restrictions, hereafter mentioned,) 
to make what use they thought proper of all the 
arms that nature had given them, both oftensive 
and defensive, and of only those : for neither (as 
in the Caestus) were their hands and fingers bound 
up or armed, nor their l^s and feet prohibited 
from joining in the battle, nor were they restrained 
from striking, as in the Pale. They were able, 
notwithstanding, with no other arms than these, 
so to mangle and injure one another^ that it was 
thought proper to restrain them in some points ;^ 
lest a contjest set on foot merely for victory and 
honour should be disgraced by murder or malice, 
and the combatants be provoked to encounter one 



c Pancratium is derived from d See Bur. 2 M^m. flur ie» 
arav and Kparog, Athletes. 
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another in a manner more becoming beasts than 
men. An athlete, therefore^ was forbidden to 
kill his adversary designedly^ to dig or pluck out 
his eyes, to tear him with his teeth, or strike him. 
under the ribs with the ends of his fingers, as was 
done by Damoxenus to Creugas ; notwithstanding^ 
which there was still room enough left for them 
to exercise their skill and strength, their courage 
and resolution : I say resolution, because it was a 
common practice for a pancratiast to choke the 
strength and skill of his antagonist by twistii^ 
and entangling himself about his l^s and arms ; 
and to endeavour by fatigue, and pain, and suffo* 
cation^ to weary him into a surrender of the vic- 
tory. All, or most of these circumstances, are to 
be met with in the story of Arrachion/ which 
happened in the fifty-fourth Olympiad. Arrachion 
was an eminent pancratiast, who in the former 
Olympiads had already gained two crowns, and 
was now to encounter with the last of his antago- 
nists for the third : but he having, perhaps^ ob- 
served by his former combats in what the superio- 
rity of Arrachion consisted^ and thinking it better 
to prevent him, rushed in, and twining his feet 
about him, seized him at the same time by the 
throat, which he griped with both his hands. 
Arrachion, having no other means either of dis- 
engaging himself or annoying an enemy, who was 

e PaoB. lib. Tiii. c. 40. 
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thas got wiUiiii him and had almost strangled him 
to dfitiib, broko one of his toes ; through the ex*- 
treme pain of which the other was com'lielled to 
res^n the Tictory^ at the verj instant that Arra* 
cbion ga?e up the ghost Arrachion^ though 
dead^ was proclaimed conqueror^ and the crown 
of olive was accordingly set upon his hiead. 

In this short history we may observe the love 
of glory triumphing on the one hand over the fear 
of deaths and yielding on the other hand to pain, 
which Milton somewhere styles perfect miserj/. 
And) notwithstanding the bcmsted apathy of the 
Stoics, philosophy perhaps can find no anodyne 
against the importunate and impatient power of 
pain, of so much force and efficacy as the love of 
glory and the dread of shame ; which for that 
reason was always set in oppmition to it by Lf- 
curgus. But as the sense of pain was implanted 
in mankind by nature for very wise purposes^ he 
endeavoured by the force of habit and education 
to superinduce among bis Spartans a kind of se» 
co4id nature^ if not wholly insensible of pain^ yet 
not easily subdued by it. They were accordingly 
taught, even from their infancy^ to set it at defi* 
ance ; to ^ateir the lists, as it were> and combat 
with it; while at the same time their friends^ their 
relations^ and theiiv parents^ animated them to the 
conflict^ and recompensed their victory with praise 
and public honours. To this end many painful 
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didciplines were iovented^ and many sorts of con* 
tests encouraged in Sparta^ as rude and bloody as 
the Caestus or Pancratium^ which nevertheless 
their wise legislator absolutely prohibited : for 
the law of these two exercises requiring that one 
^f the combatants should yield, either in words or 
by stretching out his hand or finger^ or by giving 
some other testimony of his so doing; Lycurgus' 
forbade his Spartans to engage in either of tfaem^ 
because (as he said himself^) he would not have 
them accustom themselves to yield the victory not 
even in sport. The Spartans, undoubtedly, from 
the hardy and athletic course of life into which he 
had put them^ had a much fairer prospect of con- 
quering in these, contests than any other people of 
Greece ; but if they failed of the victory, (which 
even in this kind of warfare depends often upon 
chance and accident, to say nothing of the insur- 
mountable advantages which nature bestows upon 
some men in preference to all other, and which 
no force of art or education can pretend to equal) 
they would then see themselves reduced to the 
sad necessity either of publicly disavowing the 
haughty maxim of Sparta, and breaking her laws, 
or of unprofitably losing a life^ which they might 
employ to much better purposes in the service of 
their country.' The laws of Sparta commanded a 
man to die or conquer; and punished with extreme 

f Pint, in Apopfli. g Herod. Ub. Wi. 
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iofaioy tlKise who saved tbenselYeft by iiglit,^ 
which it only another form of Knoanciog the 
victory : for tbey were not ooly exchided from all 
QiBces and honours, hot it was esteemed i|^nomi« 
DiouB to make any alliances with then by mar- 
riage : it was also allowable for any body that 
net with them to kick and strike them ; and the 
miserabie wretches wandered up and down^ ex* 
posed to the scorn and insults of their countrymen; 
and bearing about the marks of their infamy, in 
the coarseness and colour of their habits, and th^ 
dejection of their countenances rendered still more 
contemptible by being shaved only on one side. 
Lyeuigus, therefoore, acted very consonantly with 
his own laws, in forbidding his Spartans the Caes-^ 
tus and Pancratium ; and very consistently with 
his views of rendering them a hardy and warlike 
pei^le, in permitting and encouraging among 
them the use of all the other gymnastic ex^ cises. 
For these admitting a clear decision of the victory, 
without the hard condition imposed on the. com- 
batants in the Caestus and Pancratium, of acting 
in their own condemnation, allowed the van- 
quished the secret satisfaction of preservii^ his 
nund and spirit at least unccmquered.^ 

. k pint In Ageulao* '' ostendit victi confessio. Curaor 

i This u very well explained by *^ metam prior contingit, velocitate 

the following passage of Seneca de ^ alium non animo antecessit ; luc- 

Bettefic. lib. y. c. S. "" Lusedae- '« tator ter abjectm perdidit pal- 

^ monii Tetant suob Pancratio ant << mam, non tradidit. Cum invictos 

^Caestadecemereyiibiinforiorem ** tue LacedaemoBli ciyes suoa 

VOL. II, P 
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' I need iioti perhftpsy infarm the reader^ that the 
^Xwbatants in the Gaeatus aud Pancratium were 
naked, Ac. and that the rettrictiont jatt. miw 
mentiondd extended also to the former^ as far aa 
Ibe nature of that ^lercise ^I'ould allow. As ia 
these two exerciset it was necessary to pair the 
combatants, this we are to suppose was done bf 
lot, in the same manner as the wrestlers were 
patched in the Pa1£, which has been described in 
atfori^ii^ section, and therefore need not be re- 
peated here : ibut I ouinot forbear inserting a re* 
ttiarkable story of a Samian athlete named Aegles, 
who having' been dumb from his birth, came to 
the use of hia speech, by an effisct as sudden and 
surprising as that related of the son of Croesus : 
take it in the words of Auius Gellius, upon whose 
credit I shall leave it. ** Sed et qoispiam Samiua 
^' athleta, nomen illi foit Af^Atf^, cum antea non 
*^ loquens fuisset, ob similem dicitur causam loqui 
*^ coepisse. Nam quum in sacro certamine sorti« 
'' tio inter ipsum et adversarios non bona fide fii^ 
^ ret^ et sortem nominis falsam subjici animadver*- 
^'tisset; repente in eum, qui id faciebat^ sete 
^ videre/quidfaeeret, magnum inclamavit. At<|ue 
*^ is oris vinculo solutus per omne inde vitae tetiH 
*^ pus non turbide neque adhaese locutus est." 
These words import, that Aegles being a candidate 

^ nftgao aestiniaraity ab his certa- ^ pet se ipM Mutu, sed vox ee- 
'^Blillibtt8 removenuit^ in quilms *' dentis et tiadeie jabentis," 
^'.victoren |acit non wdex, sen 
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for one of ibb four sMred crownij and perceiving 
the officer who wm appointed to niatoli the cofln«> 
batants fraudulently endeavouring to put a wrong 
lot upon him, cried out to him with a loud voice, 
that he saw what he was doing ; from which time 
the band of his tongue being loosed, he continued 
for the rest of his life to speak distinctly and with* 
out hesitatioii. 

If we compare the words, na9i loqueiu^ in the 
former part of this passage, with those non turbide 
neque adhaese, in the latter part, we may be in- 
duced to believe that Aegles, before this accident, 
was not absolutely dumb» but had only a great 
impediment and hesitation in his speech ; which 
wilt make the story somewhat less wonderful: Inirt 
whether in either case the cure was possible or 
not, I shall leave to the naturalists to determine • 
and observe, that tlie fraud which produced in 
Aegles such a violent agitation, as at once broke 
all the impediments which tied up the organs of 
his q>eecih, probably rebted to the lot of the Ephe- 
drus, or odd man, reserved to engage with one off 
the conquerors : a lot of the utmost consequence, 
especially in the Caestus and Pancratium ; in 
which a combatant, though victorious, might 3^ 
luive been so roughly treated, or so much ipent, 
in his former engagement^ as to be little able to 
contest the victory with an antagonist who came 
fresh and unwounded to the battle. Pausanias, 
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todoed, opead^f. qf a p^oqr^^iast mmn^ Sostmttpj^ 
whQ ;bajd a» eaay oiethod of o])tai»ii^ the yiptory : 
hi9 custom was, to seize fast hold of bis aclyersary*^ 
fingers, which he broke, and never quitted his 
hold till they, renounced the contest. Th^s metboi) 
gained him twelve Isthmian and Nemeap^ twp 
Pythian, and three Olympic crovvns,, togethei? 
with a statue at Olympia, and the surname of 
Acro-chersites. 



SECTION XU. 
OF THE HORSE RACES. 

I U4V£ now gone through the several exorcises 
which are distinguished by th|B name of ^inaastic ; 
and which, as well from their seniority,, as theif 
precedence in the celebration of the Olympic 
games, have a right in this Dissertation to taL^ 
plaice of the horse races ; though the competitor/^ 
in the latter were, generally speaking, men of 
faigb^r ranH* and consideration than the atbletae ; 
and the spectacle was in itself, perhaps, mor^ 
pompous and magnificent. 

There were properly but two kinds of horse 
races at 01ympia> namely, the chariot rac^, inttfor 
duced into (hose games. in the 25th Olympiaidi 
and the race of riding horses, which was toot ad^ 

a Isocr. d« Bigli. 
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niitted till the 33rd. AH the rest, ^bich I shall 
take notice of in their order, were little else thaa 
modificatioos of Uieae two. 

It appears from the story of Oenomaus and 
Peldps, that the chariot race was knowii in Elis, 
eTen before the institution of the Olympic gataies; 
whidi are said by some people to have been celei 
brated by the latter^^ upon the occasion of hia 
victory over Oenomaus. It may seem, thereCbre; 
a little strange, that neither Iphitus, what he re-» 
stored these games, nor the Eleans, who after him 
had the superintendency and direction of them, 
should not, before the 35th Olympiad, thint of 
revivkig an exercise so famous in the traditional 
history of their own country. For it was in the 
chariot race that Pelops,"" the great hero of thiB 
£le»na> vanquished Oenomaus, and won Hippof^ 
damia, the fair prize, for which so many princiea 
before him had hazarded and lost their lives : 
ibougiL possibly that lady, like Ececfairia the wife 
of Iphitus, ihay have only beea an allegorical :pei!T 
sonage, and no more be meant by that story^ thaa 
that Pelops conquered . Oenomaus by his superior 
Am in horsemanship.'^ Btit whether this conjee*^ 
ture be admitted^ or whether Hippodamia be taken 
for. the real daij^hter of Oendmain, so nan<ed; 

b Bffb sectipii the first. ; €ompp[n|i4ed of twQ Gr«e|L w^K^^ 

c Pindftr^s Olymp. Ode I. and signifies the art of taming or 

«d Hie %eld Hippodaink is 'lAaiiittginclunrses.' n ' '-'^ 
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perhaps^ by her father, from a science id which 
he took hirtiself to excel, it tends either waj to 
prove the great antiquity and estimation of the 
chariot race.; and brings us back to the question^ 
how it came to pass that it was admitted no ear- 
lier into the Olympic games. This^ in all likeli- 
hood^ was owing principally to the great scarcity 
of horses throughout all Greece, not only at 4he 
time of the revival of those games/ but for many 
Olympiads after ; and in the next place to the 
great expence that attended the breeding and ma- 
naging of horses ; and lastly^ perhaps, to the little 
e^imation in which the Olympic games were held 
M their re-institution. The olive-crown had not 
as yet acquired that lustre, which afterwards nt^ 
tracted the ambition even of kings, and engaged 
the principal men of Greece in a competition for 
an honour, that was esteemed equal to a Roman 
triumph. 

That the Greeks were at all times butill pro* 
vided l^ith cavalry is manifest through the wfiole 
course of their history. At the si^e of Tffoy> 
when they were able to bring into the field an 
army of an hundred thdusand men^ they appear 
toilbive had so fi^w horses^ and to faiive known stf 
little ^f the usefulness of that noble animal, as to 
employ them in no other service than in drawing 
their chariots. With these, indeed, they came 
thundering to the battle ; but with so little order. 
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and in so Mnsll a number^ that in the equipage of a 
chariot^ it is vinble, there was less advantage and 
eonTenience than pomp and ostentation* Hofses 
were the possessions only of the rich and g^eatj 
who never failed, in the enomeration of their 
wealth and treasures, to reckon up their borsM 
and their chariots. This we learn, not from Ho« 
taeronlj, and the poets, who wrote of those eirljr 
times, or lived near them. Isocrates speaks the 
ganie language, in an oration* made to be spokdi 
in a court of justice ; and to prove the nobilitjr 
and wealth of the family of Alcibiades, who by 
liis mother's side was descended from Alcmaeon^ 
lises no other argument, than that Alcmaeon was 
the first Athenian that won a prize in the chariot 
rate at the Olympic games. 

After the Trojan war, and even after the resti- 
tution of the Olympic games, the same scarcity of 
horses is observable in Greece. For neither did 
the Lacedaemonians, the most warlike people of 
Greece, nor any of the Peloponnesians, as Pausa-^ 
nias^ informs us, know much of the use of horses, 
till after the two Messenian wars: from which 
time the former, as they began to extend their 
arms beyond the Isthmus, grew sensible of tiidi 
want of cavalry ; and accordingly took care to 
instruct theiir youth in horsemanship. Nor were 

eDeiBigis. fLib«iT. 
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the AtheoiaDs^ the richeaf and most poweirful 
people of Greece^ better furnishjed with Cavalry 
than the Lacedaemonians their riyals. To remedy 
this eviU ftnd encourage the breed and manage- 
ment of horses^ Solon^ indeed^ instituted a& order 
of citizens in his commonwealth, which consisted 
of such as were of ability to furnish out a horse ; 
and to these he allotted the second rank in the 
state. Yet we find that at the battle of Mara* 
thon/ though they were to encounter with an 
enemy, whose chief strength consisted in their 
cavalry, they were utterly destitute of horse :^ and 
even after the Persians were entirely driven out 
of Greece, which may be reckoned the most glo- 
rious period of that commonwealth, their whole 
number of horse, for some time, amounted to no 
more than three hundred. 

From this remarkable scarcity of horses among 
the Grecians may be shewn, at the same time, the 
reason of their being introduced so late into the 
Olympic games ; and the wisdom of introducing 
them. Greece was in want of horses : it was 
therefore expedient to do something to procure 
them : and no method was like to be so eflfectual^ 
as the raising an emulation among particular 
states and peopH by rewarding with public ho« 
nours those who should excel in the breeding and 

g Herodi lib. ▼!. h Potter's Aatiq. toL ii. 
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managing of horses. Witb this view tben^ in all 
likelihood, was the Olympic olive proposed, as 
the only prize, perhaps/ for which the several na« 
lions of Greece would equally contend : and the 
Olympic Hippodrome was opened as a theatre, 
where the several competitors might exhibit their 
pretensions ; and prove their merit in the pre- 
sence of all Greece. The Olympic games had 
now subsisted near an hundred years from the 
time of their re-institution by Ipbitus, not to 
mention their more remote, though fabulous ori- 
ginal; and consequently began to be looked upon 
with veneration for their antiquity, and frequented 
for the sake of the spectacle : which consisting of 
all the gymnastic exercises, drew to Olympia, not 
only a great number of candidates for the olive 
crown, but a multitude of spectators also from all 
parts of Greece ; who, beholding with pleasure 
and admiration, and rewarding with applause the 
ardor and emulation of those who contended for 
the prize, insensibly contributed to raise the value* 
of the Olympic chaplet ; and kindled in each 
other a like ambition to obtain it. Upon the in- 
troduction, therefore, of the chariot race, the rich 
and noble, who are also fond of glory, as appears 
from their ostentation and love of flattery, with 
pride and pleasure laid hold of an occasion, which 
presented them with the means of obtaining what 
they could not help admiring with the vulgar, 
without engagii^ them at the same time in a 

VOL. II. 4 
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competition with tbem.^ Alexander the Great 
would have contended in the foot race at Olym* 
pia^ could be have had kings for his^ antagonists* 
But^.as I have observed^ there was no room to ob- 
ject against the meanness of the competitors in 
the horse races ; in the list of whose conquerors 
are accordingly to be found kkigs of all those na- 
tions of Greece that were governed by kings,, as 
also the men of the greatest eminency, both for 
wealth and power^ in those commdnweaUhs, 
whose liberty and independence rendered their 
chief citizens equal^ if not superior to those kings. 
Of this last number was Alcibiades ; who per- 
ceiving (as his son informs us in an Oration 
made for him by*" Isocrates} that the Olympic 
games^ were held in great honour and admiration 
by all Greece ; and that the glory acquired in 
those assemblies, where every Grecian was accus- 
tomed to display his wealth, and strength, and 
knowledge, redounded not to the victor only, but 
to bi» country also, resolved to produce himself 
at Olympia : but, considering at the same time^ 
that in the gymnastic exercises the generality of 
the combatants were meanly born, more meanlj 
educated, and inhabitants, perhaps, of mean and 
inconsiderable cities, he refused upon that account 
to engage in those combats, (in which, however, 
be was as well qualified to succeed as any one^ 

i Plut. iS'ApophUi. k Isocr. de Bigis* 
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both from nature and practice,) and entered him- 
self a candidate for the equestrian crown: to 
which no man of a low and poor condition could 
pretend. And upon this occasion (sajs' Plu- 
tarch) he outshone not only all his competitors, 
but all who either before or since contended for 
that crown^ in the number and magnificence of 
bis chariots^ and in the victories obtained bj them: 
(or he brought at once seven chariots into the 
course, and carried ofi^ at the same time^ the firsts 
second^ and fourth prize^ according to. Thucy- 
dides ; ^ or third, according to Isocrates ** and Eu- 
ripides ; the last of whom composed an ode upon 
the conqueror^ part of which is quoted by Plu- 
tarch. The poet in this ode compliments AJci* 
biades upon his having gained at once three 
prizes; a things says he^ which no Greek"* had 
ever done before him. He takes notice^ likewisey 
of another circumstance attending these victories, 
which may seem, perhaps, to derogate from the 
glory of the conqueror, namely, that these victo«- 
ries cost Alcibiades neither trouble nor danger. 

And this leads, me to consider another pointy 



1 In Alex. exercise, u the chariot race, for 

m lib. vi. example ; for there are many in^ 

n De Bigis. stances of people, who gained in 

•o The poet by this must mean, tiie same Olympiad three crowns 

that Alcibiades was the only one in three different exercises. See 

that ever gained, at the same time, Pindar's Olymp. Ode V. and the 

three prises in one and the same former section about the foot race. 
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from ifvbich it will more plainly appear that the 
Eleans» in introducing the chariot race into (he 
Olympic games, had the service of the public 
principally in view; for as they offered the Olym- 
pie olive to the vfrealthy, who alone were able to 
support the great expence that necessarily attends 
the breeding, keeping, and managing horses, so 
did they wisely make the condrtions of obtaining 
it as easy to them as possible, by exempting them 
ftoiii the trouble and danger of driving their own 
chariots, hinted at by Euripides iii the ode above 
mentioned. 

No one, however, was prohibited from driving 
his own chariot ; which, in all likelihood, at the 
first revival of these .races, was more practised 
than the contrary custom of leaving it to the ma- 
nagement of others. The ofiSce of a charioteer 
was anciently far from being dishonourable ; and 
the skill. of managing horses, which were then 
used only in chariots, was reckoned among the 
accomplishments of a hero : but when chariots 
came to be laid aside in war, which seems to have 
happened soon after the heroic ages,^ the useful* 
ness, and consequently the reputation of that art 
began to diminish by degrees ; whence it soon 
came to be lodged in inferior hands. And it was 
by no means the business of the Eleans to ennoble 

p Fotter'f Aht. toI. ii. p. 16. 
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it once iiiore^ by obliging the masters of tbe 
horses to contend in person, and add to the trouble 
and expence of breeding and maintaining them^ 
die subordinate and painful office of managing 
and breaking them. This wpuld have been clog-> 
ging the conditions, and would have disgusted 
some, and excluded others from being candidates 
for a crown, which they might haye been willing 
to deserve, but qnable to obtain in person. Such> at 
least, would have been the situation of all the statesj. 
and cities, and ladies, who contended by proxy in 
.the Olympic Hippodrome, and received the hor 
nours due to that ambition which they were in« 
tended to excite ; and which was as beneficial to 
the public in the women as in the men. Cyniscay'* 
a Lacedaemonian lady of a manly spirit, was the 
first who gave this example to her sex ; encou* 
raged to it by • AgesilauS her brother, king of 
Sparta: who observing some of his countrymen 
overvaluing themselves upon the number of their 
horses, and the victories obtained by them at 
Olympia, prevailed with his sister to shew them, 
by offering herself a candidate for the equestrian 
crown, that they were more indebted for those 
victories to their money than their merit. This 
precedent was afterwards followed by many Ma* 
cedonian ladies ; which shews, at the same time, 
the pre valency of the fashion, the extensiveness of 

q Paufi. LaeoD* Plut in Agesilao. 
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its idfluence^ and the policy of the Eleans^ in 
forming so comprehensive a scheme^ and opening 
by that means^ a field for the ambition of the wo- 
men ; \i^ho contributed equally vfith the men to 
the promoting their principal design in admitting 
chariots into the Olympic games. 

If, notwithstanding what has been just now 
said^ to shew the wisdom and policy of the Eleans^ 
in exempting the owners of the horses from con- 
tending in person, and yet bestowing the crown 
upon them, any one should be still inclined to 
think, that the chief honour of an equestrian vic- 
tory ought, in justice, rather to be conferred on 
the charioteer who won it, than upon the owner 
of the chariot, I shall desire him to take in consi- 
deration the following piece of history, told by 
Plutarch in the life of Alexander. 

Philip, king of Macedon,' having made him- 
self master of Potidaea, received in the same day 
three messengers : the first of whom brought him 
an account of a great victory obtained by his ge- 
neral Parmenio over the Illyrians : the second 
told him, that he was proclaimed conqueror in 
the race of riding horses at Olympia : and the 
third acquainted him with the birth of Alexander. 
Plutarch tells us, that Philip was mightily de- 

r Pint in Alex. 
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%hted with these three pieces of news^ without 
sajiog which of them gave him the greatest plea- 
sure. The first cTeot, undouhtedly^ and the thirds 
tended more directly to the furtherance of bis 
main design ; which was no less than that of en- 
slaying all Greece, and of employing afterwards 
her united forces to conquer^ for his glory^ the 
empire of the Persians. The second was less con- 
ducive to- those. views^ but less pernicious also to 
his country. Let the reader determine^ upon 
which of the three Philip had most reason to 
value himself : and whether any of them, accord- 
ing to the strict rule of justice ciHitended for by 
those who object to the proceeding of the Eleans^ 
ought to have been pkced to hig account ? For 
the first he was indebted to Parmenio and his 
army ; for the second to his rider and his horse : 
and his wife is shrewdly suspected of having 
helped him to the third. 

What I have been sayii^ concerning the vic- 
tors in the chariot race^ will hold equally to those 
\?ho conquered in the race of riding horses^ mule?^ 
&c. in which latter the conditions of obtaining 
the crown of victory were left as large as in the 
former^ and are to be justified upon the same prin- 
ciples. 

But after all^ it may seem impertinent to use 
many arguments with an English reader^ to con- 
vince him of the wisdom and justice of a proceed- 
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iDg ifrhich is every day practised amongst tn ; 
who have also our horse races^ and prizes for the 
victor^ established originally with the same Tiew 
as those of which I am now speakings and under 
some of the same regulations : particularly with 
r^ard to the bestowing the prize^ which with oa^ 
as ^ith the Grecians^ is conferred upon the owner 
of the horse that wins the race^ and not upon the 
rider. If this be an injustice, the jockeys at New* 
market have great reason to complain ; in whose 
opinion^ I dare say^ a piece of plate of a hundred 
guineas is preferable to the glory of a thousand 
Olympic crowns. I will not say their masters are 
in the same way of thinkings nor make any far* 
tber comparison between the customs obserred in 
the horse races at Olympia, and those in fashion 
at Newmarket : I shall only take notice^ that no 
kind of fraud or violence was allowed of in the 
former ; the competitors in which contended for 
glory only : an object seldom heartily pursued by 
those who are sordid enough either to use or con- 
nive at the use of fraud. To return to the cha- 
riot race. 

But though the master of the horses^ for the 
reasons above mentioned^ was proclaimed the con- 
queror^ yet had the horses' their share of honour^ 



t Pindar's Olymp. Ode XIII. ol (n^itriv i^ UpSry <rrt^vfi^poi 
Plut, Sym. 1. ii. Q. 4. Pans. 1. yi. ii\$ov dyiavuv* 
rt/iic dk Kai AiCMc iXXaxov Theoc. Eid. xvi. 
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aftd were crowned amid the congratuUtions and 
applauses of the whole assembly. They who are 
acquainted with Homer and the poets^ will not be 
surprised at the honours thus imparted to these 
noUe animals^ whose nature was by them es- 
teemed not unworthy of a divine original ; and 
whose ardour and emulation in the course seemed 
to express a sense of glory almost human'^ and jus- 
tify the exhortations and expostulations addressed 
to them in those ancient writings* 

A crown was also given to the charioteer^ to 
whose skill and courage the victory was always 
in great measure owing. I say skill and courage^ 
because both the one and the other were abso- 
lutely necessary to finish happily a course^ which 
the many short turnings round the pillars^ and 
the number of chariots which sometimes ran 
together^ rendered extremely difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

To explain the nature of these difficulties and 
dangers^ as well as some particulars relating to 
the horse races^ I shall here insert a description 
of the Olympic Hippodrome^ or horse-course^ 
taken from Pausanias^ 1. vi. which is as follows.' 

t The French translator of Pau- linglj hare obliged the reader, 

8«nias hath inserted a draught of had I not, by comparing it with 

tfie AphesiSy or batrier, here de- Pausamas, discorered bo many 

scribed, designed by the Cheralier mistakes in it, that I thought the 

Foilard, with which I would wil- foUowing description wtmld gife 

TOL. II. R 
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As jou pass out of the stadium^ by .the seat of 
the Hellanodics, into the place appointed for the 
horse-races^ jou come to the barrier^ {"ACpe^ig,) 
v^hefe the horses and chariots rendezvous before 
they enter into the course. This barrier in its 6gure 
resembles the prow of a ship, with the rostrum or 
beak turned towards the course. The other end^ 
which joins op to the portico of Agaptus, (so 
named from him who built it, see the preceding 
book, c. XV.) is very broad. At the extremity of 
the rostrum, or beak, over a bar that runs across 
the entrance, {M x^v^yocO is placed a figure of a 
dolphin" in brass. On the two sid<ss of this bar* 
rier, each of which is above four hundred feet in 
length, are built stands, or lodges, as we]! for the 
ariding horses as the chariots, which are distri* 
buted by lot among the competitors in those races : 
and before all these lodges is stretched a cable, 
from one end to the other, to serve the purpose of 
a barrier^ {vnXviyfog.) About the middle of the 
prow is erected an altar, built of unburnt brick, 
which every Olympiad is plastered over with 
fresh mortar ; and upon the altar stands a brazen 
eagle, which spreads out its wings to a great 

Mm a clearer idea of the barrier iable : without recollecting this 

and Hippodrome of Olympia, with- circumstance, the reader might be 

•lit that draught, than with it. surpriaed to meet with the figure 

u The dolphin here is n symbol of a dolphin uk 4 hofse course, 

•f Neptune, sumamed Hippius, or The eagle is a known ayntbol of 

Equestrian, for his having pro- Jupiter, to whom the Olympic 

duced a horse by striking the ear& games were consecrated. 
• with bis trident, according to the 
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leogCb. This eagle, hy means of a machine^ which 
is put in motion by the president of the horse 
races^ is made to mount up at once into the air 
to such a height, as to become viable to all the 
spectators : and at the same time the brazen doU 
phin before mentioned ^inks to the ground. Upon 
that signal the cables, stretched before the lodges 
on either side of the portico of Agaptus, are first 
let loose, and the horses there stationed move out 
and advance till thej come over against the lodges 
of those who drew the second lot, which are 
then likewise opened. The same order is ob- 
served by all the rest ; and in this manner they 
proceed through the beak, or rostrum ; before 
which they are drawn up in one line, or front, 
ready to b^n the race, and make trial of the skill 
of the charioteers, and the fleetness of the horses. 

On that side of the course, which is formed by 
a terrace raised with earthy and which is the 
longest of the two sides, near to the passage that 
leads out of the course across the terrace^ stands 
an altar of a round figure, dedicated to Taraxip- 
pus, the terror of the horses, as his name imports; 
of whom more hereafter. The other side of the 
course is formed, not by a terrace of earth, but a 
hill of a moderate height, at the end of which is 
erected a temple, consecrated io Ceres Chamyne^ 
whose priestess has the privilege of seeing the 
01ym[Mc games. 
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These are the most remarkable particulars 
vhich Pausanias has thought fit to give us^ re- 
lating to the Olympic Hippodrome or horse- 
course : and though from these we may be able 
to form a general idea of its figure^ yet are there 
others no less necessary to be known^ for the 
clear understanding the nature of the. races; such 
as the length and breadth of the course^ the two 
metas or goals^ round which the chariots and 
horses made their several turnings^ with the dis- 
tance between them ; all which we are left to 
make out by conjecture only. 

The Hippodrome at Constantinople^ of which 
there are yet some traces remaining, is said by 
Wheeler to have been about five hundred and 
fifty ordinary paces long^ and about an hundred 
and twenty broad^ and to have been anciently 
adorned with several excellent ornamtots^ of 
which^ says he^ only three pillars remain for me 
to give an account of» 

The first of these is a pillar (or rather an 
obelisk) of Egyptian granite^ consisting of one 
stone^ about fifty feet long^ erected on a pedes- 
tal of eight or ten feet above ground.' — On the 
north side of the pedestalis a basso-relievo, ex-~ 
pressing the manner how this pillar was set up : 
and another below that representing the Hippo- 
drome^ as it was before that pillar was set up^ 
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Mrith the manner of their horse-races. '^It appears 

'^ (to make use of his own words) with four prin- 

'^ cipal piUars, with a vacant place in the middle* 

'' (where this is now erected) which made the fert 

'' all equally distant from each other. The ordi- 

'' nary stadiums of the ancients had but three pil* 

'^lars^ bcang but an hundred and twenty-five 

'^ paces long, which is a great deal shorter than 

'^this. From. the first pillar they started their 

'' horses, having the word APISTET^, or courage, 

" written on the pillar given them. At the mid- 

'' die they were called upon to make haste, by the 

^' word snETdE, which was written also on the 

'' pillar. At the last they were to return, riding 

'' about the pillar on the farther end ; therefore it 

'^ bad the word KAM^ON engraven on it By this 

''basso-relievo is expressed the running of the 

^' horses, and the emperor standing in the middle 

^' crowning the victor. But what that held up by 

'^ four pillars, and the other single round pillar 

'^ were for, we could not conjecture, unless only 

''for ornament.*' Wheeler's Travels, lib. ii. 

p. 183. 

Whether the Olympic Hippodrome was so long 
and so wide as this of Constantinople, I will not 
determine; but that it was considerably longer 
than an ordinary stadium is evident : for as it ap- 
peajrs from the basso-relievo above described by 
Wheeler, and>^ indeed from medals, and mairy 
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other remains of antiquity, that there were two 
pillars placed towards the two extremities of the 
Hippodrome/ to serve as metas, or goals^ round 
which the chariots and horses made several turn* 
ings^ a large space of ground must necessariljr 
have been left beyond each of those pillars, that 
the horses, and especially the chariots, might have 
sufficient room to make their turnings, without 
running against the pillars, or falling foul on one 
another: and this space must have been large 
enough to admit of a great number of chariots. 
It has already been said, that Alcibiades for his 
own share brought at one time seven chariots, and 
certainly he was not without competitors to dis- 
pute the crown with him. Sophocles, in a des- 
cription of a chariot-race, which I shall insert at 
the iend of this section, speaks of ten, and Pindar 
of no less than forty chariots, contending at one 
and the same time. If, therefore, in a space of 
one hundred and twenty-five paces, the measure 
of an ordinary stadium, room enough be left be- 
yond the two pillars for a large number of chariots 
to pass, the length remaining for the race will be 
much too short. A proportionable space must 
likewise have been left between the pillars, which 
divided the course in the middle, and the two 
sides of the Hippodrome. 

The Circus Maximus, (as described by Dion, 
Hal.) in which the Romans exhibited their cha- 
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riot-raeesy i^aa an oyal building of three stadia, or 
eighteen hundred feet in length, and four plethra^ 
or four hundred feet in breadth, with a row of 
pillars, obelisks, &c, . running down the middle ; 
the first and last of which pillars were the metasj 
or goals, round which the chariots and horses 
made their turnings ; but the Romans never suf- 
fered more than four chariots, which they called 
a missus, to start at one time; and of these missus 
or matches thejr had commonly twenty-four, and 
sometimes many more, in one day. Now, if it be 
considered that in the Grecian games a much 
greater number of chariots frequently ran together, 
we may reasonably suppose their Hippodromes 
were at least as capacious as the Circus Maximus 
at Rome : the dimensions of which, however, 
were much inferior to those of the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, which, according to Wheeler,' 
was seven and twenty hundred and fifty feet long, 
and six hundred broad, taking a pace to be equal 
to five feet. 

The length of the course, by which I mean the 
distance between the two metas, or goals, is an- 
oth^ point that can be settled only by conjecture. 
Had Wheeler set down the distances of those pit* 
lars, which he saw standing in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, it would have helped us much in 
this inquiry : but this I shall refer to the ensuing 
seeticm^ and content myself at present vfith ob- 
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servings that both the chariots and horses ran se- 
veral times up and down the course^ and conse- 
quently made many turnings round the pillars 
erected at the two extremities. Pausanias informs 
us^ that in the Olympic Hippodrome^ near that 
pillar called 'Nysse^ which I take to be that erected 
at the lower end of the course^ stood a brazen sta- 
tue of Hippodamia, holding in her hand a sacred 
fillet^ or diadem, (Tcuvky,) prepared to bind the 
head of Pelops^ for his victory over Oenomaus : 
and it is probable^ that all the space between the 
pillars was filled with statues or altars, as that in 
the Hippodrome of Constantinople seems to have 
been. Here, at leasts stood the tripod^ or table, 
on which were placed the olive-crowns and the 
branches of palm destined for the victors^ as shall 
be shewn hereafter. 

From this account it may easily be conceived^ 
that in a chariot-race both the chariot and the 
driver were exposed tp many accidents, arising 
from the nature of the course. For as they were 
obliged to make several turnings (about two and 
twenty in all) round the two pillars, so did every 
charioteer endeavour to approach as near them as 
possible, in order to lessen the compass he was 
obliged to take. A number of chariots pushing 
all at once for this advantage, which often gave 
the victory, must necessarily have been in danger 
either of running against the pillar, or falling foul 
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upott one another^ isiBd in the tumult mwy must 
bave been broken or overturned^ and their driyera 
thrown out. This was the fate of forty at one 
time, as may be seen in an ode of Pindar/ where 
the poet fails not to congratulate the toiujueror 
upon his having singly escaped such a mitfortune 
out of s0 great a number of competitors. It ap4 
pears also in the same ode, that the victor was not 
insensible of the singularity of his good fortune ; 
as an acknowledgment for which he consecrated 
bis chariot to Apollo, in whose treasury at Par*' 
nassoB it was lodged, uninjured iand entire> says 
the poet, as when it came out of the workman's 
hands. 

And indeed, when we consider th^ fprm of the 
chariots, the attitude of the drivers, the rapidity 
of the motion, and the accidents just now men*- 
tioned, arisii^ from the nature of the course and 
the number of chariots that frequently tan toge-> 
ther, we shall wonder less. at their being thrown 
onl of their chariots and put in danger of their 
Uvea, than at their maintaining their posts amid 
so many difficulties, and coming pff with safety 
and success. These chariots, by some figures of 
them upon ancient medals, &c. seem to have been 
veiy.low, open behind, but closed up before and 
on the sides^ with a kmd of parapet, which was 

X Pindar's Pyth. 04e 6. ; gee the Bcholiaat. 
VOL. II. S 
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iometimes enriched with various sorts of orna* 
meats. There does not appear to have heen any 
seat for the driver^ \vho is therefore alwajs repre- 
iented standings and leaning forward to the horses* 
They had but two wheels^ and consequently the 
fore part of them must have beeii supported by 
the horses^ which inevitably jrendered their motion 
very unequal^ and made it so di£Bcult for the cha- 
rioteer to keep upon his l^s, that nothing but a 
long course of practice could insure a man from 
falling in such a situation. Which^ therefore^ is 
the most astonishing^ the folly^ or the vanity of 
Nero ? 

This great emperor/ great I mean in power 
and dominion^ but with regard to all the objects 
of his ambition, veiy little and contemptible^ 
would needs shew his skill in the management of a 
chariot He chose indeed the noblest theatre, and 
offered himself a candidate for the Olympic crown. 
That his- appearance might be no less extraordi- 
nary than his ambition> and in some measure pro- 
portionable to the majesty of an empa^or of the 
world, he entered the Hippodrome at Olympia' in 
a chariot drawn by ten horses, which he under- 
took to drive himself, notwithstanding, says Sue- 
tonius> he had formerly, in a certain poem of hia^ 
censured Mithridates for the same thing. But the 

y Xiph. et Suet, in Ner<me. z Suet. ibid. 
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event was by no means answerable^ either te the 
flattery of his courtiers^ -or the yanily of his own 
expectations. He was thrown out of his chariot^ 
to the great hazard of his life ; * and though he 
was put into it again, he found himself unable to 
finish the race^ and desisted. Notwithstandi^ 
whicfa^ he was proclaimed conqueror^ and ho- 
noured with the Olympic crown. To return the 
compliment, at his departure he presented the 
Hellanodics, or judges of the games^ with the sum 
of £8000/ and all Greece with her liberty. ▲ 
present that would have done him infinitely moie 
honour than an Olympic victory^ or indeed .than 
any victoiy, had it been frankly and generously 
bestowed, and not paid down as the price of adu- 
lation ; and of a complaisance so mean and ser- 
vile, as shews the Grecians to have been as inca- 
pable of liberty as they were unworthy of it For 
the equestrian crown was not the only thing with 
which the Eleans complimented Nero: they broke, 
in obedience to his orders, the most sacred laws * 
of their institution, and put off the celebration of 
the Olympic games for a whole year, to wait his 
coming into Greece; as if their business, says 
Philostratus, had been to sacrifice to Nero instead 
of Jupiter. What followed after helps us admira- 
bly to discover the true value of that liberty which 

a Xiph. Snet. Arbntfa. Tables, 

b Dion, in Nerone. 260,000 c Philostr. lib. v^ 
diachmiuii or iK8072. 1S0« 4d. See 
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a tjrniDt befiiows : and the vanity and in«ncmty 
of those praises and honours that are extorted 
from slaves and flatterers. Nero, before his de- 
parture> pillaged and wasted Greece/ notwith-- 
standing his pretended grant of liberty ; put many 
people to death, and confiscated the estates of 
others : and the Eleans, on their part, to revoke 
as much as in them lay the honours they bad conr 
ferredon Nero, left out of their public register ^ 
that Olympiad, and that alone. Galba^ afterwards 
demanded of the Hellanodics, as a debt to the 
crown, the eight thousand pounds, with which 
Nero had rewarded their partiality in adjudging 
to him the equestrian crown. 

Upon the day of the race,^ the chariots, at a 
certain signal, marched out of the lodges above 
described, and entering the course according to 
the order before settled by lot, were there drawn 
up in a line ; but whether abreast, or one behind 
another, is a question, it seems, among the learned. 
Eustathius (in his comment upon^ Homer,) says, 
the ancients were of opinion that they did not 
stand in one front ; because it is evident that he 
who had the first lot had a great advantage over 
the other charioteers. The moderns, I belieye, are 
unaniniously of the contrary opinion ; and can 

d Xiph. in Nero. g Paus. lib. vi. 

e See Scaliger ad Euseb. ad h See Pope's Homer, Hiad xxiii. 
Num. MMLXxii. yer. 426. 

f Xiph. in Nero. 
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shew, that the reason assigned by Eustathius 
makes not in the least against the method of rang- 
ing the chariots all abreast ; in which order the 
charioteer, who stood firsts had so clear an advan* 
tage over his competitors^ as to make it necessary 
to dispose their places by lot. For as they were 
to turn round a pillar erected at the farther end 
of the course^ he who had the first place on the 
left hand was nearer to that pillar than those who 
were ranged on his right hand ; had a less circle 
to make upon the turn^ and consequently was not 
obliged to run so great a compass of ground. The 
adfantage^ therefore^ of the first place^ and the 
disadvantage of the last^ which was always in-' 
creased in proportion to the number of chariots 
that contended together^ appeared so considerable 
to the learned Montfaucon^ that he seems to think 
the success of every charioteer must have depended 
entirely upon his lot. And indeed^ had they been 
to turn but once^ or could it be supposed that they 
maintained throughout the whole race the same 
order in which they were first arranged by lot, the 
place could not have been indifferent with regard 
to the victory ; but as on the contrary they were 
obliged to make twelve turnings round that pillar, 
and ten round another erected at the hither end of 
the course, the advantage of the one, and the dis- 
advantage of the other, must have been liable to 
be lost and recovered many times in the race, by 
the skill of the charioteers^ the swiftness of the 
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horses^ or some of those accidents already men- 
tioned. It should also be considered^ that though 
the charioteer^ who was placed first on the left 
hand^ had some advantage oyer the rest by being 
nearer the pillar^ yet he must have oftentimes been 
straitened for room upon the turn^ especially if 
hard pressed by his competitors^ and consequently 
have been driven so near the pillar^ as to endanger 
the breaking or overturning his chariot. In avoid- 
ing^ therefore^ this danger^ and in making these 
turnings in as little a compass as possible, con* 
sisted the chief excellence of a charioteer : as is 
evident from the large instructions which old 
^Nestor' gives his son Antilochus upon that head ; 
and from what Theocritus tells us of the education 
of Hercules,^ whose supposed father Amphitryon 
himself took the pains to teach him the manage- 
ment of the chariot, though he left all his other 
exercises to be taught him by other masters. 

But fond Amphkryon, with a other's zeal, 
Skilful himself to guide the rapid wheel. 
In his own art instructs his godlike heir. 
And teaches how to rule the whirling car ; 
How at the turn with nicest heed to roll. 
Nor break the grazing axle on the goal. 

It was^ however, as much the business of a cha- 
rioteer to approach as near as possible to this pil- 

s Homer*« U. xxUi. k Idyll, xxir. T«r. 117. 
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lar^ as.it was to avoid running foul upon it. To 
this pointy therefore^ as to a centre^ they all 
tended; and let any one imagine what a noise^ 
what a bustle and confusion^ ten^ twenty^ and 
sometimes forty chariots/ must have made burst* 
ing^ at the sound of a trumpet^*" all together from 
the barrier^ and pressing all to the same point ! 
What skill and courage in the charioteers ! What 
obedienccj what strength and swiftness in the 
horses ! What ardour and emulation in both must 
have been requisite to maintain the advantages, 
which their own lots had given them^ or to sur-. 
mount those of their antagonists ! 

o Seest thott not how, when from the goal they start. 
The youthful charioteers with beating heart 
Rush to the race, and panting scarcely bear 
Th' extremes of iev'rish hope and chilling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force : 
The flying chariot kindles in the course. 
And now a-Iow, and now aloft they fly. 
As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky. 
No stop, no stay ; but clouds of sand arise, 
Spum'd and cast backward on the follower's eyes : 
The hindmost blows the foam upon the first : 
Such b the love of praise, an honourable thirst ! 

Mr. Drydem. 

But this was not all ; they were to meet with 
more difficulties^ and of another kind, in the mid^ 

1 Pindar. m Soph. Eloctra. n Virg. Oeorg. iii. 
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die of the course, and contend mth the terrors of 
a deity, who sometimes^ snatched the victory from 
him who seemed to have carried it away from his 
competitors. The name of this deity was Taraxip- 
pus, a name given him from his oflSce; which was 
to scare and terrify the horses, which accordingly 
as they passed by his altar/ which was of a round 
form, and erected at the farther end of the course, 
were wont to take fright, says Pausanias,^ without 
any apparent cause : and so great was their con- 
sternation^ that, regarding no longer the rein, the 
whip, or the voice of their master, they frequently 
broke and overturned the chariot, and wounded 
the driver. The charioteers, therefore, failed not 
to offer sacrifices to Taraxippus^ in order to de- 
precate his vrrath, an4 render him favourable to 
them. 

I shall not trouble the readers with the various 
opinions relating to this pretended deity and his 
terrors, which are to be met with in Pausanias. I 
am apt to believe^ with the French translator of 
that author^ that (if, as Pausanias insinuates, there 
was any thing extraordinary in this matter,) the 
fright of the horses was owing to some artifice of 
those who presided at the Olympic games, and 
wfact, (as he farther remarks) in order to make the 

o lib. yi. c. 20b 
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viciory more glori^usj werewiUing to.; make the 
way to it more hazardous and difficult* 

Bui though the old sayings The mote: danger^ 
the more honour/ may seem to countemioce this: 
remark of the Freoch.Abbe> ought we not rathen 
to suppose .that the Eieans (whose view/i ia eVery, 
pari of ihis institution seem >to have been directed 
to some wise purpose) intended by these terrors to 
exclude the competition of all thiise^ whose bosses 
were not thoroughly broke, and taught not to be 
alarmed at iany sudden noise or unusual rappear*- 
ance? A quality in horses at least as valuable^ 
both .for service and pleasure, as fleetoess, or! any ^ 
accomplishment acquired in the manage. 

I caoiiot help observing by the. way/that the 
Grecians !raust have been credulous and aupdrsti- 
tious even to stupidity, and the Eieans consume 
mate masters in all the juggling tricks and artifices 
of iiopbiitui^e, for a fraud of this nature to; have 
been carried on for so long a time, and in so.pftib^ 
liiC a. plftce as the Hippodrome of Olympia, ia the 
naoQe of a divinity; and ccmducted with so nmich 
seciecy/ahd success as to bring votaries to bU altac 
with oflSsrings and supplications : but Olynipia 
was not the only place in which this imaginary 
ddty was adored ; there was likewise a Taraxippus 
in the Isthmian Hippodrome, as Pausanias informs 

VOL. II. T 
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U8 ; wko adds^ <hftt in Nemea indeed there was no 
deity concerned in terrifying the horses^ but then 
there was a rock^ standing near the pillar round 
Mrhich they toraed^ of the colour of fire^ with the 
hrigbtness of which tbej were wont to be at much 
terrified as with that of fire itself: but he obserirea 
at the same time^ that the terror which seized the 
hotsea at the sight of this rock^ was much inferior 
to that excited by the Tarauppns of Ofympia. 
The same authoif speakti^ afiterwards (lib* x«) of 
the terrors with which the horses were sometimes 
seized in the Pythie Hippodrome^ ascribes them to 
Fortune^ whom he styles the di^enser of good and 
evil in ail human afiairs> and to whom he seems tob 
have recourse m^ely because there was no Tmnx*^ 
ippus at Delphi, nor any terrifying object^ like the 
fiery rock at Nemea^ to hdp him to a solution in 
a case, which nothing but %noraace and supersti-* 
tioa could consider as extraordinary. 

Sophocles/ in his tragedy of Elerti^hatii given 
HS a very noUe description of a chariot«noe in all 
its formsj a translation of which I shall ioserft ia 
thia place, -as well fw the cntertaiiiment of the 
feader, as for the sake of verifyii^ triiat has been 
said above fay so uaexceptmiaUe an authoiity. 

p Vcr. fOO, &e. 
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A DetcripHon of a Charwi Race, 

Wheoy on the second di^, in order next 
Came on the contest of the rapid car. 
As o'er the Phociui plain the orient sun 
Shot his mfmgUd beans, the Pythie conrse 
Orestes enter'd, dided with a troop 
Of charioteers, his bold antagonists. 
One fion Achaia came, from Sparta one. 
Two from the LyUan shores, well practised eadi 
To mie the whirling car ; with these, the StOk^ 
Orestes Tamtiag his Thessalian nates. 
Aetoiia sent a sisth, with jroudhlul steeds 
In native gold anray'd. The next in rank 
From frur Magnesia sfmrng ; iji TThrace the eighth 
His snow-white coursers from Thesprotia drove : 
From heav'a-built Athens the ninth hero came, 
A huge Boeotian the tendi chariot fill'd. 
These, when the judges of the games by kl 
Had fix'd their order, and arraag'd the cars. 
All, at the trumpet's signal, all at once 
Burst from the barrier, all together cheer'd 
Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 
Soon with the din of rattling ears was fil'd 
The sounding Hippodrome, and clouds of dust 
Ascwding, lamted the fiedi breadi of mom. 
Now mix'd, and piess'd togelfer, on they drove, 
JSatMfWt'd the samiting lash, impatient each 
To clear lus chariot, and outstrip the throng 
Of clashing axles, and short*Uowing steeds. 
That panted on each otfaef s n«d», and thrnw 
On each eontignous yoke the milky foam. * 

But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 
Orestes, reimng in the nearmoat steed. 
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While in a larger scope^ with loosen'd reins. 
And lash'd up to their speed, the others flew, 
Tum'd swift ardund the goal his grazing wheiel; 

As yet er^fct u{^on thteir^ whiiVng otbs • " ' 
Roird ey^ary (^riot, till- the hftrd'-mVMith'd steeds/' 
That drew the ThrtM^iaa ear, unmaster'd bi^dke 
With violence away, and ttirnihg short, ' ' 

(When o'er the Hippodrome wiUi winged speed "' 
. They had eotnpleted how the seventh careei*) - ' ' 
Dash'd their wiM foreheads *gainst the Libyaii tear.' 
From this one lo^^kless chance a train of ilh -' ' 

Succeeding, rodely on each other fell 
Horses and charioteers, and soon was filled ' '^ 
With wrecks of shattered cars the Phocian plain. ' ' 

This^seen, th' Athenian with consummate krt ^ 
His course obliquely veer'd, and steering widfe 
With steady rek, th$ wild i^ommotion pas^?d - ' 
Of tumbling chariots, and tumultuous steeds.- 
Next, and, tho<»gh last, yet full of confidence, • ' 
And hopbs of victoiy, Orestes came. 
But when he saw, of his antagonists 
Him only now remaining, to bis mares ■ ^ 

Anxious he riis^d his stimiilttting voice. • ' ' T 

And now with equal fronts abreast ithey^rove. 
Now with alternate momentary pi^de . 
Beyond each other pushed their stretching steeds; " 
. ^.. : • ' ' :..:. •:.(.. . . ./r 

Erect Owstes, and erect his car « ft* 

Through dll'the numbered oonrsesr ndw had^tbod ,^ 
But lucklfiss. in the last, as round the goai >'■ • ' • 
The wheeling courser turn'd, the hither rein 
Imprudent he relaxM, and on the stone 
The shatter'd axle dashing^ from the wheals ' ' ' 
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FetiliMUoiig, hamper'd iii tbe taogliiif Veiiiv. 
The frighted mares flew H^erp o'er tl^ course. 

The throng'd assembly, when they saw the chief 
HurFd from his chariot, with compassion moT'd, 
His youth deplor'd, deplor'd hhn glorious late ' » 

For mighty deeds, now doom'd to unghty woes. 
New dragg'd alpng the dust, his feet in air : ; 

Till hasting to his aid, and sc^urce at length 
The frantic mares restraining, from the reins 
The charioteers releas'd.him, and convey'd 
With wbufads and gdre'disfi^r'd to his friendsJ 
** The just Amphictyons on th' Alheniali steeds 
'* The Delphic laurel solemnly conferred." 






OF THE SEVERAL KINDIs. OF CBABIOT KACXS. > 

The laws and customs of the chariot-race hay- 
ing been explained in the foregoing section^ it re- 
mains to take notice only^ that these laws were 
general^ and extended equally to all. the various 
species of chariots ; excepting that the length of 
the race was diminished for some of them^ as I 

shall observe presently. j 

. • • . ' ■ ' . . « 

The chariot first introducied into the Olympic 
Hippodrome^ and that of which I have been hi- 
therto speaking, was the rixeiov ctiim,* or complete 
charit^t, so named, either because it was drawn 

. • I . .• ,. . • . • • . • . 

a TiXitov signifies aduUua as well as ptrfectm. . 
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bjr JuU-aged horses^ or because it wmt dmwii by 
four horses, vrhich number seems to tiave made 
a complete set among the ancients. These four 
horses were all ranged a-breast^^ the two middle 
ones only vrere harnessed to the chariot by the 
yoke^ from wheace tbey v^eae called Zjgii^ the 
two side hwses vnsft fastened dtiier ta the yoke^^ 
or to some other part of the chariot by their 
traces, and were called Pareori^ Paraseiri, Seiro* 
phori, and Seiraei^ and their reins or traces S^irae 
and Par«oria«» 

Erichthonius^ according to Virgil^ was the first 
that drove with four horses, and^ according to 
Manilius^ was for that invention honoured with a 
place among the heavenly bodies. 

Pnmus Brichthonius currus et quatuor ausus 
Jttngere eqaos, rapidbque rotis insistere victor. 

Vir. Geor. iii. 

Quem cuiru primum volitantem Jupiter ako 
Quadrijugis conspexit equis, coeloque sacravit.^' 

Pagondas of Thebes had the honour of first 
obtaining the prize of this sort of chariot-race in 
Urn Olyinpic games i^ a^ EricbthoQius had in the 
ffffi^ calM Panatbenaea. 

]ii tjie ninety ^third Olympiad was added the race 

b CaeUus Rhodig. c Maail. Ub. i. p. 12. 1. 22. Edit. Scalig. 

d See Senr. k Vkg. ioe. cit. 
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of 4lie chariot cdfed Synotin, ivhkh wm drawn 
by a yekt, or one pair only of ful^aged horses. 

The Apen6 was a chariot drawn bj two mules; 
after tb^ manner of the Synwis^ as Fbiisanias tells 
us^ and waa introduced into the 01jun|>tc ganiift 
by one Asandrastus, as we learn Fivmi Pindur^i 
scbolmt'' I have oeUed it a chariot> thot^ if 
it resembied the Apene d«M^fibed bjr Hoeser in the 
uivtb Iliad/ it should more properly be eafled a 
v<<SS^n 2 and indeed tSiat aoeouni of it agrees 
best with what Pausanias sayi/ who observes that 
the race of the Apene could pretend neither to aa« 
tiquity nor beauty^ and that mules were held in such 
aboodnation by the Eleans,. tl»t they pertnitled 
none of those animals to be bred in their codtitryi 
And indeed the race of the Apene waa biit of a 
ibort continuancei bai^iog been sJMilisliod withisi a 
Tery few Olympiads after its first admission* 

Pausanias and the Greek commentator apoil 
Pindar/ differ so widely in their accounts of the 
times when the Apene was admitted and abolished^ 
that* it would be in vain for me to endeavour 
to reconcile them; especially as the latter dis* 
agfees wen with hiaiself . I shall therefore follow 
the account of Pausanias^ who, at leasts is con- 
sistent with himself: and according to whom the 

t Glimfk Ode ▼• a !«]»• V. «• 9* 

£Ve«»SSSl k OSia^, Q«t T. 
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Apei^ was introduced ioto the Olyhipic gami^ ia 
the seTentieth Olympiad^ and aBolilihed hy pro-- 
clamatioq in the eighty-fourth/ 

: i Iki ihe ninety «nintb Olymrpiad was introdaced 
the vttAixov Sfiikj vfhich yv'as a chaiiot drawn by 
font ci5lts> a&is evident from what t^ausanias^ind-*- 
tbediately subjoins concerning the ^uya;p<V WA«y, 
oiticbariot drawn by two colts/ which^ he tells u^> 
was introduced Jn the hnndred and twenty^nintb 
(Hjrmpiady and thai one Belistiche^ a Macedonkii 
faidy^'Was the first that carried off the crown iii 
thatitece^ 

>^E shall now endeavour to settle the different 
l9iigtfafi'^(^ the race assigned to each species of 
th^e chkriots ; a point not yet determined by any 
suthbf that I know of. In order to this^ I shall 
beg learve to produce two passages^ one from Pin^ 
dar^ and another from his scholiast. That of 
Pia^ris as^follows : j' — 









//,:??frhe. tvord.s; jdf-ithiB scholiaatesplaining^tJiis 

'j.'O ri ,Vi ^ ' • .^/• . ■'. -. :\>! '■ - ' ;••- ■/. 

} Lib. T.^c. 9. habebat^ duodeeies iBflexnm qirca 

' * *t llib. Vi 6.' rf.^ * ' * * * ' tertniinim ctirribuTi equonun plan- 

1 Olymp. Ode iii. ver. 58. Qua- tare, 

mm (arborum, oliVafum seflidet) m J^x^^^^ Keoit'. ' l¥«ttlt^ ter- 

ciun (Herculem) d«lce (t«n4eriibn mimim. Queiii daodede^ oiroui- 
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passage are^ ^yovv o Smii^nug ol AyMV/^tf/iibcvdi rc^piV- 
Tosg vefifiqxi^TO^ if, iuiendyvafiiCTOv ri tfl yv«fjtTToOc 
£;^y, £TCiJi| Moi tfii' Sf6(iovg ixoiet ri rikeiov apjuift rSv 
tinrosv, TO ie twA/kov^ i^« 

tipiut in this passage of Pindar signtiieii the 
pillar erected at the end of the course^ round 
which the ichariots turned^ as has been shei/vn^ and 
the epithet S^SeHdyvtifMrrov applied to that, imports 
that they turned twelve times round that pillar ; 
and consequently that they ran twelve times up^ 
and as often down the course. 

Afoyi^og signifies cursus, a race or course^ and 
because (as I suppose) the first"" race at Olympia 
consisted only of one length of the stadium, it 
came to signify^ when applied to the foot-races^ 
the measure of one length of the stadium^ as is 
evident from the following passages,*" iiavXog Jjrf- 
pu^ itxKovg €vx TOittv iMtiMFTyi^a^ i. e. Diaulus est 
cursus duplex tmumfaciensflexum; and 6 Uhixog 
ivrdSfoiJLog* r^sTg yif )(tf|XTT?i{«c f?%f, na? r6 Kctfjurrvipog 
iliuffu^ Dolichus, cursus septemplex: tres eniin 
fiexus habuit, et dimidiumfiexus. 

But d$^fii9c> when applied to the horse-races, 

bant quadrigae ; vel SiahKayva- n The stadiuniy or simple foot- 

lAwroVf utpote duodecim flexus ha- race. 

beDtem ; quajidoqiiidem duodeoim o l^ietzes, oitatus a P. Fabto 

cursus perfecit rb rkXtiov apfia, Agonist, lib. i. c. 28. 

ViaKiMV YttQ octo. 

VOL. IK U 
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signified a course of four stadia^ as is evident from 
these words of Hesychius : hiretog ^6fjt,og nrqcLari- 
hii Ttg, and from these of Pausanias^ Sfoii^ot U ti9i 
rov hfctorj jxiixoff jxfv SlxvXoi Svea. Now as SaSenm 
S^SfiovQ and JcoJfx^ yvaiLxrovg in the above cited 
passage from the scholiast of Pindar are plainly 
of the same import^ we are to understand by ApJ/x.^ 
hrKe(c^, a course consisting of one turn^ or rounds 
once up and down the Hippodrome; which whole 
course or rounds being equal to four stadia^ it 
may from hence be inferred^ that the two pillars 
(viz. that from which the horses started^ and that 
round which they turned) which divided the 
course into two equal lengths, were two stadia 
distant from each other, consequently the whole 
length of the race of the rixem a^iut^ or chariot 
drawn by fuU-aged horses^ consisting of twelve 
rounds, amounted to forty-eight stadia^ or six 
Grecian miles ; that of the xahtKov iqyM, or cha- 
riot drawn by colts, consisting of eight rounds^ to 
two and thirty stadia, or four Grecian miles. A 
Grecian mile, according to Arbuthnot's compu« 
tation, was somewhat more than eight hundred 
paces ; an English mile is equal to 1056. 

Under the two denominations of the riketov 
tcflLcc and icaXDiov i^^ct, the scholiast of Pindar 
meant^ as I imagine, to comprehend all the spe- 
cies of chariots ; which he hath ranked in two 
classes, not by the number, but the age^ of the 
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horses : as appears from his putting tmA/xov affia 
in opposition or contradistinction to rixaov affuc. 
For rikeiog, as I observed before, signifies^ not 
only perfectusy but adultiis also. Bj the words 
reAeiov affLct, therefore^ in this place^ we are to un- 
derstand a chariot drawn by full-aged horses, 
which takes in the synoris^ or chariot and pair of 
full-aged horses ; as well as the ri^nxvov, or cha- 
riot and four : and by vJkihqv A^ftff, a chariot 
drawn by colts, or under-aged horses, whether 
four or only two in number. The race of which 
latter consisted of eight rounds, that of the former 
of twelve. 

That the race of the 'xcoKmof S^ijm, or chariot 
drawn by under-aged horses, though four in num- 
ber, consisted only of eight rounds, is evident 
from the passage of Sophocles, a translation of 
which was inserted at the end of the preceding 
section. For as the words <reipeuoy hrov (ver. 742 
of the original) prove that the chariot of Orestes 
was drawn by four horses, so doth the word tmAoi 
shew that those horses were under-aged : and who- 
ever considers attentively what is there said about 
the sixth and seventh round, syLToy yuti efiiofj^v S;tfju.oy, 
will find reason to conclude, that the accident 
which befel Orestes happened in the last and 
eighth round. Though Du Faur thinks it mani- 
fest from this very passage, that the chariot race, 
at least, in tl|e times of Sophocles or Orestes, con- 
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tiflted of no more than seven rounds. But had 
he observed that the eight chariots^ Svhtch are 
there said to have been overtArned^ were then 
running the seventh rounds and that Orestes^ who 
with the Athenian still continued the race^ was 
thrown out of his chariot some time after^ he must 
have seen that the race consisted of more than 
seven rounds ; and that it consisted precisely of 
eight we have reason to conclude^ from what has 
been produced from the scholiast of Pindar re- 
lating to the WXiKov ctfiut, or chariot drawn by 
under-aged horses. 

Indeed, the whole story of Orestes contending 
in the. Pythian games was a mere forgery of the 
poet^ to serve the purposes of his tragedy : it is^ 
however^ to be presumed^ that in order to give it 
the greater air of truth and probability, he kept 
close to the laws and customs of those games. 
And as the laws and customs relating to the same 
kinds of exercises^ seem to have been the same in 
the several sacred games of Greece^ it is very al- 
lowable in all parallel cases, to apply to one what 
is related of the other. Thus» as we are told by 
Pindar's scholiast, that the race oF the chariot 
drawn by under-aged horses consisted of eight 
rounds in the Olympic games, we may affirm the 
same of the same kind of race in the Pythian 
games : and in like manner we may conclude, 
that the signal for starting was given by the 
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sound of a trumpet in the Olympic chariot races^ 
from Sophocles having informed us that this was 
the signal given in the Pythic Hippodrome. 



SECTION XIV. 
OF THE RACE OP RlblMO HORBES. 

That chariots were in use before riding horses 
need not be observed to anj one that is acquainted 
with Homer; among all whose heroes, Greek and 
Trojan^ there is not one that ever makes his ap* 
pearance on horseback, excepting Diomedes and 
Ulysses/ mounted upon the horses of Rhesus, 
which they had taken in their expedition by night, 
after having killed their master in his sleep. It 
appears, however^ by this instance, that neither 
the heroes nor the horses were utter strangers to 
the art of riding : as by another passage in the 
fifteenth Iliad, it is evident that horsemanship was 
carried even to some degree of perfection, at least 
in the time of that poet, who lived but in the next 
generation after the siege of Troy, according to 
Sir Isaac Newton. The passage^ last mentioned 
is as follows : 

•fie ^ 5/ avf/p cVirom rcXijri^ctv, &c. 

So wben a horseman from the watry mead 
(SkiU'd ift the manage of the bounding steed) 
J>rive9 four fair coursers, practis'd to obey. 
To some great city through the public way : 

a See H. k\ b U. o, wer, 679. Pope'a U. xv. ver. 828. 
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Safe in his ait^ as side by side they run. 
He shifta his seat, and Taults from one to one : 
And now to this, and now to that he flies : 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 

I the rather quote this passage^ because I find 
some authors*" have introduced an exercise like 
this into the Olympic games ; upon what au- 
thority I know not ; for I do not find in those 
books that I have looked into, mention made of 
any other race of riding horses than those of the 
Celes and the Calpe. And as to that particular 
jHece of horsemanship described above, Eusta- 
thius in his comment^ upon Homer tells us^ that 
in the old scholia it is vrritten^ that Demetrius 
said he had seen a man vaultings in the manner 
described by the poet^ from the back of one horse 
to another^ holding the bridles at the same time^ 
and keeping the horses to their speed without any 
interruption or incumbrance/ Which implies^ 
that such a sight was very uncommon ; and con- 
sequently that no such exercise could ever have 
been admitted into any of the games of Greece*- 

The word x£Aiir/|f/v, used by the poet in the be- 
ginning of this simile, may possibly have induced 
some people to imagine, that the riders of the 
horses called KeXi^reCj celetes, were accustomed 
to leap from one horse to another, as if that word 

c Rollings Hist. An. torn. v. p. 72. Edit. Amst. 
d See Barnes in Ioc» 
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was a term of the manage, of which the verses 
that follow after were no more than an explana- 
tion. It is certain^ however, from a passage in 
the Odyssej,^ that by hitoc %sh)^g Homer meant to 
signify no more than a riding horse/ and conse- 
quently that by the word McAffr/^fiv^ which is de- 
rived from ^iKviQ, no more is to be understood in 
this place than simply to ride. 

This interpretation of xiAti;^ celes^ may be far- 
ther confirmed by the authorities of Pindar and 
Pausanias, particularly by a story related in the 
last-mentioned author, of a mare/ named Aura, 
belonging to one Phidolas, a Corinthian. This 
mare, says the historian, having accidentally 
thrown her rider soon after she had started from 
the barrier, continued the race of her own accord, 
and turned round the pillar as if the rider had 
been still upon her back; upon hearing the trum- 
pet she mended her pace, till coming in before 
her antagonists, she stopped short over against 
the judges of the games, as conscious of having . 
gained the victory. The victory was accordingly 
adjudgjed to her master, Phidolas, who, by erect- 

e Odyss. E. rer. 371. See the fttvoc ircXXapioc * ywfiv<5c. By 
scholiast. which last word also it looks as if 
< jf That this is the true meaning the rider was naked, like the ath- 
of KikriQ is confirmed by the fol- letes who contended in the gym- 
lowing words of Suidas, ILkXriQ b nastic exercises. 
fiovog tirxoff, icai 6 lirl to{/t6v fepo^ g Lib. ri. c. 13. 
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ing ia return a statue to her honour, intimated to 
i^yhom the merit of that victory M^as due. 

In this story there are two or three particnUtrs 
worth observing : as firsts there is no mention of 
any other horse or mare that shared the victory 
vfiih Aura ; and consequently, in the race called 
Celes, each competitor made use of but one single 
horse. Secondly, I shall take notrce, that the 
victorious Aura W2is of the feminine gender, and 
from thence take occasion to acquaint the reader, 
that in all the races, as well of riding horses as of 
chariots, mares or horses vrere indifferently used ; 
excepting in the race named Galp^, in which 
mares only were employed, as I shall shew pre« 
sently. In the third place, it is observable, that 
though the rider was thrown off in the very be- 
ginning of the race, yet was the crown awarded 
to Phidolas, the master of Aura ; to whom cer- 
tainly no less was due, than if his mare had con- 
quered under the conduct and direction of her 
rider. 

By the circumstances of Aura's mending her 
pace upon hearing the trumpet, I think we may 
conclude, that the trumpet either did not souad 
during the whole race, but at the last round onlj, 
or that it sounded differently in different periods 
of the course. There was a meaning in the sound 
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of the trumpet, which Aura underfitoed. She 
was probably an old stager there, or had beea 
made acquainted io the mani^ with all the rules 
and custoina observed in the Hippodrome at 
Olyrnpia. 

The race of full-aged riding horses, of which I 
have been hitherto speaking, was instituted in the 
thirty-third Olympiad^ and that of the mApc 
nixvig, or uiider^aged riding horse, in the one 
hundred and thirty-firist, 

I shall not here enter into the question, how it 
came to pass that the use of riding borses was pes* 
terror to that of chariots ; since that question can 
be answered only by conjectures. The fact is so 
notorious, that, according to Mens. Folard,^ clia-' 
riots were used i^n war above a thousand years be* 
fore there was any such thing as cavalry among 
the ancients ; the use of which, one would ima- 
gine, says that gentleman, should notwithstanding 
have come into their heads before that of chariots. 
They seem to have had a terrible notion of beii^ 
mounted on the back of a horse^ and have accordr 
ingly made monsters of those people whom they 
6r8t beheld in that attitude ; to which they were 
not very speedily reconciled. Time, indeed, wore 
off that amazement by degrees ; and their inter- 

h Obser. sur la Bataille de Messenie, 
VOL. II. X 
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course with other nations not only rendered riding 
horses familiar to thetn^ but convinced them like- 
wise of the advantages accruing from the use of 
cavalry. Whence it came to pass^ that an order 
of equites, or horsehien^ was instituted in most of 
their commonwealths ; to whom^ as in Athens^ 
was allotted the second rank in the state. Upoa 
the same principle^ perhaps^ was the TTT$g xiAifc> 
or rtdittg horse^ admitted into the Olympic Hip- 
podrome^ and held in such estimation^ that al- 
though the race of riding horses was neither so 
magnificent nor so expensive^ and consequently 
not so royal^ as the chariot race^ yet we find, 
among the competitors in this exercise^ the names 
of Philip^ king of Macedon, and Hiero^ king of 
Syracuse. To the latter is the first Olympic Ode 
of Pindar inscribed, in which honourable mention 
is made of the horse Pberenicus, wh«Me fleetness 
gained for bis master the Olympic crown. 

The race of the Calpe was performed with 
nsares ; from whose backs the riders were accus- 
tomed to leap towards the latter end, that is, in 
the last stage or period of the pourse ; and laying 
hold of the bridles finished the race in that man- 
ner. Hie same custom is still observed, says 
Pausanias, by those riders called Anabatae, be- 
tween whom and the riders in the Calpe there is 
no other difierence, than that the Anabatae are 
distinguished by some particular marks which 
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they carry about them, and ride upon horses in- 
stead of Riares. The race of the Gaipe was insti- 
tuted in the seventy-first Olympiad^ andj together 
with the Apencj abolished in the eighty-fourth. 

We are not to conclude from what Pausanias 
says of the Anabatae^ that the Caipe was after- 
wards revived under another uame^ and admitted 
again into the Olympic games^ with those alter- 
ations he speaks of. Had this been the case^ he 
would undoubtedly have told us so expressly^ 
after having been so particular in his account of 
the times in which the Calpe was instituted and 
abolished. 

I cannot give the reader any information of the 
length of this race, nor of those of the Celes : but 
I think it reasonable to suppose^ that the latter, 
distinguished, as has been observed, into two 
classes, one of full-aged, and the other of under- 
aged horses, consisted of the same number of 
rounds as those of the chariots, distinguished in 
like manner into two classes. 

Neither can I determioe the different ages that 
ranked the horses in one or the other class ; nor 
whether the weight of the riders, or the sizes of 
the horses, were taken into consideration. All I 
*can say to it is^ that those points seem to have 
been left to the discretion of the Hellanodics, who 
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were api)ointed to examine the young hordes tbat 
were entered to run for any of the equestrian 
crowns/ and who were sworn before the statue of 
Jupiter Horcius^ to give a true and impartial 
judgment upon the matters left to their examina^- 
tion^ without taking any reward ; and not to dis- 
cover the reasons which disposed theqi to reject 
some and admit others. 



SECTION XV. 
OF THE CANDIDATES FOR THE OLYMPIC CROWN. 

From what has been said in the preceding sec- 
tions of the nature of the several exercises of 
which the Olympic games consisted^ it is natural 
to conclude, that every one who fancied himself 
qualified for obtaining an Olympic victory, was 
admitted to contend for it. But if it be consi- 
dered that the Olympic games were part of a re- 
ligious festival, instituted in honour of the king 
and father of all the Pagan deities, and so- 
lemnized with the utmost splendor and magnifi^ 
cence, by pompous deputations from every stale 
of Greece : that the assembly, from the great con- 
course of people of all orders and condition, who 
upon these occasions usually l>esofted to Olympia, 
either from devotion or curiosity, or other motives, 
must hiive been very numerous and august : and 

i Paus. lib. v. c. 24. 
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lastly^ tiiat a victory in the Olympic games was 
attended with many considerable honours and im* 
munities : whoever^ I say^ will take these several 
points into consideration » will not be surprized to 
find all those^ who offered themselves as candi-* 
dates for the Olympic crown^ before they were 
admitted to contend for it^ subjected to such con* 
ditions as were necessary to maintain that order 
and decorum which became so sacred and solemn 
an institution ; and required to pass through such 
an examination as might tend to exclude all who 
sheuld in any degree apprar unworthy of the ho- 
nour of contending for the Olympic oliye. 

What these were I shall now proceed to shew. 

Some time before the celel^ation of the games, 
the candidates were obliged to give in their names 
to one of the Hellanodics, and to specify at the 
same time the several exercises in which they pur- 
potsed to contend. X say some time, because it is 
not certain how long before the games they were 
4»bUged to do th» ; nor whether they were re- 
quired to do it in person, or whether a notifica- 
tion of such an intention by a messenger, or by 
leMeronly, was deemed sufficient. 

The candidates, indeed, for the equestrian 
crown, weve exempted from personal attendance^ 
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even in the day of trial ; and consequently had 
the privilege of entering their names by proxy. 

Mons. Burette^ pretends^ that this privilege 
was equally allowed to the other candidates ; for 
whicb^ however^ he produces no authority. And 
indeed^ I cannot see of what service it could have 
been to them^ considering the obligation they 
were under of repairing to Elis^ by a certain day^ 
under the penalty of being excluded from con* 
tending for the crown : an evidence of which 
Pausanias^ hath given us in the instance of Apol* 
lonius Rhantis. Apollonius, who was of Alex- 
andria^ was not only fined by the Hellanodics for 
contumacy^ in not appearing on the day ap- 
pointed, but not permitted to engage in the com- 
bat^ notwithstanding he pretended to have been 
detained in the Cyclades by contrary winds. He- 
faclides> his countryman and antagonist^ took 
care to prove the falsehood of that plea ; and 
shewed that the true reason of ApoUonius's 
coming so late^ was his staying to pick up the 
lucrative prizes in the several games of Ionia. 
ApoUonius upon this, and some other candidates 
who were in the same circumstance^ were eiccluded 
the combat; and Heraclides^ without a battle^ 
obtained the crown : at which ApoUonius was so 

k 2 Mem. snr les Athletes. 1 Lib* y. c. 21. 
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exasperated^ that^ armed as he happened to be 
with the caestus for the engagemeDt^ be ran upon 
Heraclides^ ^ho ^as receiving the crown, and 
pursued him even to the seat of the Hellanodics ; 
which childish fury, says Pausanias, had like to 
have cost him dear. 

By this story it is evident there was a time 
prefixed for the appearance of the candidates ; 
but we are left again to conjecture how much 
that time preceded the celebration of the games, 
though I think there are some yery good marks 
to direct us in that inquiry. 

I have already observed, that though the games 
themselves lasted but five days, the preparation 
for the games took up thirty. These thirty days 
were employed in exercising the candidates, as 
Tzetzes and Philostratus "" inform us ; from 
whence it may be inferred, that they were required 
to resort to EHs at least thirty days before the ce- 
lebration of the games. 

The custom of putting the candidates into a 
course of exercise for thirty days before the games, 
furnishes us with a very good reason for the rigid 
proceeding of the Hellanodics with regard to 
ApoUonius. It was for the dignity of the Olym- 

c In Lycoph. in Vit. ApoU. lib. v. 
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pic games that none should be admiCted to con^ 
tend in them without being duly prepared."^ Tba 
preparation was accordingly very severe^ and tbe 
exercises enjoined the candidates upon that oeca<- 
sion were more laborious and intense than upon 
any other. They were iittacked in every part of 
their science^ and put upon trying to the utmost 
their patience and fortitude^ in supporting hunger 
and thirsty and heat and cold, and toil, continued 
sometimes^ without intermission^ for a whole day 
together. This trial the candidates were obliged 
to undergo^ that they might be thoroughly ac-* 
quainted with their own strength before they en^ 
tered the stadium ; and not, by rashly engaging 
in an attempt to which they were by no nfeans 
equals run the hazard of disgracing a spectacle 
which all Greece was assembled to behold : and 
of vilifying^ by an unworthy competition^ that 
crown^ for which the most eminent and most de- 
serving were always candidates. 

We may conclude, however, by ApoUonius's 
pleading against the sentence of the Hellanodics, 
that they had a power of dispensing with the noa- 
observance of this law, in cases where the offence 
was involuntary, and proceeded from accidents^ 
which were either unforeseen or unavoidable; 
such as sickness, contrary winds, and many other : 

d Fab. Agon. lib. i. c. S2, Sec. ; lib. ix.c. 10, 11, 16. 
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but the& taeli accident must have been fuUy 
pnnred, with0ut fraud or equivocaiion ; which 
indeed it waa not Terj easy for a candidate ta 
make ufe of without being detected, either bj his 
antagonists, or by some one in an assembly thai 
was composed of inhabitants of every city, nay, 
even of every village throughout Chreece. 

The place where the preparatory exercises were 
porformed was ike 09d Gymnasium in BUa»* 
where the Uellanodics attended every day, as wcil 
to distribute the proper e&ercises to the severa) 
classes qI candidates, as to see that they were <luly 
performed : thou^ it is to be supposed, that in 
the perfivmance of ihem the candidate Mwe go-* 
veraed entiidy by the several marters of the Gym- 
nasium, whose office it was to prescribe the man-» 
ner, and regulate the propmrtion of each exercise. 

Near this Gjrmnasinm was the Forum ef the 
Eleans, in which, says Pauianias,' they were wont 
to break and exercise their horses, and from thence 
wastheleram named Hippodromos, or the horse 
coufse. Bat I am afraid it cannot be xonclnded 
from this passage, that the horses, which were en- 
tered to run for the several equestrian crowns, 
were^ like the gymnastic candidates, obliged to go 
through a preparatory course of exercise. That 

c Pans. lib. VI. c. as. f Uh. ri. c. S4. 

VOL. II. Y 
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tbeywete indeed kept in constant exeBcise/ there 
is little room to doubt ; but whether that was 
ddne in compliance with* any law or custom ofibe. 
Olympic games^ or at the discretion, of thair aaa- 
lers^ is^ I thinks not at all evident. 

s 

There is the same uncertainty relating to the 
time in which the competitors for the equestrian 
erown were required to enter their naimes^iaod 
send their chariots and their horses to 01ympi«, 
But it is not unlikely that in all things^ exeepting 
personal attendance^ they were subject to the 
same regulations^ with the other candidates^ as they 
undoubtedly were in some instances that I shaU 
mentioB'presently. If tliis be so^ all the alcove* 
stated difficulties will be removed ; and it. will .be 
dear that the equestrian. candidates were rjcquifed 
to« enter their names^ and send their chariots and 
their horses to Elis^ at least thirty days before the 
eelebration of the games ; and that the charioteers 
and riders//who were in^ these tioases allowed to be 
praxies for their masters^ were subject « to the 
customary preparation;, and consequeirtly we»t 
through a prdper course of. exercise. during the 
said thirty days. 

The probability of this argument will appear 
yet stronger/ when we come to ceni^der the o«Uh 
taken by the gymnastic candidates^ before they 
were finally admitted ; and froa>^ which there is 
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no reason to thiok that the eqoestriaa candMates 
were exempted. The former in this swear that 
the^ had exactly performed every thing required 
f^ ^lem by way of exercise for ten months toge- 
ther. In these ten months were iocludedy as I 
suppose^ the thirty days^ or montli^ spent in exer« 
ciring themselves in Elis : for the other nine they 
were probably left at liberty to practise^ each in 
the gyixinasium of his own town or country. That 
only 'thirty days of this ten months' preparation 
were spent in Elis^ is^ I think, evident from the 
folk^iig words of Philostratus : ^ ^UXeTa roig A^ 

iv i\mi rVi^Ukth, that is, '' The Eleans, upon tlie 
^^ approach of the Olympic gam^, exerebe the 
^^ athletes for thirty days together in the town of 
'' Elis itself/'. 

The same author tells us, that this long and 
severe probation, which the candidates were 
obliged to undergo, first at home and afterwards 
at ji^is, was -usually concluded with an exhorta- 
tion^ addressed to them by the Hellanodics, befoie 
iheir departure for Olympia. '^ If ye have exer- 
'^ cised yourselves in a manner suitable to the dig- 
'* nity of the Olympic games, and are conscious 
'^ of having done no action that betrays a sloth- 
^ ful, cowardly, and iHiberal disposition^ proceed 

g Vit. Ap, lib. V. 
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'' bokUj. If Mrtj depart, M je thai are so 
'[ mittiied.'' 

But wntvrithttaadii^ this pemiiasioo to deputy 
th^re 18 aa instasce of a pajacratiast, oae Seri^fiofi 
of Alexandria^ ivho in the 20 Lrt Olympiad ^aa 
puDisbed far running a.waj the day before the faat-» 
tie vi9l% to bate come on ; be was afraid^ it seems, 
of bis antagonist, and fled: for whieh piece of 
oowardaee he was £ned by the HelbiBodies ; \riM>, 
to .pecpetuate the memory both of the pmtMiment 
and .the erime, out of that fine ^ected a statue to 
Juf^ter* Th6re is no other instance, says Pama** 
ms^iof the like oflfence; hut this aJbne is^sujjBcient 
4o.de»enatfate/that it was reckoaed a lUnd of de- 
sertion in, axaodidate to retire before a coaibat in 
which he had listed himself to enga^ 

. Bat this flight cf Serapion must be supposed to 
have Imppened after his arrival at Qlympaa ; 
where^ at the opening of the games, a hetajkd pub^ 
iiely proclaimed the names of all the oandidates; 
as they were entered in a register, kept by the 
Uellanodics for that pqcposo; together ^wsth the 
exact mimher of competitors in eachkisid of exer- 
cise. For a candidate to deeline the «ombat, 
after hairiag deolared:bimself a competitor, and in 
so pnblic a manner^, as .it .were^ defied his antago- 
nists, was certainly a kind of desertion worthy of 
disgrace and punishment. 
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After (aildj b$ I iroagiiie^ immediBtdy after) ihe 
herald had thus called over the candidaleB, who 
doubtless appeared and answered to their names^ 
tbey were obliged tb undergo an examination of 
aaoiher kind^ connsting of the following interro-> 
gatorifis : 1. Were tbej freemen ? 3. Were they 
Grecians ? 3. Were their characters clear from 
all infamous and immoral stains ? 

That the candidates £br the Olympic crown 
w^e to be freemen^ is suflSciently evident from a 
passage'' in Dionysitts of Halicarnaasos ; who, aa 
a rbetoisician, laying down rules for haranguing 
them before tiky entered into the stadium, amoi^ 
Q^tb^ tPt^cs^ which he there recommends as pro^ 
per on that occanbn to be insisted upooj advises 
the orator to wmoA them of their being free : a 
contt4eration, says he, that ought to preserve those 
^ho value ihemadves 4ipon that title from incur- 
ring^ by ti^ comtBiissioQ of any base. or unworthy 
action^ the punishments due only to slaves. By 
punishments^ in this place, is meant (besides fines, 
esclu^iod ftom the games, &c.) the bodily correc- 
tion that was inflicted by order of the HellanodiM' 
upon those who were guilty of an irregularity, of 
any fraudulent or corrupt practices; which, aa 
they are the geniune product of mean and servile 

h In Proreptico Athlet i See Fab. Agon. lib. i. c. 19. 
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naiads^ ought therefore to be repressed by serf ile 
punisbmeiits. 

The story of Alexander^ the son of Amyntas^ 
king of Macedon^ as \i is related by Herodotus^^ 
may serve to shew that none but Grecians were 
admitted to contend in the Olympic games. 

Alexander being ambitious of obtaining the 
Olympic crown^ entered himself a candidate 
among those who aimed at winning that honour 
in the foot-race ; but was objected to by his anta* 
gonists as being a Macedonian^ and told, that 
terbarians were not permitted to contend in those 
games. Alexander thought fit to clear himself of 
this objection ; and shewed^ that although he was 
{)rince of Macedon^ he was descended of a family 
that came originally from Argos. The Hellano- 
dies allowed of his pretensions, and received him 
as a competitor for the Olympic crown, which 
^nevertheless he did not obtain. 

' Upon this point of the extraction of the candi- 
dates the Eleans were so scrupulous, as io admit 
none; who could not declare his father and his 
mother/ and shew that there was no bastardy or 
adultery in his lineage. For this piece of intelii- 

k Lib. y. 
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geace we are ii^ebted to Tbemistius/ wllo in- 
stances in the case of one Philanomoa; upon 
n^hose eJLjtraction some doubts arising, he ^was not 
suffcyred to engage^ till one Aristotle vouclied for 
bim^ and adopted him for his son. 

Hence^ in all probability^ was derived that Uw 
bj which the candidates were required to esAery 
together with their own naroes^ those of their fa* 
thers and their countries ; though with rc^rd tft 
the latter^ they were sometimes perinitted to a^opt 
acwntry^ and style themselves otkingdoips or c^i* 
tie« different from those where they were ^borq ; ajs^ 
^y be proved by many instances^ particpjarly ia 
Paiisanias and Pindar."" Are we to conclude^ fro^ 
what is said above of Aristotle's adopting Pbilam- 
iQOn for his son^ that an adopted father also would 
sometimes serve the turn instead of a, natural far 
ther^ and pass muster in like manner with tiie 
Hellanodics? 

We fioid the first and last of the three a^bpver 
mentioned articles, inserted in the prc^Utmatioa 
made by ihe herald^ when the cajididates passed 
in review aloi^ the stadiiimi which was p^0ffine4 
in the following manner : . 



1 See Faber's Agon. lib. iii. c . IT. m Lib. vi. passim, & Pind. Olym. 
THemist. Orat. p. 249. Edit. Har- Ode 9. 
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A herald/ after havitig proetairacd silence^ laid 
his hand upon the head of the candidate^ and kad« 
ing him in that maimer along the stadiom^ <ie* 
Aianded with a loud Totce of all the assembly^ 
^' Is there any one who can accuse this man of any 
'^ crime ? Is he a robber or a slave ? Or wicked 
^^lUid deptHTed in his life and morals?'' And^ 
ptelMiblyi it was in answer to such a challenge %% 
ikn, and upon a like occasion, that Themistocles 
stbod up, and objected to Hiero, king of Syracuse^ 
as a tyrant. For Plutarch/ after Theophrastus^ 
relates, that Hiero having sent fai^ hor^s to Olym^ 
pia, in order to contend for Ibe equestrian crown^ 
and having prepared for their reception a tnagnift- 
cent patilton, Themistocles stood «p, and i«i a 
spteoh told the Grecians that they ought to puU 
down the tyrant's pavitien, and not suflSsr his 
horses to contend. As there is no particular 
critaie Itifd to the charge of Hiero, and noofegectioii 
raised against him as a foreigner, or bariiarian, the 
whole of the accusation brought against this mo- 
nardi by Themistocles seems to conskt in the 
word ri^y^u (tyranit) wbridt, among the Gteciaas, 
signified a 'man that either usurped, or possessed 
by •means of the usurpation of bis prodeeesBors,. a 
monarchical, or sovereign authority, in pr efdiiae 
to the liberties of the people, though he afterwards 
exercised that authority v?ith justice and virtue. 

a St Qirysost. apud Fab. Agon. lib. iii. c. 12. o In TheouBt. 
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Tlijt wis the case of PUutratui, of Gelo^ and his 
faroliier Hiero, according to Plutarch ; ^ the hut 
oC whom, BB we lee^ could not, however, escape 
tbe censure of Thetaistocles. The genius of the 
Gteeks waa turned enttrelj to democracies ; whece^ 
fore it is no wonder that in a Grecian assenbly 
the name of tjrant should be heard with indigna-^ 
tion; or that Tbemistocles shoukl think a map, 
virba had enslaved his country, criminal enough to 
be excluded those games, in which liberty was w 
Bftuch conntenancedy that no slave was admitted 
to contend in them. It looks, indeed, as if fay 
slaves in this case no other could be meant than 
saraial daves, such as were bought and sold, the 
properly of their masters and the scorn of human 
kind : U^ degrade a tyrant to a level with such as 
these, and to deny him the privileges of a freeman, 
^a0 9 piece of retaliation worthy the justice of an 
liellanodic ; and the spirit of Tbemistocles, the 
deliverer of Greece. It appears, however, that^ 
notwithstanding this pi^ular objection to his cha- 
iracter, Hiero was admitted to contend in the 
Olyn^ic games ; in which he obtained two victo- 
cies, one in the horse-races in the 7Sd Olympiad, 
upon which occasion Pindar wrote his first Olym- 
|iic:Ode,^and the other in the chariot-races, in 
the 78tb ; soon after which he died. In the 75th 
Olympiad happened the expedition of Xerxes; 

p De his <iiii. q Se% Bchoh ad piinu Olymp. Od. 

▼OL. II. Z 
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from which terrible attack upon her liberties 
Graeee ^as rescued chiefly by the wisdom 'aad 
Yalour of Themistocles/ In the 76tb Olympiad^ 
the next after the battles of Artemisium and &i- 
hbtah, Themistacles going to the Olympic games, 
drew for a whole day together^ says Plutarch, the 
attention of the spectators from the combatants 
upon himself; was gazed at by all the Greeks 
with veneration, and by them pointed out to 
strangers with loud expressions of their wondev 
and applause : insomuch that Themistocles him- 
self acknowledged, he that day reaped the fr4iit8 of 
all the labours he had undergone for Greece. It 
was then, parhaps, that this assertor of the liber- 
ii^ of Greece,'' whose heart was not a little sub* 
ject to vanity, the last infirmity of noble > mimb, 
(to use. an expression of Milton) proud of his tic- 
tones over one tyrant, thought fit to deelare bim'- 
self an enemy to all^ by this opposition to Hiero ; 
under which if Hiero did not. sink, it was owing, 
in all likelihood, to the services that he aiid his 
&mily^ hjid lately done to. Greece, in defeating the 
Carthaginians, who wece leagued with Xerxes in 
the sanae cause: an action that Pindar seems to 
think not inferior to the victories of Salamis and 
Plataea : if so, might tliere not have been a little 
tincture of envy and jealousy,; as well as vanity, 
in this zeal of Themistocles against tyrants ? 

r Pint, in Themistocle. * t See the first Pythian Ode of 

a Ibid. Pindar. 
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Tl^ candidates having passed with honour 
through this public inquiry into their lives and 
characters^ were led to the altar of Jupiter^ sur- 
named Horcius/ from his presiding over oaths. 
The «tatue of Jupiter Horcius was placed in the 
seaate-hottse of the Eleans^ and was formed to 
strike terror into wicked men^ says Pausanias^ 
more than any other statues of that deity ; for in 
this he was represented as armed with thunder in 
both hands, and, a^ if that was not a sufficient in- 
timation of the wrath of Jupiter against those who 
should forswrar themselves^ at his feet there was a 
plate of brass, containing terrible denunciations 
against the perjured. Before this statue were all 
the candidates, together wkh^ their parents, their 
brethren, and the masters of the gymnasium^ 
sworn upon the limbs of a boar, that was slain 
and cut up for that purpose, that they would not 
be guilty of any fraud or indirect action, tendii^ 
to a breach of the laws relating to the Olympic 
games. The candidates moreover awore, that they 
had for ten months together duly performed all 



n Paus. lib. v. c. 24. HorciuSy about which, it seems, there have 

deriyed from Horeos, an oath. The been gveat disputes among the 

Romans seem to have translated learned. Though I cannot help 

the Greek vrord Horcios by fidius,' thinking they may all be ended by 

towhicbjoiningtheold wordiHtM, allowing meduu ftdiiu to be no 

signifying Japiter, and the parti- other than a translation of Aia op. 

cle me/borrowed firom the Gfeek kiov, as Hiave here snggested-: bat 

AM, and used by them in other this conjecture I submit to better 

words, as mehercle, mectutor, they judgments, 
formed the words me^us fidimt; 
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that was required of theni, by way off preparing 
themselves to appear worthy of being admitted to 
contend for the Olympic crown. 

I cannot b^lp taking notice^ with r^ard to this 
oatb^ that it appears to have been Very reUgionsly 
observed: since^ as the Eleans informed Paam* 
niaS)^ the first instance of any indirect practices 
made use of by any of the candidates for obtaimng 
the Olympic crown^ was in the 98th Olympiad^ 
almost four hundred years after the restttutioo of 
those games by Iphitus ; from which time to tbo 
2^th Olympiad^ above five hundred yeanr morej 
only five instances of the like iniquity are pro*- 
duced by the iSLtne author. The leader of this 
opprdliriouft band is one Eupolus^ a Tbessalian^ 
who bribed at one time no less than three of his 
antagcmists^ to yield him the victory in the Caes- 
tus. The fraud and collusion was discovered^ and 
the corrupter and corrupted punished equally by 
fines ; with the money arising out of which wer^ 
erected six statues of Jupiter : upon one of these 
was a^n inscription in verse^ declaring that the 
Olympic crown was to be obtained by activity and 
strength, and not by bribery and corruption. 
Upon another it was set forth, that this statue 
was erected by the piety of the £leans> to the ho- 
nour of that deity^ and to deter all men for the 

X Lib. V. c. 21. 
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firture from tnuiapresiing the laws of the Oljmpic 
g^mcB^ All the other oflenders^ whose crime was 
of the same nature, were punished in the same 
rauiner ; and their infamj was in the same man* 
oer perpetuated by statues and inscripttons. The 
apprehensions of a like dishonour^ and the dread; 
perhaps^ of a divinity, who was represented as 
arming himsdf with double terrors for the punish* 
ment of the perjured^ was undoubtedly the reason 
that this oath was so long and so generally kept 
by all who took it. 

From the altar of Jupiter Horcius the candi* 
dates were conducted to the stadium by ihdr pa* 
rents^ their countrymen^ and the masters of the 
gymnasium ; ^ some of whom failed not to encou- 
rage them to the combat in an exhortatory speech ; 
for the composing of which^ Dtonysius^ of Hali* 
carnassus, has laid down several precepts, as haa 
been already mentioned. 

In the stadium they were left entirdy to them- 
selves^ to stand or fall by their own merit ; ex* 
ceptiog that the liopes, and fears^ and transports 
of their relations and friends, who could not help 
sympathizing with them in the several turns and 
accidents of the combat^ were allowed to break 
out now and then into expressions either of ex- 

y FabtVs Aeon. 
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hortation or applause. And TvrfaoeVer lost the 
crowD> had at least the consolation of having been 
thought M^orthjr to contend for it. And ind^ed^ 
considering the long and painfuF discipline they 
were obliged to undergo^ and the qualifications 
required of them previously to their being received 
as candidates for the Olympic olive^ v^e may very 
jiistly apply to them what Achelous in Ovid says^ 
to palliate the disgrace of his having been van- 
quished by Hercules : 

Non tarn 
Turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum. 

The honour of having contended for the victory 
abundantly outweighed the disgrace of losing it. 

In speaking of those who were admitted to con- 
tend in the Olympic games^ I must not forget to 
mention^ that boys were allowed to be of that 
number. This^ it seems^ was an innovation,' there 
being no precedent for any such custom in the 
old games before Iphitus ; and was introduced by 
the mere authority of the Eleans in the 37th 
Olympiad. Running and wrestling were at first 
the only two exercises in which boys were suffered 
to dispute the prize with each other ; but in the 
41st Olympiad they were admitted to the combat 
of the Caestus, and in the 145th to that of the 
Pancratium ; as they had been likewise to those 

z Pans. lib. v^ c. 8. 
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of the Peptatblon in theSStb Olympisd, in which 
exercise Eutelidas^ the Spartan, obtained the 
crown. But the Eleans came to a resolution that 
Terj Oljmpiad not to allow bojs for the future to 
contend in the Pentathlon ; which probably was 
looked upon as too robust and too hborioui for 
so tender an age. Fans. lib. v. c. 9« In :the gym- 
nastic exercisies, the boys^ as was most reasonable, 
contended with each other in classes, distinct and 
separate from the men. 

Tliat they contended also in the horse-races, is 
evi^nt from what Pausanias^ says of Aesypus, the 
son of Timon, of whom there was an equertrian 
statue at Olympia, in memory of his baying, while 
yet a boy, obtained a victory in the race of riding- 
horses. 

1 

I have already observed, that . the competitors 
for the equestrian crowns were allowed to contend 
by proxy ; to which I must add, that it was cus^ 
tomary likewise for a man to hire or borrow a 
chariot and horses for that occasion ; or, which 
amounted to the same thing, to preyail with a 
friend, who perhaps had more chariots or more 
horses than one to run at the same time, to enter 
his name as master of one of them ; or to resign; 
perhaps, the h^noiK of a victory in his favour^ as 

• a Lib. vi. c. 2. 
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was twice done by Ciinon> the father of Miltiades^ 
according to Herodotus.^ Under the faTOur^ 
therefore, of some or other of these indulgencien^ 
which were peculiar to the equestrian exercises, a 
way was opened for boys also to obtain the eques- 
trian crawns; even supposing they were not of 
i^e or strength sufficient to contend for them in 
person ; or wealthy 4>r independent enough to 
have a chariot or horses of their own. 

I have mentioned age, which undoubtedly was 
a qualification necessary to be considered in these 
young candidates for glory ; especially upon their 
admission to contend in any of the gymnastic com- 
bats. But I must acknowledge at the same time, 
that I have not as yet been able to discover what 
age was requisite for their reception into the class 
of boys ; nor at what age they were esteemed men, 
and consequently exckided from contending in 
that class. We read, indeed, in Pausanias,"" of 
one Damiscus, who obtained a victory in the foot- 
race at twelve years of age : and the French ^ 
trsinslator of that author says, that boys were ad* 
mitted from the age of twelve or thirteen years to 
that of seventeen years, to contend in the gymnas- 
tic combat : that under twdve years of age they 
wiere reckoned too young, and above seventeen too 
old; and consequentiy after that time thej vrere 

b Erato, c. lOS. d See his Note. Pant. Eliac. 

c Eliac. lib. ii. c. 2. lib. ii. c. 1. 
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raoked in the clasi of men. Witb (he latter part 
of this opinion Faber seemi also to agree^ seven- 
teen years beings as he says, the age at which they 
were reckoned able to bear arms. 

This opinion is indeed highly probable, but ieis 
it is not supported by any authority gut of ancient 
authors, I shall leave it upon the credit of those 
from whom I borrowed it ; and observe, that 
children of the same age differ so greatly from 
each other, both in strength and size, that the 
Hellanodics seem, for that very reason, to have 
been left entirely at liberty to admit or to reject 
such as should, upon examination, appear to be 
either an under-match or an over-match for the 
rest of their antagonists. That this was the case, 
may be inferred, as well from a passage of Plutarch 
in the life of Agesilaus, which I shall produce 
presently, as from the oath taken before the statue 
of Jupiter Horcius, by such of the Hellanodics as 
were appointed to examine the boys who offered 
themselves as candidates for the Olympic olive.* 
The tenor of which oath was, ^^ That they hadj 
'^ without either present or reward, proceeded in 
'' that examination, and determined acco^diog to 
'' the strictest equity ; and that they promised 
^' farther, never to divulge the motives that had 
^^ induced them to admit some and reject others." 

9 Paus. lib. V. c. 24. 
VOL. II. A a 
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From ihii oatb, ^od particularly from (he second 
clause of it^ a9 well as from the practice of swear* 
ing the Hellanodics upon this occasion^ it is evi- 
dent they were to judge discretionally/ and ac- 
cording to their consciences^ not of the age only 
of those young candidates^ which was a matter of 
fact easily and certainly to be known by inquiring 
either of themseWes or of their friends and rela- 
tions^ and countrymen, some of whom always* ac- 
companied them to Olympia^ but of those other 
rajEitters already mentioned, for which no certain 
rule or measure could be prescribed ; and which 
for that reason must be submitted to the cogni- 
zance and determination of discretion and opinion 
only* These several particulars are farther proved 
from the passage of Plutarch above-mentioned^ 
wherein he relates, that the son of Pharnabazus^ a 
Persian satrap^ having contracted a friendship 
with Agesilaus^ king of Sparta^ applied to him one 
day in behalf of an Athenian boy/ of whom he 
was very fond^ and who having qualified hial^elf 
for the st^ium^ or simple foot-race^ intended to 
offer himself as a candidate for the Olympic crown 
in the class of boys; but as he was very robust 
and tall, there was great danger of his being re- 
jected upon that account. But Agesilaus, willing 



f — lipdffSfii a^Xtirov vmSbg book of Xenophon's Greek History^ 

ki 'A^iiv&v, knii dk fJkkyaQ utv xai where this story is related. And 

fficXjjp6c 'OXvfiiridtnv kKivSvvivircv from thence, I^ suppose, Plutarch 

kKKpi^rivaty &c. See also the 4th took it. 
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to gtAtifj the joung Persian in this particular^ 
made use 6f all his interest with the Hellanodics, 
and after a great deal of diffieulty, obtained his 
desire. 

I cannot finish this aecdunt of the candidates 
inthout taking proper notice of the ladies/ who 
were not ashamed to be reckoned in that number. 
It was a great while^ indeed^ before they thought 
of rivalling the men in their pretensions to a 
crown, from which^ by a kind of salic law, theif 
sex seemed to be entirely excluded ; for they were 
not 80 much as allowed to.be spectators of these 
contests for glory: and no less a punishment < 
than that of being cast headlong down the preci* 
pices of Mount Typaeus^ was threatened to be 
inflicted upon every woman that was discovered 
assisting at the Olympic games, or even known to 
have passed over the river Alpheus during that 
solemnity, Pausanias, who helps us to this parti- 
cular, informs us at the same time, that no woman 
was eirer taken o6Eending against this law, except- 
ing one named Callipateira,^ or Pherenice, whose 
husband being dead, she disguised herself in the 
habit of a master of the gymnasium, in order to 



g Paus. lib. T. c. 6. Pindat, where she is oallad Arif« 

h This matron was so famous as topat^ira, and the story of her dif 

to have had several names ; tee ferently told. She was the dangh- 

Rnhnias's note upon this passage ter of Diagoras, the famous athlete, 

of Paus. and the Scholium upon to whom that Ode is inscrihed. 
the mt of the rth Olymp. Ode of 
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• 

atteoii upon her son PiBidorus^ iivhofn under that 
character she conducted into the Olympic stadium. 
But Pisidohis coming off witii conquest; the mo- 
ther, who could not contain her transport at the 
victory of her son, was by some accident disco- 
▼eted, and thereby rendered liable to the dreadful 
penalty above-mentioned. The Hellanodics, hnw- 
ever^ 4mt of respect to her fiither, her brother8> 
aiid her son, all of whom had been honoured with 
the Olympic crown, exempted her from punish- 
inent; but ordered, that all tlie masters of the 
gymnasium, who assisted at those games, should, 
for the future, appear naked; as were all the 
gymnastic candidates: which was without doubt 
the true reason of this law^s bdng at first made> 
as' well as cme of the principal causes of its having 
been ever religiously observed. And yet we find 
in the same Pausanias,' that the priestess of CSeres, 
and even virgins (those undoubtedly belonging to 
that goddess, and those only) were allowed to be 
spectators df these games ; and were seated fer 
that purpose upon an altar of white marMe, that 
was erected on one side of the stadium opposite -to 
the seat of the Hellanodics. I must own, with 
Mom, Roliin,^ that I cannot account^ for so ex* 
traordinary a proceeding ; but I can by no means, 
like him, call the truth of this fact in question; 
which is related in very e^^press terms by Papsa- 

i £Uac. U. c. 20. Fab. Agon. lib. i. c. 9. k Hist. Ane: toL v. fir. 61. 
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nias^ aad with eiraimstanoes that corroborate his 
evideaJBe : aad is farther confirmed fay the testi- 
mony of Suetonius, in the life of Nero ; ' who 
sajfl^ that emperor invited the testal virgins to 
see the combats of the athletes, because at (Hjrm- 
pia the like privilege was allowed to the priestesses 
of Cerei. All we can say of this matter is^ that 
it appears*^ to have been an honour granted, 
among many others, to the priestesses of this god- 
defliain particular; whose temple ** was adjoining 
to the stadium/ and from some circumstances of 
whose worship/ which was. very full of symbok, 
and mysteries, and secrets, that no one was per* 
mitted to divulge, this custom was> in all proba- 
bility, derived : so much at least seems to be inti- 
mate by the altar of white marble upon which 
these prieidiesses and virgins were seated, of whoae 
sanctity and purity it seems at the same time to 
have been no improper emblem. 

. Td recompense the women for their being ex- 
cluded from the Olympic games/ they also cele^ 
braled a, festival of their own, instituted, as it is 

1 In Nero, c. xii. depart? And may we not suppose 

m. PaiM. lU^ nip. that this privilege, thovgh giwited 

. n Pans. lib. v. c. 21. out of a religious veneration to the 

o IViay not another reason for goddess, was never made nse of by 

tlda exlnu>rd]ltary privilege grant- the priestess, or the vir|^ belongs 

^d to. the priestess of Ceres be ingtoher? 

drawn' from the situation of her p See Spanheim and the other 

temple, whUlLDve]!k>o]oed the fta^ CemmeBtalMs -oa Calim. Hymii 

dium ; and from which perhaps it to Ceres. 

was. not lawful for the priestess to q Pans. lib. t. c. 16. 
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said, in bonour of Olympian Jimo^ by Hfppodiarota^ 
the wife of Pelops. In^tiiis festival, the tirgins^ 
distributed into three classes, according to their 
differait agies, contended in the foot*race ; from 
wbich agreeable spectacle, I am willing to hope^ 
for the sake of both sexes, that the men were not 
co^chided ; neither could the same reason be pre- . 
tended in the present case, as in the former. These 
female racers were dressed, and, if one may be aU 
lowed to give one's opinion upon a matter every 
way so remote from these modern times, they were 
dressed in a very becoming habit ; for their hair^ 
according to Pau&anias, was loose and flowing^ 
their aipantle let down a little below the knee, and 
thdir right shoulder naked as low as to the breast* 
The races were performed in the Olympic stadium^ 
but> out of' regard to the debility of the tender 
racers, the course was shortened about a sixth 
part The conqueress received for her reward an 
olive crown^ and a certain portion of the heifer 
that was upon this occasion sacrificed to Juno. 
But the most agreeable part of their recompense^ 
was the liberty granted to the victorious virgin of 
having her picture drawn^ and hung up in the 
temple as a memorial^ at the same time both of 
her beauty and her glory. And I question not 
but they were .as careful to have the painter 
ready upon these occasions^ as the conquerors of 
the other sex were to have their statuaries and 
poets. 
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What, pity is it» that instead df a picture of one 
of these fair conqueresses, nothiDg should now re- 
main io us but the name of her who obtained the 
first \ietory! This was Cbloris^ the youngest 
daughter of Amphion^ a lady whose beauty is ce^ 
lebrated by Homer/ 

The direction' of this festival^ and the office of 
presiding at these games^ was lodged in sixteen 
matrons^ elected for that purpose^ two out of each 
of the eight tribes of the Eleans. These sixteen 
matrons^ who had also, a like number of woroed to 
assist them in ordering the games^ composed two 
choirs^ OIK named the Chorus of Physcoa^ and the 
other of Hippodamta ; but whether they employed 
their voices in singing the praises of the goddess^ 
or of the victorious virgins^ or both^ is not said ; 
though a less important part of their office is 
mentioned^ namely, the care of weaving a veil, 
which was spread over the image of Juno upon 
her festival. . 

; But to return from this short digression : not- 
.withstanding the women, by the institutiesn. of 
these g^mes consecrated to Juno, seem to have 
been set. upon a pretty equal footing with the men, 
yet the vanity « of the latter, in over- valuing them- 
selves upon their victories, brought the women 

r OdysB. A. ver. 280« s FAuSi ibicf. -• • ' 
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into their Kste. And very fortooate was it for the 
nien^ that these dangerous rivals were^ by the 
above*ineDtioned law^ excluded from eontending 
in person ; and necessitated of course to limit 
their ambition to the obtaining of the equestrian 
crowns only ; for which alone it was allowabte to 
contend by proxy. The law by which women were 
forbklden to be present at the Olympic games/ and 
the liberty granted the equestrian candidates; 
which t have just now mentioned^ have already 
been so clearly and so fully stated^ t&at I need 
not enter into the question^ whether Cynisca^ and 
the other ladies of Macedonia who afterwards 
followed her example^ were present at the Olym* 
ptc gameSy any farther, than to say that Faber^ is 
of opinion that Cynisca was in person at Olympia^ 
though neither she, nor any of the female candi*^ 
dates^ drove their own chariots; which opinion he 
grounds upon the words of Plutarch/ which in- 
deed seem to imply as much. But if the words 
of Plutarch are to be taken strictly according to 
the letter^ they imply, that Cynisca was not only 
present at the Olympic games, but that she drove 
her own chariot ; which is contrary to what Faber 
bimsdf allows^ and to the testimony of her own 
monument of this victory : "* which consisted of 
the statues of her four horses in brass, a Httle less 

t Agon. lib. i. c. 36. x Paw. lib. vi. c. 1. ; and Ub. v. 

a See Pint, in Agesi. and Lacon. c. IS. 
Apophtb. and Xano. is Agesi. 
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than the life^ her chariot and her charioteer, and 
her own picture drawn bj Apelles. Besides^ bm 
her being present was not at all necessary^ there 
was no occasion for the Hellanodics to dispense in 
her favour with the observation of a law^ which in 
all other cases was to be obeyed under the penaltj 
of death. She had reason to be contented^ one 
would thinks with being admitted to contend for 
a crown ; the value of which she had been most 
maliciously prevailed upon to bring into discredit, 
bj Shewing from her own example^ that the 
women might as well pretend to that honour as 
the men. Such at least was the intention of her 
brother Agesilaus, who persuaded her for that 
reason to make the experiment But he seems to 
have been disappointed in the event. The Olym- 
pic crown kept up its value ; and instead of being 
depreciated by the competition of a woman^ gave 
such a lustre to Cynisca^ that the several arts of 
poetry^ paintings architecture^ and statuary^ were 
all employed by herself^ or her countrymen^ to 
deliver down to posterity the memory of her glory. 



SECTION XVI. 

OF THE OLYMPIC CROWN, AND OTHER HONOURS ANP 
REWARDS CONFERRED UPON THE CONQUERORS. 

The first reward bestowed upon the conqueror^ 
and the pledge of many consequent honours, pri- 
vileges, and immunities (all of which I propose to 

VOL. II. B b 
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treat of in thig section^) was a chaplet or crown^ 
composed of the branches of a wild olive. 

To enhance the value of these olrve chaptets^ 
and render them in some degree worthy of those 
gamesj which by way of eminence were styled 
holy, the Eleans pretended that tl^e tree^ from 
whence they were always taken, was originaUy 
brought to Olympia by Hercules,* from the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans ; a people, whose situa- 
tion no geographer, either ancient or modern, has 
yet been able to determine. Pindar gives the ho- 
nour of this exploit to Hercules the son of Alc- 
mena, though, as we learn from Pausanias, it wa9 
by others ascribed to the Idaean Hercules, who 
was earlier by some generations. 

But as there were many plants of the same kind 
growing in the Altis of Olympian Jupiter, several 
of which might equally pretend to the same ve^ 
nerable original, to obviate all doubts and scruples 
relating to the sacred oUve that might arise, either 
from the above consideration, or from the long 
interval which had passed between the time in 
which these heroes flourished, and that in which 
Iphitus re-instituted the Olympic games; the 
Eleans farther pretended, that it was indicated 
io them by the Delphic oracle. This account, 

a Pindar^s Olymp. Ode iii. ; see the note there. 
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though not taken notice of by Piiusaniafi^ or any 
other author, as I r^member^ is preserved to us 
in a fragment of Phlc^on, and is as follows: 
'' During the first five Olympiads (after the resti- 
^' tution of those games by Iphitus) no one^ says 
*' he, was crowned ; but in the sixth the people 
'' of Elis came to a resolution^ to consult the 
^' oracle about giving crowns to the 4:onquerors. 
^ For this purpose they sent Iphitus their king to 
'^ Delphi^ to whom the god gave this answer : 

** To the swift victor be no more assign'd 
** The bleating offspring of the fleecy kind. 
" But from tiie olive, which spontaneous grow« 
*' In Pisa's vale, a verdant crown compose ; 
'' That olive, round whose venerable head 
" Her subtle textures hath Arachne spread. 

'' Iphitus^ upon his return to Olympia, having 
'' discovered, among the many wild olives that 
'^ grew in the sacred grove^ one which was co- 
'* vered with cobwebs^ enclosed it with a wall ; 
^ and from this tree was a chaplet or crown taken 
'' and given to the conquerors. The first who 
'' was crowned was Daicles of Messene, who in 
'* the seventh Olympiad gained the victory in the 
'' stadium^ or' simple foot-race.'' 

From this account we also learn^ that the prize 
originally bestowed upon the Olympic conquerors 
was a lamb. And some learned moderns have 
imagined^ that in some periods of these games, the 
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crowns given to the rictors were of goM. But, 
at I thinks thej bave mistaken the passages upon 
which they found their opinion^ I shall pass it 
ever with this observation only; that, considering 
the number of exercises^ of which in process of 
time the Olympic games cotisisted^ in each of 
which the victor was entitled to a prize^ the ho- 
nour of presiding at the Olympic games must 
have be^ very expensive to the Eleans in that 
article alone, had these prizes been of any consi- 
derable value. And it is probable that the Eleans^ 
foreseeing this^ might, out of good economy^ be 
desirous of changing the original prize^ a lamb^ 
though of no great value^ for the cheaper one of 
a crown^ composed of the branches of a wild 
olive : to sanctify which alteration^ and give 
a lustre to their olive chaplet^ they had recourse 
ta fables^ and the authority of the Delphic 
oracle. 

With the same view they not only surrounded 
this sacred olive with a wall^ and distinguished it 
hy the naiTie of Callistephanos^ i. e. the tree of the 
crowns of glory, but put it also under the protec- 
tion of certain nymphs/ or inferior deities, whom 
from their office they likewise surnamed Calli* 
stephani ; and to whom they erected an altar near 
that consecrated plant. 

b Paus. lib. t, • 
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To eu^ie the emulation of tiie competitors, by 
pla^i^ in their view the object of their ambition, 
thete crowns were laid upon a tripod, or tables 
which duting the games was brought out and 
placed in the middle of the stadium, or of the 
Hippodrome/ according as the respective exer-* 
eises required. In the interval of the games' they 
were kept^ the former in the temple of Jupiter^ 
the latter in the temple of Juno at Olympia, 
The tripod was of brass^ and seems to have been 
entirely laid aside after the table was made» which 
was composed of gold and ivory, the workmanship 
of Colotes of Paros, a disciple of Pasiteles. 

Upon the same table were also exposed to view 
branches of pal m^ which the conquerors received 
at the same time with the crowns, and carried in 
their hands, as emblems'" (says Plutarch) of the 
unsuppressive vigour of their minds and bodies, 
evidenced in their getting the better of thdr an- 
tagonists i and surmounting all opposition, like 
those plants, whose property it was, according to 
the opinion of the ancients, to rise and flourish 
under the greatest weights, aiid against all endea- 
vours to bend or keep them down, 

c It is probable that in the basso the use above-mentioned. Which 

reliero representmg the old Hip« Mr.Wheeler not considering^ says, 

podrome at Constantinople, (ft print " he could not conjectare what it 

of which is inserted in Wheeler's " was for, unless only for oma- 

Travels, p. 183.) the four pillars " ment.*' 

supporting a kind of frame, were d Paus. lib. v. 

only the legs of a table, serving e Symp. lib. viii. Quest. 4. 
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Though the conquerors vfere, immediately upon 
their gaining the victory^ entitled to the chaplet 
^nd the palm^ yet Faber' conjectures^ from a pas* 
sage of Chrysostome, that they who contended in 
the morning exercises did not receive their crowns 
till noon ; at which time it may also be inferred 
from the same passage^ that the spectators^ as well 
as the candidates^ were dismissed^ in order to take 
some refreshment before the afternoon exercises 
came on; the conquerors. in which were, in like 
manner^ obliged to wait for their reward till the 
evening. And indeed^ as every part of these 
games was conducted with the utmost order and 
decency^ it is not natural to suppose that the course 
of the exercises was interrupted by giving the 
crown to every single conqueror as soon as he had 
obtained his victory, especially as that solemnity 
was attended with a great deal of ceremony. 

It was performed (as far as I have been able to 
collect from several passages scattered up and 
down in ancient authors) in the following manner : 

The conquerors being summoned by proclama-- 
tion^ marched in order to the tribunal of the Hel- 
lanodics/ where a herald^ taking the crowns of 
olive from the table/ placed one upon the head of 
each of the conquerors ; and giving into their 

f Agon. 1. i. c. 30. g ^lian. 1. ix. c. 61. 

h Cic. l^ist. ad Luc. Plat, de 3e ipso laud. 
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hands branches of palm, led them in that equipage 
along the stadium^ preceded by trumpets, pro- 
claiming at the same time with a loud voice, their 
names, the names of their fathers, and their coun* 
tries; and specifying the particular exercise in 
which eac(i of them had gained the victory. The 
form made use of in that proclamation seems to 
have been conceived in these or such like terms ; 
viz. *' Diagoras the son of Damagetus, of Rhodes, 
'^ conqueror in the caestus in the class of men;'' 
and so of the rest, whether men or boys, mutatis m%i- 
tandis. That in which the victories of Nero were 
published is recorded by Dio Cassius,^ for the sin- 
gularity, I suppose, of the style, as well as the emi- 
nence of the conqueror, and the quality of the he- 
rald, whose name, as the same author informs us, 
was Cluvius Rufus, a man of consular dignity. 
Take it, together with the short but sarcastical 
reflection of the historian upon it, in the very 
words, as near as I could translate them into 
English :^ '^ Nero Caesar is victorious in this 
*' game, and imparts the honour of this chaplet 
^ to the Roman people, and to all the inhabitants 
'^ of the world, his subjects." He styled himself, 
says Dio Cassius, Lord of the World, and yet 
turned harper, crier, and tragedian. To illus- 
trate this wonderful piece of history, I shall ob- 



i In Nerone, ftaUav idfiov Kal n}v ISiav oUoV' 

k Nepwv TLai<rap vucf rovit rbv fikv^v, 
&y&vaj Kal ini^avoi rvvTt r«v Pw* 
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eerw, that tbb Yftin, but raean^ lord of the mii^ 
verse, besides his victory in the chariot-race at 
Olympia^ (which I have already mentioned,) oh^ 
tained many others in the several games of Greece' 
(in all which he contended) as a musician, a crter^ 
and a tragedian; to which he sometimes added 
the farther indecency of proclaiming, in the qua- 
lity of a crier, his own victories i"^ and to fit him* 
self for this honourable employment, he everj 
where contended publicly with the criers or he- 
wlds, who, without d<^ubt, were very careful not 
to out-bawl the master of twenty legions. 

Although the Olympic crowns were all cooi- 
posed of the branches of the sacred olive, yet, I 
imagine, they were distinguished from each other, 
dither by the diflference of their form, or the addi- 
tion of some emblematic ornament peculiar to the 
several exercises. The racer's crown was diJSfei^nt 
from the wrestler's, and so all the cest. This I 
acknowledge to be a mere conjecture of my own ; 
founded indeed upon no positive authority of any 
writer, either ancient or modern ; but counte- 
Banced, as I think, by a passage of Plutarch,'' 
where, speaking of the different talents and for- 
tunes of mankind, he advises us to be contented 
with owe own, and not envy those of other men ; 
like the racers, continues he, who are not dissatis- 

1 Dion, in Nerone. m Suet, in Kero. n De Tnuiq, AaiwU: 
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fied at not dbtaiBing the wrestler's crowns, but 
triumph and are happy io their own. These 
words, I confess, will bear a more general sente, 
and may mean no more than that the racers do 
not envy the wrestlers their victory. And yet I 
am persuaded, that, had there been no mark by 
which these crowns were distinguished from each 
other, he would have expressed himself otherwise. 
For to say in general^ that the racers did not enyy- 
the wrestlers the Olympic crown, would not be 
strictly true, any more than to say here in Eng- 
land, that an admiral does not envy a general the 
garter, or a peerage ; because those honours are 
indiffisrently bestowed upon both, and may there- 
fore be the object of the ambition of either. But 
among the Romans it might with great propriety 
and truth be said^ that a man who had distin- 
guished himself in a sea-engagement, and ob- 
tained a crown as a reward for his valour, did 
not envy his fellow-citizen the crown which he 
had gained at a si^e; because those crowns were 
known to be different, and appropriated to dis- 
tinct services. However, I shall submit this, with 
many other things of the like uncertain nature, to 
the more judicious reader. As to the emblematic 
ornaments which I mentioned above, I can pro- 
duce but little better authority in support of this 
part of my conjecture, than of the former. Plu- 
tarch, in his Discourse upon the Face in the 
Moon, speaking of the souls, which, after the 

VOL. II. c c 
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first death here upon earthy and the ptirgatoiy 
which they undergo for some time in the regions 
between the earth and that planet, are translated 
io the moony says^ that as a mark of their conr- 
staunej^ they, like the conquerors, wear chapleti^ 
of (iBrepSv) plumes, or wings : and Pindar, in hi» 
14th Olymp. Ode, to denote the victory of Aso- 
pichus in the foot-race, says, he crowned his head 
with the wings {xre^oiGi) or plumes of the famous 
games. The same word, and used m the same 
sense, occurs again in the 9th Pythian Ode. The 
scholiast^ and all the interpreters agree, that by 
these words Pindar means the Olympic and Py- 
thic* crowns ; which, say they, he calls wings, 
because they elevate and exalt. But I can by no 
means approve of this solution, and think the ex* 
pression too bold to< be justified, even in that kind 
of poetry called dithyrambic, which, by all we 
know of it, seems to have been the production of 
such great wits^ as, according to Dryden, are nearly 
allied to madness. Would an English poet be 
allowed to say, that a man received the order of 
the wing, to signify that he was made knight of 
the garter: and yet it might be justified in him as^ 
well as in Pindar^ by the same kind of reasonings 
For my part, I cannot help concluding from these 
two passages, compared with that of Plutarch,, 
that either the conquerors in general, (for the 
words in Plutarch are general,) besides the chap- 
let peculiar to the games, received another com- 
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posed of wings or plumes ; or that the racers' 
chaplet in particular was adorned with plumes or 
wings^ the proper and known emblems of swift* 
ness. In support of which conjecture^ I desire it 
may be observed^ that the Odes in which Pindar 
uses this expression^ are both of them inscribed 
to conquerors in the foot-race. Plutarch^ in the 
passage abo?e cited^ speaks of wings as the sjm- 
bols of constancy. I shall not inquire into the 
reason or propriety of this symbol^ but observe^ 
that a chaplet of wings, considered as the symbols 
of constancy, belonged equally (and were probably 
given) to all the conquerors, as the words of Plu« 
tarch seem to imply. 

That different degrees of merit were rewarded 
with different degrees of honour, and consequently 
with different crowns^ I infer from these words of 
St. Ba^il:"" " No president of the games/' says 
he^ *' is so devoid of judgment, as to think a man; 
'^ who for want of an adversary hath not con« 
*^ tended^ deserves the same crown (f<r«v cretfyiytfo)/) 
''as one who hath contended and overcome." 
That he, who for want of an antagonist was pro- 
ckimed conqueror did receive a crown^ is evi- 
dent from the epigram upon Milo, (which I 
have produced at the end of a former section,) 
and many passages in Pausanias ; and that the 

o Apud Fab. Agon. 1. iii. c. L. 
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crown^ which in that case he was entitled to, 
was diiierent from that which be would have 
received^ had he contended and vanquished^ may, 
I thinks be fairly concluded from the words of 
St. Basils above cited. Alcibiades/ who sent 
seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
games^ gained the firsts second^ and fourth prizes^ 
which were so many crowns of olive r'l and these 
crowns^ in all probability^ differed from each 
other^ as they were the rewards of different de-^ 
grees of merit. To this let me add^ that the cha- 
rioteers^ and even the horses^ were rewarded with 
crowns^ which can hardly be supposed to have 
been the same with those bestowed upon their 
masters ; though no notice is taken by any an* 
cient author of any difference or distinction in 
these several crowns. 

Though the olive-chaplet seems to have been 
the only reward which the Hellanodics conferred 
upon the conquerors^ yet were there many other 
no less glorious and no less pleasing recompences 
attending their victories^ as well from the spec- 
tators in general, as from their own countrymen^ 
friends, and relations in particular; some of which 



p l^t. in AL Thttc Iso. in Bigi. Isociates, '^and Euripides bSmseli; 

q This will appear to any one, in the same place, say of the three 

who shall compare the Fragment victories of Alcibiades ; by which 

of the Ode which Euripides com- also it is plain, that instead of fUg 

posed upon this occasion with what cri^kvra i\ai^, it should be rpe;. 
Plutarch, and Thucydides^ and 
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they received even before they were put in posses* 
sion of the crown. Such were the acchunatioqs 
and applauses of that numerous assembly ; the 
warm congratulations of their friends^ and eren 
the faint and extorted salutations of their nia-> 
ligners and opponents. These broke out imme* 
diately upon their victory, and were as lenients to 
their wounds, and cordials to their toils ; and en* 
abled them to support vnth patience the farther 
toil of waiting, perhaps many hours, for the 
crown ; which was no inconsiderable matter after 
a bard-fought battle or long-contested victory, 
especially if they were to stand all that time in 
the stadium, naked and exposed, in that hottest 
season of the year^ to the rays of the sun ; and 
that in a place where the heat was so violent^ 
that slaves were sometimes, by way of punishment, 
condemned to suffer it for a whole summer's day 
together. 

As they passed along the stadium, after they 
had received the crown, they were again saluted 
with the acclamations of the spectators, accom- 
panied with a shower of herbs and flowers, poured 
oa them from every side ; as may be collected 
from what Pausanias relates' of Diagoras the 
Rhodian, to whom Pindar' inscribes his seventh 
Olympic ode ; in which he enumerates his several 

r lib. Yi. 

• Sec th.^ Scholiast on the 4th Pyth. Ode of Pindar, Ter. 426. 
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victories in almost all tbe games of Greece. This 
venerable conqueror is said to have accompanied 
his two sons^ Acusilaus and Damagetus^ to the 
Olympic games^ in which the young men coming 
off victorious, Acusilaus in the caestus^ and Da- 
magetus in the pancratium^ took their father on 
their shoulders, and carried him as it were in 
triumph along the stadium, amid the shouts 
and acclamations of the spectators ; who poured 
flowers on him as he passed^ and hailed him 
happy in being the father of such sons.^ 

It was farther customary^ for the friends of the 
conquerors to express their particular respect to 
ibexn, by going up to them, accosting them, and 
presenting them with chaplets of herbs^ &c. bind* 
iog their heads with fillets, ribbons, &C.'' 

The last duty performed by the conquerors at 
Olympia, was sacrificing'' to the twelve gods^ 
who were worshipped, two at one altar^ as I have 
already observed, and sometimes to Olympic Ju- 
piter in particular. These sacrifices, some of them 
performed with so much magnificence as to en- 
tertain the whole multitude which were gathered 



t Then are some additionB to story of lachas, quoted in a foimer 

this story, which I shall take no- section, and the last mentioned 

tice of in another place. passage of Pindar. 

u See Thac. 1. ir. sub. fin. where x Pind. Olymp. Ode v. and the 
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together at that solemnity ; as did Aleibiades/ 
Leophron^ and Empedocles/ But this last being 
a Pythagorean, and for that reason abstaining 
from all animal food^ distributed to the assembly 
an ox^ composed of honey^ flour^ frankincense, 
myrrh, and other spices of great valiie. 

Others^ M^ho had less ability^ or perhaps less 
ifanity^ were contented to feast only their own 
friends, or probably were sometimes feasted by 
tbem ; and perhaps by the Eleans themselves^ the 
superintendants of the Olympic games. For so 
much seems to be intimated by Pausanias, who 
says, that in the Piytaneum or town-hall of Olym- 
pia, there was a banqueting room set apart for 
the entertaining the Olympic conquerors. At 
these entertainments, whether public or prirate, 
were frequently sung by a chorus, accompanied 
with instrumental music, such odes as were com- 
posed upon that occasion in honour of the con- 
queror. But it was not the good fortune of everj 
conqueror to have a poet for his friend ; or to be 
able to pay the price of an ode^ which the poets 
rated very high, according to the following story 
related by the scholiast of Pindar.* The friends 
of one Pytheas, a conqueror in the Nemean games, 
came to . Pindar^ and. desired him to make an ode 
upon the occasion; but the poet demanding a 

J Athen. Deip. 1. i. z Ibid, and Laert. in his Life, a Nem. Ode v. 
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large snm^ of money for his perforndftnoe^ they 
replied^ it was better to have a statue of brass 
erected for that money^ than a copy of verses^ and- 
went their ways. But some time after ha?ii^ 
changed their opinions^ they returned to Pindar 
and paid him his price : who^ in allusion to the 
above-mentioned transaction^ begins his ode with 
setting forth that he was no statuary, no maker of 
images^ that could not stir from their pedestals, 
and consequently were to be seen only by those 
who would gite themselves the trouble to go to 
the place where they were erected ; but he could 
make a poem which should fly over the whole 
eartii^ and publish in every place that Pytheaa 
had gained the crown in the Nemean games, &c. 
Pindar, as was natural, gives the preference to 
his own art, poetry; so did the friends of Pj- 
tbeat: and Pindar's works are now, after two 
thousand years, remaining still, to prove that they 
were neither of them mistaken. 

Those conqudrors, who could not attain to the 
* hononr of an ode on their particular victory, were 
obliged to take up with one made by Archilochus 
in praise of Hercules, which, as we learn from 
Pindar "" and his scholiast^ it was customary to 
sing three several times to the conqueror, viz* in 
the stadium, as I suppose, at the time of his 

b See hereafter the note on the 2nd Isthmian Ode of Pindar, 
c Olymp. Ode ix. 
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proclauiMd conqueror; in the gymnattum; and 
in his own country^ at the solemnity of his trium*- 
pbal entry there. Of this ode nothing has come 
down to us but the two first verses, preserved by 
the scholiast of Pindar : the three first words of 
which^ viz. Q KakKfy$M, x^Tft, O glorious victor, 
hail! seem by the account which the scholiast 
gives of thi» ode, to have been the only ones ap<- 
plicable to the Olympic conquerors^ (the rest be- 
longing to Hercules,) and were sometimes^ per- 
haps^ the only ones made use of; especially when 
ihe chorus consisted of none but the friends of the 
coaqueror : which, as many of these conquerors 
wer^ not rich enough to hire a band of singers 
and musicians, must have often been the case. 
To supply the want of a musician^ Archtlochus 
framed a word in imitation of the sound oi a harp, 
which word, (Tenella, Tn^ixxa,) when there hap* 
pened.to be no musician present, the leader of the 
chorus chanted forth, and was answered by the 
r^st of the chorus in the words of the ode, O KaX- 
A/wxfj O glorious motor, l^c. at every comma, or 
pause of which, this burden was again repeated^ 
as Pindar's scholiast informs us, from whom I 
have taken this whole account. 

To perpetuate the glory of these victories, the 
Hellanodics entered into a public register the 
names of the conquerors; specifying, without 
doubt, the particular exercise and class, whether 

VOL. II. D d 
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of men or hays, in which oach bad been yicto- 
rious; together with the number of the Olym- 
piad. I have already taken notice in another 
place of the glorious distinction paid to the con- 
. querors in the stadium^ by marking the Olympiad 
with their names^ and therefore shall say nothing 
of it here> but shall proceed to the last^ though 
not the least, honour granted by the Hellanodics 
to the conquerors ; and this was the privilege of 
having their statues set up in the Altis, or sacred 
grove of Jupiter, at Olympia. 

Though the conquerors themselves, their friends, 
and sometimes their country,^ were at the expence 
of these statues, yet were they restrained by the 
Olympic laws from indulging that too common 
vanity (^ misrepresenting the size and stature^ of 
their bodies, and obliged to make their statues no 
bigger than the life : in examining of which^ says 
Lucian, the Hellanodics were more exact than in 
examining the candidates themselves. And if 
they found any in this particular offending against 
the truth, they punished them very properly with 
throwing down their statues. 

Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of Chabrias, says, 
that .in imitation of that general, who had caused 
his statue to be made in a peculiar attitude, ex- 

d PauA. 1. yi« e Lucian. Imas. 
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pressing a particular position of the body, bj the 
iaventioQ and use of which he and his army had 
obtained a considerable victory, it became custo- 
mary with the conquerors in the games, &c» to 
represent in their statues the attitudes^ habits, &c. 
in which they had gained the crown. 

Thus, for instance, the statue of Damaretus,' 
who was the first that obtained the victory in the 
race of armed men, is described by Pausanias with 
a shield, a helmet, and buskins, the proper equi- 
page of those who contended in that exercise : 
and that of Ladas, (an eminent racer) made by 
Myron, as eminent a statuary, was formed in the 
ve^y action of running ; and seems, according to 
the account given of it in a very beautiful Greek 
epigram,^ to have expressed not the attitude of 
the body only, but that of the mind also, (if I may 
so speak,) the hopes, the expectation, the assurance 
of the victory, in so lively a manner, that k is 
going this moment, cries the poet, to leap from 
its pedestal and seize the crown. 

. iBut the conquerors were not contented to con- 
secrate themselves only in this manner to fame 
and Jupiter; th^ sometimes set up tlie statues 
of their charioteers, and even of their horses, as 
roay be seen in Pausanias ;'' and sometimes they 

' f Pans. 1. vi. 8 AnthoLl, it. h Ub. yi. 
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dedicated the very chariots themselves in which 
they bad gained the victory : an instance of which 
I have quoted in a former section^ from Pindar's 
fifth Pyth. Ode. 

It is plain^ however, from a passage in Philos*- 
tratus, cited by Fab. Agon. lib. iii. c. 12. that 
this privilege of a statue was not granted to those 
conquerors who were of mean occupations, or bad 
exercised any handicraft trade. 

In the sixth book of Pausanias may be seen a 
large list of statues erected in the Altis of Olym- 
pian Jupiter^ in honour of those conquerors, vrho 
had distinguished themselves, either by the number 
w the singularity of the victories* A list, though 
too large to be inserted, yet proper to be men- 
tioned in this Dissertation ; as tending, not only 
to confirm what has been said relating to the sta- 
tues of the Olympic conquerors, but also to give 
the reader an idea of the magnificence of Olym* 
pia ; where, besides the numerous temples, alters, 
and images of gods, there was to be seen, even in 
the times of Pausanias, an almost incredible quan- 
tity of statises of men, boys, horses, &c. many of 
them made by those great artists, whom no oae 
siiice hath ever pretended to excel* 

We must now take our leave of Olympia, and 
pass with the conquerors to their several coun- 
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trieg^ where we shall find still more honours, more 
advantageous privileges^ and more substantial re- 
wards conferred upon them. 

The public honours paid to them upon tbei' 
returning into their own countries were vety ex* 
traordinary ; and such as not only equalled the 
glory, but resembled also the pomp of a Roman 
triumph ; which, I doubt not, indeed, was ori- 
ginally derived from the splendid entries of these 
sacred conquerors into their own cities. 

In the account^ which Xiphiline, the abridger 
of Dio Cassius, hath written of the triumphal en- 
try of Nero into Rome, after his victories in 
Greece, are cootained most of the particulars of 
this ceremony. I shall therefore give a transla- 
tion of the whole passage, adding to it iuch &r- 
ther circumstances as I find mentioned in otheir 
authors. 

'' When therefore fad (Nero) made his |>iibltc 
'' entry into Rome, part of the walls was t^irown 
'^ down, and a lacge breach was mpde in the 
'< gates, upon an information given him by some 
'' people, that it was customaiy to have both 
^ff those things done for wch vdio had obtained 
" the crown in the sacred games. The march 

i Dio Cms. ia Neio. 
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'* wfts begun by those who carried the several 
'* crowns which the emperor had gained. These 
'^ were followed by others, who bore upon the 
" tops of spears little tablets^ wherein were speci- 
*^ fied the games, the particular contest, against 
^' what antagonists^ by what pieces of music, and 
'^ in what plays^'^ he had come off victorious ; to 
^^ each of which was added. That Nero Caesar 
'^ .was the first Roman from the beginning of the 
^' world, who had been proclaimed victor in this 
'' contest. Afterwards came the emperor himself^ 
^' in a triumphal chariot, (the very same which 
• ^ Augustus had made use of in his triumphs for 
^ the many glorious victories he had gained,) in 
f ^ a robe of purple,^ embroidered vnth stars of 
^' gold, crowned with the Olympic olive, and 
^^ holding the Pythian laurel in his hand, and 
^ with him rode the harper Diodorus. In this 
f^ manner, attended by the soldiers, the Roman 
** knights, and the senate, he proceeded through 
'^ the circus"" (an arch of which he had caused 
^f to be demolished) and the forum, up to the 
.'^^ «apitol ; and from thence to the palace>" and 
f*' the' tetnple of ApoUo : the whole city in the 
'* mean time lighting up lamps or torches, wear- 
*' ing crowns and ribbons, and burning incense ;"" 
'^ while all the multitude, and the senators in par- 



k Suet, in Nero. I Ibid. 

m Wd. n Ibid. o Ibid. 
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'' ticular, cried out^^ ^ Oua^ Olympic conqueMc ! 
'' ' Oua^ Pythian conqueror! Augustus^ Augw- 
'' ' tu8 ! To Nero Hercules ! To Nero ApoUo ! 
/^ ' How singular "> in thy glory ! The only one who 
*' ' hath passed through the whole circle of games^ 
'^ ' and come off victorious in them all ! The only 
'^ ' one from the beginning of the world ! Aii^Sr 
'' ' tus^ Augustus ! O voice' divine ! happy are 
^* ' they that hear thee !' In many places as .he 
*^ passed along there were victims slain : the 
" streets were several times strewed with ' isaifrbn^ 
'^ and birds^ ribbons^ and confections were >ca|t 
''into them. After these things he appointed 
'^ chariot-races in the circus^ whither he brought 
'^ all the crowns that he had gained/ and placed 
^' them round the Egyptian obelisk. These w^e 
^^ in number one thousand eight hundred and 
''eight.'' 

That it may not be imagined^ that the gcealest 
part of the circumstances attending this magnifi* 
cent procession were peculiar to Nero^ as Em* 
peror of the Worlds I shall make it appear fro6i 
several instances^ that Nero was in all probability 



p So it is in the original, a word phrasis. 

of exclamation, importing, as ap- r AUading to the victory he olh 

pears from this passage, the same tained in the musical and poetical 

as huzza in English. contests in tiie Pythian gamesi 

q The word in the original is s Suet, in Nero. Ingestaeq^ 

Ilf pio^ovcieiic, which cannot be ren- mes, Ummm et beUaria. 

dered into. English but by a peri- t Dio, Cass, in Nero^ 
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gonwoed as to the ceffemoninl of this triumpbiil 
«ntr)r> by what was done on the Uke occasions by 
bis brother conquerors of Greece. He surpassed 
ihem undoubtedly in splendour and magnificence. 
He Imd the wealth of the Roman empire^ the 
triumphal chariot of Augustus^ the Braetoriah 
bands^ the knights and semUors of Rome, for his 
attendants ; and the metropolis of all the world 
for the theatre of his potnp. 

That it was custofnary for the sacred con- 
querors to make their entry through a breach in 
tiie wfUs is evident, not only from the above- 
cited passage of Dio Cass, but from another in 
the fymposiacs of Plutarch/ where a reason is 
ass^ned for that custom, viz. That a city which 
ia inhabited by men who are able to fight and 
conquer^ hath little occasion for walls. 

Vkiiivitts informs us/ that the conquerors in 
the sacied games^ viz. the Olympic, Pythian, Isthf- 
iniati, and Nemean^ were accustomed to make 
tiheir entries in chariots drawn by four horses ; 
and Diodorus Sic' speaking of Exaenetus of 
Agrigentum, who in the 93d Olympiad came off 
victorious in the Olympic games, says, be entered 
Agrigentum in a chariot drawn by four horses, at- 
tended by a great multitude of his fellow-citisens; 

r 

Q See also Suet in KeiQ. x fib. ix. init. y lab. xiii. 
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a»oiig whoiik wereikiee fcundnd nounteii is 
so many chariots, dcawa «aeh by a pair of while 
hones. 

That the Olympic conquerors wore emhrot* 
dered garments^ may be ealleeted from a passage 
in Lacian ; ' though it is nott so clear what colour 
the ground of those garments was of: Faber* 
thinks they were at first of one colour, either 
winte or purple^ and that they were not unorked 
or embroidered till about the time jof Laicibii. 
Bot as Nero^ in the cavalcade abore described, 
seeraa to have been goreraed tn ertry partiealar 
bjr the practice of the Greeks on the like occa* 
sion, amd as we find him dressed in a purfde, or 
scafiet robe^ embroidered with stara of gold, we 
may very fairly conclude, that a purple, or scarlet 
rube, embroidered/ though, perhaps, not in the 
same pattern, nor with so rich materials, was the 
triumphal habit of an Olympic conqueror before 
the times of Lucian. 

Though the degree of servility and adulation, 
to which the Romans wo^ at this time arrived, 
may be supposed to have carried them to some 
excess in the honours pud by the whole city of 
Rome to Nero at his triumphal entry; such as 
burning incense, slaying vietimsj atrewing the 

E In Vita Denonac. a Agon. 1. u. c. 19. 
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streets with saffrbn^ Ac. as tie pasa^ along:: ho^ 
nours which might well be thought due to. hmi 
whom the senafors in their acclamations digni- 
fied^ and as it were deified^ by the titles of Her- 
cules and Apollo; and of which I cannot: find 
any instances among the Greeks : yet the. custom 
of carrying lighted lamps, or torches^ before. the 
sacred conquerors^ is mentioned by Chrysostome;!" 
and that of the whole city's wearing crowns, and 
ribbons^ is shewn by Paschalius^'' to have obtained 
universally^ among the Greeks in particular^ upon 
all occasions of pubUc festivity, among which are 
to be reckoned these triumphal entries of the sa^ 
cred conquerors. In the same author likewise 
we may learn^ that it was usual to. cast upon the 
conqueror^ as he passed along, herbs^ leaves^ 
flowers^ chaplets^ and ribbons^ or fillets, (raivtxg) 
which two last, viz. chaplets and ribbons, were 
sometimes presented to them, on these occasions 
by their private and particular friends. 

We have seen above, that Nero's cavalcade 
proceeded first to the capitol, and then to the 
temple of Apollo ; where, doubtless, he offer€»d sa* 
crifices to Jupiter, the patron of the Olympic^ 
and to Apollo, the patron of the Pythian gam^^ 
And in this I think it highly probable (though I 
cannot, at present, support my opinion by any.po* 

b Apud Fftb. Agon. 1. ii. c. 10. c De Corona, 1. u. c. 11. 1. vi. c. 22. 
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sitive autiioritres) ibat he imitated the sacred con« 
querors of Greece; vhoae triumphal cavalcades I 
cannot help considering as religious processions, 
ending vfith sacrifices of thanksgiving, either to the 
tutelary deity of the place, or to thef patron of those 
games, in^hicb they had gained the viciory, and 
perhaps to both. If we look upon them in this 
light, and remembei? at the same time, that the 
cotintry of Ihe conquetor shared with him in the 
gloiy accruing firom his Yiitovj, we shall be die 
less :surprized at finding these triumphs accompa- 
nied with so much isolemnity and pomp. They 
were indeed public festivals, in which the whole 
state was ccmcerned ; though I suppose the mag- 
nificence wiUi which they were celebrated, bore 
always some proportion to the wealth and dignity 
of the conquerors themselves, or of their friends^ 
OP- to tl^t degree of estimation in which they 
stood' with their feHow-citizens. To one or other 
of t&ese at least they were iddebted for those Odei 
vrfaich' were v^itten purpoedy for them, set to 
music, add suflg by a'^'<^borus> either during the 
procession, or in the temples of. the deities, *er at 
the sumptuous entertainments made on tkete* oc- 
casions either by the conquerors or their friends. 
If neither the conqueror nor his friends weire able 
or willing to procure a particular Ode in honour 
of. his victory, he was obliged to content himself 
with that made by Archilochus, or perhaps with 
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a part of it ; as I have before obseryed in tlie ae- 
coiiot which hath already been given of this Ode 
from the schdiast of Pindan 

How aumptuotts these eotertaiainents (called 
bjf the Greeks vtnifrlifut, i. e. feasts of victory) 
sometimes were, and with how much emulattoit 
the friends of the conqueror contended with eachi 
oUbet for the honour of entertaining him^ may be 
collected from the following story, told hy PIu** 
tarch in the late of Phocion : Phocus, the son of 
that great man, having obtained a victory in the 
Paaathenean games, and being invited by several 
of bis friends to accept of an entertainmttit on 
that occasion, Phocion at lei^th aided t^ di»« 
pute by pitching upon one, to whom he thought 
that preference viras due. But when he came to 
the feast,^ and saw the extravagant preparations 
that were made for it> and among other things 
large vessels filled Mrith wine and sqpices set before 
the guests when th^ came in^ to wash their ieeti 
he said to his soo^ '^ Phocus, why don't you 
'^ make your friend desist from dishonouring your 

I shall finish this account of the puUic en^ 
tries of; the conquer ors, with observing, that as 
limong the Romans every victory did not entitle 
a general to the boaoiir of a triumph, so neither 
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amoog the Greeks did a victory in aoy games (of 
vbicb the number in Greece cannot easily be 
reckoned) entitle the conqueror to the honour of 
a public entry. This privil^e was confined to a 
few only, and at first probably to those only 
wbicfa Were called sacred^ namely, the Olympie^ 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Neroean. The number 
of these games (from this privilege named Iselas- 
tici Agones, i« e. games entitling the conqueror 
to a triumphal entry) seems to have been after* 
wards increased by the authority of the Roman 
emperors;' who, besides that privilege, annexed 
others to them of the same kind with those att-^ 
dently, and perliiq[is originally, appropriated by 
the .Greeks to the four saered games. What these 
were I shall now proceed to shew. 

The roost considerable of these was the stipcsudi 
or salary, allotted to the sacred conquerors by 
their respective cities, which became due, accord- 
ing to the regulatiefn made by Trajao^ from the 
time of their public entry^ aiid was continued to 
them for the remainder of their lives. It appears^ 
indeed, by Pliny's letter to Hiat emperor, that the 
conquerors demanded their salaries from the time 
of their gaining the victory; and perhaps they 
founded their demand upon the ancient practice 

d See Pliny's epistle to Tnuan, De Iselasticis, with the emperor's 
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of the Greeks. What their stipends or salaries 
amounted to at their first institution is no where 
said; but they seem to have increased in proportion 
as the fondness^ or madness rather^ of the Grecians 
for those sacred conquerors increased^ till there 
was reason to apprehend that tliej might become 
burthensome to the public^ either from their ex* 
cess^ or from the number of those who were en* 
titled to them. T6 put a final stop to this grow* 
ing evil^ among his own people at leasts' Solon/ 
the great l^tslator of the Athenians^ made a law« 
by which he limited the annual allowance of an 
CNympic conqueror to five hundred drachmae^ or 
sixteen pounds two shillings and eleven pence ;^ 
that of an bthmian conqueror to one hundred 
drachmae only^ or three pounds four shillings and 
seven-pence ; and so of the others in proportion : 
vi^fich by >tbe way shews the great preference 
glventoth^ Olympic crown. 

' 'In Splarta/ indeed^ from whence Lycurgus had 
banished gold and silver^ there was no pecuniary 
reward allotted to these conquerors^ nor any pub- 
lic allowance of provisions^ as there was in all the 
other states of Greece^ and even at Athens^ till it 
wati either changed by Solon into money^ or hited 
by Irim { at the sums above-^nieiitioned. * The go- 
vernment of Sparta was calculated for a military 

• Laert. et Plut. in Solone. f See Arbuth. Tablee. 
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people ooly^.aod .indeed was properer.for a camp 
tbao a oity; the rewards were of the Mtme kind^ 
raiher.hoDouriJile than lucrative. What that ykns, 
which was conferred upon a sacred conqueror; 
and bow highly it was valued by those entfausiastie 
lovers of military glory, will appear by the answer 
of a Spartan/ who at the Olympic games having 
been tempted by the offer of a large sum of money 
either to decline the contest, or yield the victory, 
Refused it; and being questioned, after he:hdd 
with much difficulty subdued his adversary, what 
he should gain by that victory ? answered with a 
spiile, I shall have the honour of being posted, be- 
fore my king in battle. 

It ought not to be concluded from what has 
been said, that the Olympic olive was less valued 
at Sparta than at Athens, or any other of the 
Greek cities, Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, 
is by some authors said to have joined with Iphitus 
in restoring the Olympic games; which account^ 
if true, puts this matter out of all question ; and 
if false, could never have gained credit, had the 
Spartans treated the Olympic olive with contempt 
Add to this, that in the list of Olympic conqueroit 
are to be found the names of several Spartans ; 
and in Pausanias an account of many statues 
erected at Olympia in honour of their victories ; 

g Plut. in Lycurgo. 
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but vfc jnaj ham i^lwt Ojpiiiioa Hve rSpartftte in 
genaral entertaiiied of the gtoiy of an. Ofympie 
Ticlorjr^ bj thii saying of a £^tan woman^l* who^ 
while dtt was engaged in a public processkm^ 
hearkig ftat a rictory bad been obtained over the 
enemies of Sparta, and being told at <lie same time 
that her son was dead of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in the battle, instead of pulling the chapiet 
from her head^ and shewing any signs of grief^ 
gloried in the news^ and said to her companion^ 
'' how nniefa more honourable is it for htm thus to 
^ die in battle^ than to live and gain an Olympic 
'^ crown !" as if she had said^ an Olympic victory 
is esteemed the highest honour^ but I think it more 
glorious for my son to die in battle^ fighting for 
his country. And indeed she gave the preference 
where it was due. 

Another reward conferred upon the sacred con^- 
querors was^ the honour of the first seat at alt 
public spectacles. This pr^ogative is mentioned 
in a poem written by Xenophanes, and quoted by 
Athenaeus; in which also^ besides an allowance 
of provisions, notice is taken of a ^sent ' made 
to them by the public, to serve as a monument of 
their ^bry. What these presents were is not 
aaad ; it is probable they were diferent in different 
places. In Cornelius Nepos ^ we read oi crowns 

h Plut. in Apophth. Lae. i Deipn. lib. x. c. 2. kqI Sutpov 5 oi 

KtififiKnov €tfi* k In Aldbiad. 
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/ 
of gold gii^en at Athens to the Olympic conquer- 
ors : perhaps a crown of gold was the usual pre- 
sent of that city^ the value of which was limited 
bj the law of Solon above-mentioned ; for that 
law may as well be understood to relate to the 
presents as to the yearly allowance of provisions 
made to the sacred conquerors : and it is evident, 
from the words of Xenophanes, cited by Athe- 
naeus^ that they were entitled to both. 

The last privilege granted to the sacred con- 
querorsj which was an immunity from all civil 
offices^ seems to have been owing to the Roman 
emperors ; who not only preserved to them their 
ancient ri^ts, but added others from time to 
time : among these was the exemption just men- 
tionedj of which I can find no traces among the 
ancient Greeks. Neither was this exemption 
granted to all the sacred conquerors^ but to those 
only who had gained three victories ; as appears 
from the following rescript of the emperors Dio- 
cletian and Maximian : '^ Athletis ita demum, si 
'* per omnem aetatem certassent, coronis quoque 
'^ non minus tribus certaminis sacri^ in quibus vel 
'' senel Romae^ seu antiquae Graeciae merito co- 
'^ ronati, non aemulis corruptis ac redemptis pro- 
'' bentur^ civilium munerum tribui solet vacatio.*' 
This rescript is, as it were^ the text^ which gave 
occasion to the long and learned work of Petrus 
Faber^ Pierre du Faur^ entitled Agoni$ticon ; 

TOL. II. F f 
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Mrhicb, fts Mons. Burette "" observes (whose words 
I have here translated) may well pass for an am- 
ple comment upon a law conceired in so few 
words. 

These are all the honours and privileges, as^ far 
a.» I can find, to which the sacred conquerors 
were entitled either by the laws or customs of 
their respective countries. To these indeed were 
sometimes added statues, or other monuments of 
glory^ insert ptions^ and even altars, upon which 
fl^icirifices were offered to them as to heroes or 
demi-gods : of which last three instances are re- 
corded in history. The first was Philip of Cro- 
tona^ i^n Olympic conqueror^ and the mo^t beaiir 
tiful man of his time; to whom the Egestans after 
bis death erected an heroic monument^ and ojQfei^ed 
sacrifices ; though^ according to Herodotii^" 
who relates tbis story^ he seems to Iiave owed 
these extraordinary honours rather to his beauty 
tlian to his Olympic victory. 

' Tl>e second is Euthymus^ of Locris, an athlete 
famous for bis strength^ and for havii^ alMrays 
come off victorious in the caestus at Olympian 
without being ever vanquished. To tbis cau- 
qqeror were erected two statues, one at Locris, 
the other at Olympia, which were both struck vrilh 

m S Mem. siir les iLUU^tes* ik Terps, c. 47.- 
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jigfatmng in one and the same day. To him his 
cDunteymen^ the Locrians^ in obedience to tht 
commands of an oracle^ oflered sacrifices not onlj 
after his deaths but even while he was yet alive : 
in all which story> says Pliny'' the naturalist, whe 
relates it^ nothing appears to me so wonderful as 
the gods having vouchsafed to appoint these sa^ 
crifices. 

Theagenes, of the island of Thasus^«was the 
third of these heroes^ or demi-gods ; of whose ac* 
tions and victories, amounting in all to fourteen 
hundred, as also of his deification, Pausanias^ re-^ 
counts many wonders, with which I shajl not 
trouble the reader. It is suflSciient for my present 
purpose to observe from that author, that he was 
worshipped after his death, not by the Thasians 
only, but by many other people, as well Greeks as 
barbarians ; who set up images of him in many 
places, and ascribed to them the miraculous power 
of healing fill manner of diseases. 

As these honours were in themselves very Extra- 
ordinary, so were they very uncommon; and 
seem, if well considered, to have arisen rather from, 
some peculiar circumstance or incident, which ei- 
ther the superstition of the people, or the artifice 
of those who managed the oracles, denominated 

o Lib. h c^ 47. p liib. \i. c. II. 
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miraculoui, than from any opinion commonly en* 
tertained, that divine honours were really due to 
the merit of these admired conquerors. They were 
indeed all of them treated with great reverence 
and distinction^ set above all other mortals^ and 
almost equalled to the gods, as Horace intimates 
in these words : 

Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evehit ad Deos. 

And with these honours and rewards, I dare say it 
will be thought, they had more than sufficient 
reason to be contented. 



SECTION XVII. 
OF THE tJnLITY OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Haying in the preceding sections given the best 
and fullest account, that I have been able to col-* 
l^ct^of the original establishment^ the laws, ord^, 
and economy^ of the Olympic games, together 
with the several honours^ privileges^ and rewards, 
conferred Mpon the sacred conquerors ip their re- 
spective countries^ I shall in this endeavour to 
point out some of the principal emoluments^ ao* 
cruing to the wjbole Grecifin name frpm this great 
political institution ; which under the title a»d 
sanction of a religious festival attained to such a 
degree of reverence and esteem, as enabled it to 
subsist above a thousand years ; a ^urfitioQ ex* 
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ceeding ihat of any of the most famous empires 
and commonwealths of the ancient world. If 
during this long term^ the Grecians do not appear 
to have availed themselves of all the advantages 
offered to them by the laws and constitution of 
the Olympic games^ it cannot from hence be con- 
cluded, that no such advantages were either ori- 
ginall}' included in that institution, or could after-^ 
wards have been grafted on it ; since the Grecians, 
though they seldom wanted a sufficient number of 
Uwgivers and philosophers, whose sagacity enabled 
them to discover, as their virtue prompted them 
tp pursue whatever might conduce to the public 
gpod^ paid but little deference to the politics of 
those sage counsellors, and generally kept their 
attention fixed upon the particular views, which 
the separate interests of the several little states^ 
into which they were divided, or the factions^ 
which rent those little states into different parties, 
StUggested ; and by which they were either so 
blinded as not to see, or so disjointed as never 
liqanimously to concur in following those wise 
schemes, which tended to unite them all in one 
great body, under one common name. Such appa* 
rently was the tendency of that law of the Olym- 
pie games, which excluded all who were not Gre- 
%if^fm from contending in them ; as of that other 
a1^, which ei^joined a cessation of hostilities 
among all those states of Greece^ which happened 
to be at w^r with each other, under the penalty of 
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being refused the liberty of performing tbeir sacri« 
fices to Jupiter at Olympia, upon that his solemn 
festival. Of the wisdom and policy of these laws 
the Grecians^ indeed^ seem to have been so little 
^nsible^ as to have drawn from them scarce any 
of those great advaatages^ which they were calcu- 
lated, to produce ; though they eagerly and uau 
Yersally laid hold of some far less important^ sug- 
gested to them by other parts of this institution. 
These were the gymnastic and equestrian games ; 
to the conquerors in which the Olympic olive 
being offered as an honorary reward^ soon kindled 
among the several states of Greece such an emu- 
lation and ardour to excel in all the various exer- 
cises of which they consisted^ that there was 
scarce a town of any note^ either in Greece itself^ 
pr in the colonies of Greek extraction settled 
Itlong the coasts of Asia and Africa^ in the Ionian 
^nd Aegean islands^ in Sicily^ Italy^ and many 
other parts of Europe, in which there was not a 
gymnasium^ or school of exercise^ maintained at 
the public expense^ with a view of training up 
their youth in a manner that best suited^ as they 
imagin^> to make them useful to their country. 
Neither were they withheld from concurring with 
this part of the great political institution of the 
Olympic games by the partial considerations above 
mentioned^ .arising from the different and incon- 
sistent vie vvs and. interests of the several states^ 
into which Ghreeee was divided ; since^ 4hough the 
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citizens of every Grecian state were equally ad- 
mitted to contend^ if duly qualified, for the Olym- 
pic crown, yet was every state left at liberty to ^ 
pursue its own particular schemes, whether of am- 
bition or security, notwithstanding the temporary 
obedience which they all agreed to pay to the 
Olympic laws, during the celebration of that fes- 
tival. And, therefore, as by training up their 
youth in the gymnastic exercises, the several 
states of Greece perceived they were able to qua- 
lify their citizens for obtaining the Olympic olive, 
upon which they came by degrees to set a great, 
and perhaps too great a value, and render them 
at the same time serviceable to the commonwealth 
in those wars, whether offensive or defensive, in 
which every state, either from its strength or 
weakness, was almost perpetually engaged : it is^ 
DO wonder that the gymnastic exercises were so 
cultivated and encouraged by the Grecians ; and 
came to be esteemed by them as the principal part 
of the Olympic institution. 



OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISESt 

A DIALOGUE, 

Translated from the, Greek of Lucian. 



Tht sceae is laid in Athens, in a ^maaftiuniy or school of «x«reifte ; an 
exact pUn and description of which, from YitniniiSy may be seen in 
Miremriidu de Arte G^miuutUa, bat which is too long to be here in* 
serted. It may be sufficient to observe, that these gymnasinms, or 
schools oi exercise, were yery specioos buildings of a square or ob« 
long form, surrounded on the outside with porticos, and omtaining 
on me inside a large open area for the exercises, encompassed like- 
wise with portieos, oorered places for exercise in bad weather, baths, 
chambers for oil, sand, &c. a stadium, and grores of trees, with se- 
Tend seats and benches up and down ; all contriyed for the pleasure 
and convenience of those who frequented them, either on account of 
exercising themselves, seeing the eisercises of othexs, or hearing the 
rhetoricians, philosophers, and other men of leammg, who here read 
their lectures, held their disputations, and recited tiieir several per- 
formances, whether in prose or verse. 

SOLON AND ANACHARSIS. 

Ana. A ELL me^ Solon, what those young fel- 
lows are about^ who are grappled and locked 
together in that manner^ and endeavouring to trip 
up one another ; and those others^ who roll and 
tumbie in the mud like so manj hogs, and squeeze 
and throttle each other till they are almost stran- 
gled* But just now I saw them strip, anoint and 
rub one another by turns, very peaceably and like 
good friends ; when all on a sudden, and without 
any offence taken as I could perceive, tbey' fell 
together by the ears, threw their heads in each 

VOL. II. G g 
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other's faces^ and butted like two rams ; and now 
one of them, as you see^ has lifted bis antagonist 
oflThiir'fegs/'dashed him upon the ground, and 
falling upon him^ will not suffer him to rise ; but^ 
on the contrary, drives him deeper' into the mud, 
and twisting his legs about his middle, and setting 
his elbow in his throat, seems determined to suffo- 
cate him ; while the poor wretch at the same time 
strikes him gently on the shoulder, begging quar- 
ter^ as I suppose, and beseeching him not to choke 
Lim if) good earnest. Neither can I observe that 
they are in the least shy of dirting themselves, 
notwithstanding their being rubbed all over with 
oil : and indeed they soon hide it with mud ; by 
the help of which, and a pretty deal of sweat, they 
become so slippery, that I cannot forbear laughing 
to see them sliding Kk^ eels out of one another's 
hands. Yonder too are others doing the same 
thing in the open air, with this difference, that 
instead of mud th^ey are covered over with sand, 
whkl) tbdy dig up and oast upon one another, 
while each seems to receive it very willingly; and 
indeed, like a parcel of cocks and hens, they 
spread and throw it carefully all over their bodies,^ 
in order, as I suppose,- to prevent their escaping 
so easily out of each other's embraces ; while the 
sand, by diminishing and drying up thehibricity 
occasioned by the oil, gives each of them a ^firmer 
and beiter hold upon his - advef'sary. And now 
being sufficiently sanded oyer, they fall to it with 
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hand and foQt» viUiout eiUper'of (hem endeavour-^ 
ing.to throw down, kin antagonist, , Aad .one of 
thetn soems.to be spitting out all his te^th, with i^ 
wli^le. mouthful of sand and bloods occasioned, by 
a terrible blow which, h^. has just, now receii^ed 
upon the; jaws. Neither does that magistrate"^ 
ther^:part them^ or put an. end to the battle^ (for I 
take him to he some magistrate or other, by his 
h^i9g cl;f>thed in purple,) on the contrary, hq m- 
c^ur^es them to prpceed^ and praises that fellow 
who struck the other on the mouth. . In .other 
places too I see others, who are in the same man- 
ner covered over with sand, and who spring up a$ 
if they were running, and yet they,, remain upoa 
the same spot, and then leap up all together, and 
kick about their heels in the air. Now I would 
fain know to what purpose they do all this ; for 
:to .me it appears so like madnoss^ that np oae 
slmll easily convince me that they who do this are 
. not; besid^ themselves*-— iS(^/an. No wonder, .Ana- 
^charsis, tbat thei^ things appear strange to y^q, 
.cposid^riog they are foreign, and totally diffisrent 
I from, the manners of the Scythians; who on their 
ipirt have undoubtedly many customs, that would 
in Jike manner to a. Grecian $pei:tator #eem as 
ridii^ulous and absurd as these do. tot you.; But 
satisfy 7 yourself, my friend,- tbefc; is nothing of 
, madness in whatyou.soe; neiUi^r dOitboseyoui^ 

a The gypuiaaiarch, or piesidtaiit4)f the eynnasiiim. : 
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fellows gtrike^ tumbte in the mui, and orr«r 
another over with saad^ from a qnwrelwnie and 
lAusive s{Mrit. These things have thmr utitity and 
pleasure, and give^ besides, no smalt strength and 
vigour to our bodies. And I question not^ if you 
continue any time in Greece^ as I suppose you 
intend to do^ but you will shortly make one among 
those dirty fellows that are smeared all over with 
mud and sand ; so pleasaot and so profitable will 
the thing appear to you. — *Ana. Far from it^ 
Solon ! You may keep your pleasure and your 
profit to yourselves ; for if any one of you was to 
put me into such a pickle^ he should know that I 
do not wear ^ sword to no purpose. But tdl me^ 
what name do you give to these thii^% or what 
miMt we say these fellows are doing? — Sofoit. 
This pkoe^ Anacharsis^ is by us called a Gymna- 
mim, and is dedicated to Apollo the Lycian ; 
whose image you there see leaning upon a column^ 
and holding his bow in hia left temd^ while his 
rij^t hand bent up over his head^ seems to denote 
wellness and repose aft^ king labour and fetigwe. 
Aud ^s for the exercises that are performed in 
ibis plaoe^ that which is practised yonder in the 
mud is called the Pale^ or wrestlings as is tknt 
also in whidi those youi^ fdlows in the sand are 
now engaged ; but they whom you^ see standn^ 
upright^ and beatmg and bnffeting <me another^ 
are named pancratiasts. Besides these exercises, 
we have many more of the like nakve ; as the 
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^MMMsef thecMstos^ ef the quoil^ aqd leRping. 
(M* tteie oontiit our gaows^ in which whoever 
coraefl off eooqueror, is deemed the best maa^ sad 
elptaitis the ffiM.-^jttmi. Pray« what may those 
prises be? — Sokm. lo the Olympic games^ a 
CMWa tmide pf the branches of a wild olive; ia 
Ae bthmian, of the branches of the pioe tree ; in 
the Ntoiean^ of parsley ; ia the Pythian^ of laa- 
id ; ^ and with us^ in our PkiDatbenaeaa games^ a 
jar of oil, made from the olive coasecraled to MU 
aerva. What do you laugh at, Anacbarsis f Is 
it because you think these prises trijfling and ridi*- 
oilous }^^Ana. Ok, by no means, Solon. On the 
conicaiy, you have reckoned up a parcel of mag- 
nifieeat prises ; such as give thar donors good 
leaaon to value themselves upon their liberality; 
aad Mich as are extremely worth all the pains and 
laboars that pe^le undergo to obtain them. — 
SMdti. But, my good friend, we do not sin^y re- 
gard the prizes tfaemselvesy but consider them as 
tokens and ensigns of the victory ; the glory at* 
leadtt^ upon which is of the utmost value to the 
.com(uerors. For this^ all those who sedi for ho- 
B0tar from their toils, think it glorious to be 
kicbsd and cufied^ since without trouUe it is not 
to be obtained : on the contmry^ he vi4ki wonU 

b In the original it is xvdot ^£ laurel, in Pin4ar and other authors, 

HifKa T&v Up&v rov Orov. But as Is giiren to the conquerors in the 

Hie lewned are not agreed «p<m Pythian gaaieS) I cliose to anbsti- 

the meaning of nfiKa in this and tute that instead of translating the 

oHier ptssagesy fOid as a crown of alio^-'wrftteB words. 
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attain to it, mu«t previottslj 3mdergo maaj tord* 
ships and diftcnlties, and expeet from ins labours 
only an event so delightful and ndyaniageous; — 
Ana. What you call advanti^eous aad deXijghtM; 
Solon, is for these conquerors to be crown^ in 
the view of all the world, and to be praised fov 
theh* victories, who just before were the ofc^eci^ 
of pity and compassion on account * of . tbei# 
wounds and bruises : and yet, it seems, they think 
themselves happy, if in return for all their labours, 
they can get a branch of laurel, or a little psurs«- 
iey.— Saton. I tell you, AnacfaarsiS) you are still 
ignorant of our curtoms : but in a little while you 
-will have another opinion of them; whenyoti go 
to our great festivals, and see the vast concouiise 
of people, and theatres capable of containing 
many thousands crowded with spectators, who all 
come to view tbeke contests ; when you hear ihe 
praises that are bestowed upon the combataots, 
and the conqueror deemed equal toa god. . . 

Ana. That very thing, Solon, is tbe most mi- 
serable circumstance of all, that tiiey do notsuflfer 
these injuries in tbe sight of a few peo(^ ooly, 
'but in the presence of such a number of sp^eta- 
tors, so many witnesses of their shame V who un- 
doubtedly must esteem them very happy, when 
.they see them streaming with blood, or almost 
strangled by their antagonists, for such is the fe- 
licity that attends these victories. But I mus< tqll 
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youy Solon, that aoMMigst tts fikythiaes^ if any man . 
drikes ^Bother^ throws him down, or tears bis 
garmest, he wsould be grievously fined by the 
eldersi though the injury was done in the presence 
of but a few witnesses ; and not before sueh a- 
multiiade of people as, you say, come together at 
the Istbn»an and Olympic games. For my part, 
I cannot help pitying the combatants for what 
they iundergo, and wbndering at the spectators, 
who, you tdl me, come together from ail parts to 
these festivals, neglecting, their necessary business, 
and; keeping holiday upon no better a pretence 
than Itbis. Neither can I conedve what pleasure 
there is in seeing fellows beat, wounded, dashed 
against the ground, uid mangled by one another. — 
Salon, If it were now the season, Anacharsis, 
either of the Olympic, the Isthmian, or the Pana- 
tbenaeiui games, the sight of what passes there 
Would instruct you, that it is not without good 
reason that we concern ourselves so seriously with 
these matters. For it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to give you so strong a relish of the pleasure' 
arising from these spectacles, as if, seated there in 
the middle of the spectators, you yourself beheld 
the courage of the combatants^ the beauty of their 
bodies, their. surprising health and vigour, their 
admirable skill, their indefatigable strength, their 
boldness, their ardour and emulation, their uncon- 
querable resolution, and unwearied application 
abd soHcitude to obtain the victory. I am certain 
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you would never ceaae |»rM«iiig> and ujfflUwimg, 
and clipping. — Ana. And btui^Qg^ and hooting 
too, Solon^ I can assure you* . For all thoae fioe 
things that you just now reckoned up^ their eou- 
rage, their vigour^ their beauty^ and. their resoltt-^ 
tion, I see all thrown away for nothing ; not to 
reseiie their country from danger^ their Unds Iron 
pillagOj or their friends and families from captiritji 
and oppres sioQv The braver^ therefore, and the 
better these fellows are^ the more ridiculous i they 
to suier such things, and endure so much to no 
purpose; to disgrace and soil with sand,^ and 
knobs* and swelliags, the condiness and lai^e 
proportion of their bodies, that they may be iiias-' 
tecs of a bit of laurel and wild olire^ fi» I never 
can forget those same noble prizes. But tell me^ 
are these prizes gi¥en to all the combatants ?-*-- 
Soim. By no means ; they can fall to the dnre 
of but one amo^st them alL^ — Ana. They take 
all these paJna then, Solon, upon an anoertain and 
doubtfiil prospect of victory, knowing that there 
can be but one conqueror, and oM^ny conqpitred ; 
who, poor wretches, must have nothing fi>r their 
labour hut wounds and hruises«~-Sa/cm« You 
seam* Aoachacsis, to hate no idea of a welL^con- 
ttlituted government, or ydu would not have thus 
turned into ridicule ^ome of our best and wisest 
CttstftDHs. But if ever you come to consider how 
a.coHunonwealjyi is to be framed, and bow Imr 
ctiitens ate to be ordered for the best, you will 
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then approve of these exercises^ and the emulation 
wherewith we endeavour to excel iii them ; and 
wtH understand that there is much profit mingled 
with these labours^ though now jou think them 
useless and impertinent. — Ana. Ind^d, Solon, for 
no other reason did I come from Scythia to 
Gh^eece, traversing such a tract of countiy; and 
passit^ over the broad and stormy Euxine, btit^to 
be instructed in the laws of the Greeks ; to ob<^ 
serve^their manners, and study the best forms of 
govirnment. For the same reason, among all the 
Atfaeniansi and all other strangers, have I selected 
ymi for a friend, out of regard to the refputatiotil 
bad beard of your having compdsed a set of law^, 
invented the best rules' of life, and introduced 
among your citizens wiiolesome discipiinfes and 
rejgulations ; and framed inde^ the whole system 
of' their commonwealth. Wherefore you cannot 
have so great an inclination to instruct and take 
me for yonr disciple, as I shall have pleasure in 
sitting by you, even hungry and thirsty as I am, 
aod bearing you discourse as long as you can hold 
out^ upon laws and government. — Solon. It is na 
easy matter^ my friend, to go through * ail itt'w 
short time; but you shall be instructed> by d^* 
grees, in some particulars concerning the woTshi|]^ 
of' the gods, the duty to our parents, the laws of 
marriage, &e. And as to what relates to our' 
youth, and the manner in which they are ordered; 
as soon as they begin to understand what is rigtit^ 

VOL. II. H h 
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are gro^wing' towards itian, and can endure labour 
and fatigue^ all this wiii I fiow explain to you^ that 
you may understand for what purpose these exer* 
cises have heen prescribed to them ; and where- 
fore we oblige them to inure themselves to toil; 
not with a view to the games only, that they may 
obtain the prizes, for to them but few out of many 
can attain, but that they may by these means be 
enabled. to acquire for themselves and their coun- 
try a much greater good. There is a contest^ 
Anapharsis, of another kind, and of much more 
general concern, in which all good citizens should 
be engaged; and a crown, not made up of olive, 
pine, or parsley, but comprehending the happiness 
and welfare of mankind; as liberty, private and 
public ; wealth, honour, the observation and en^ 
joyment of the holy festivals of our country, and 
the safety and security of our friends and kindred: 
in a word, all those blessings that we ask of hea- 
ven. All these things are interwoven in this 
crown, and are the result of the contest I speak 
of; and "to which these exercises and these labours 
are not a little conducive. — Ana. Are not you, 
then, Solo^, a strange man, when you had such 
prhses as these, to tell me of laurel, and parsley, 
and branefajps of wild olive, and pine trees ? — 
iSldlon. Neither will these prizes, Anacharsis, ap- 
pear trifling to you, when you have heard what I 
have to say ; since they arise from the same prin- 
ciple, and are only lesser parts of that greater 
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contest^ and that crown, that beatific crown I 
spoke of. But my discourse, I know not bow, 
has overleaped all method, and led me to nlentioii 
those things first, which are transacted in the 
Isthmian, the Olympic, and the Nemean gamesi 
But however, as we are both at leisure, and you/ 
as you say, are desirous of hearing, we may easily 
run back to the beginnings to that great public 
contest; for the sake of which, I maintain^ all 
these things were originally instituted. — Afuu 
Better, do so, Solon ; besides, the discourse will 
run faster off when reduced to method. And 
perhaps I may be persuaded in a little time not 
to- laugh, when I see a man valuing himself upon 
his olive or parsley crown. But if you please, let 
us go into that shady place, and sit down upon 
these benches, that we may not be troubledrwittt 
the noise of those who are hollowing to the com^ 
batants. Besides, I must confess that I cannot 
very well bear this hot, scorching sun, darting so 
directly on my bare head ; for I thought it ad* 
viseable to leave my bonnet behind, that I might 
not appear to be a foreigner by my dress. It is 
now also the season of the year in which that hot- 
test of constellations, by you called the Dog Star/ 
sets every thing on fire, and makes the air itself 
dry and parching ; especially when the sun, full 
south, and directly over our heads, darts upon us - 
his intolerable beams : wherefore I am. siirpriised 
to see that you, who are now in. /years, neith^ ' 
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sweat with heat as I do^^oor seem ai all dutorbcA 
at it> OQr look about for a shady t)lace to get 
under ; but oa the contrary^ with great ease and 
contentoieot receive the sud. — Solon. These un« 
profitable toils^ Anacharsis, these coatinual roll- 
ings in the inud^ and these hardships and labours 
that we endure in the open air and in the sand> 
serve to arm and fortify us against the darts of ibe 
sun J and make us want no bonnet to keep his 
beams from our heads ; but let us go. In this 
conversation^ however^ you must not look upoa 
all i say as law> and so rest satisfied witfa it ; but 
whenever you shall think me wrongs contradict 
me and set me right : . in which case I shall not 
fail of attaining one of these two things, either 
tiioroughly to convince you, or by your objections 
to be myself made sensible of my own errors. 
Upon which occasion the whole city of AAhens 
will not fail to acknowledge ^r obligations to 
you, since in instructing me you shall perceive 
you oblige her ; from whom I shall secrete no-> 
thing, but throwing all into the public stock, will 
say to the people. Ye men of Athens, I indeed 
gave you laws, such as I believed would be most 
serviceable to the state : but this stranger here^ 
pointing to you, Anacharsis, this Scythian, who ia 
a wise man, hath overtiirown all my knowledge, 
and hath taught me better doctrines aiid better 
institutions : wh^efore let faim be recorded as a 
benefactor to your state, and let his statue in brass 
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be -eseoted iiear the image of Minerva^ among 
those heroes from whom our Athenian tribes derive 
their names. And assure yourself^ that the Athe- 
nians wtU never be ashamed to learn^ even from a 
foreigner and a Scythian^ ^^hat shall be expedient 
for tbem.~-^na. This is what I have always 
heard^ that you Athenians were much given to 
irony. For how should I, a wanderer, who have 
always lived in waggons^ perpetually moving from 
place to place, who never dwelt in any city, nor 
ever saw one till now, how should I be aUe to 
diaeourse upon government, and teadi a people^ 
as oM as the earth they live on, and who for these 
miHiy ages have inhabited this most anci^it city, 
under good and wholesome laws ? Much less can 
I instruct thee, Solon, who from the very begin- 
niog, as they say, have applied yourself to that 
moet usrful science, of knowing how a state may 
be best administered, and what laws are fittest to 
render it flourishing and happy. But, however, I 
will obey your orders as a legislator, and contra- 
dict you where I shall think you mistaken, that I 
myself may be more thoroughly informed. But 
^ee, we are now got out of the sun into the shade, 
and h^e, upon these cold stiHies, we may sit very 
pleasantly, and with gt'eat conveniency. Now 
b^nyour discourse, and tell me how, even from 
childhood, you manage and exercise your youth, 
so as out of this mud and these labours they come 
forth good and valiant men; as also how this 
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same sand^ and these tumblings atid rollings^ can 
conduce to make them virtuous ; for this is what 
I have ail along principally wanted to know. For 
the other matters^ you shall teach me as occasion 
offers. But pray remember^ Solon^ that you are 
talking to a foreigner ; by which I mean^ ^ that 
your arguments must be neither intricate nor 
long ; for if they run into any lengthy I am afraid 
I shall not remember the beginning. — Solon. Yoa 
yourself^ Anacharsis^ will be better able to judge 
when I become obscure^ or wander idly and un* 
profitably from my subject; in either of which 
cases you have full liberty to interrupt me^ to put 
in what you please^ and to cut roe short. But if I 
shoot neither beyond nor beside the mark^ you 
will have no reason to object to the length of my 
discourse. This is the constant practice of the 
court of the Areopagus^ which takes cognizance 
of capital causes. For when the judges are sitting 
on. the hill of Mars upon any trial, relating to 
murder, wilful maiming, or setting fire to an 
house^ the parties have leave to plead, and speak 
by turns, both the plaintiff and the defendant 
themselves, or orators whom they hire to plead, for 
them. And while they speak to the purpose, the 
court suffers and hears them patiently. But if any 
one pretends to make a long preamble to bis 
speech, with a view of inclining the judges to his 
cause ; or attempts to r^^ise compassion or aggra- 
vate matters from any circumstance foreign to the 
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point in queation (a practice very frequei^ among 
youthful orators) the crier going to hini^ silences 
him forthwith^ not suffering him to trifle with the 
courts or involve the cause in words ; that the 
judges may have nothing before them but the 
plain and naked fact. In like manner^ Anachar- 
sis, I constitute you my judge upon this occa»on; 
agreeably^ therefore, to the practice of my own 
court, give me a patient hearing, or, if you find 
me playing the orator upon you^ command me si- 
lence. As long as I keep strictly to my subject, 
there will be no barm if I draw out my discourse 
into some length, for we are not now conversing 
in the sun, that you need be uneasy should I be a 
little tedious. This shade is thick, and we are en* 
tirely at leisure. — Ana. What you observe, Solon, 
is very right, and I am much obliged to you for 
your short digressioD, by jtvhich you have ac* 
quaioted me with the practice of the Areopagus ; 
a practice truly admirable, and becoming upright 
judges who purpose to give judgment accordii^ ^ 
to truth. But now to the other matters : and 
since you have constituted me a judge, I shall iit 
hearing you observe the method followed by that 
court. — Solon, It is necessary in the first place 
for you to hear, in a few words, what we under- 
stand by a city and citizens. By a city then we do 
not mean the buildings, the walls, the temples, 
and the harbours; all these we look upon as a 
kind of body, stable and immoveable, fitted for the 
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reeepHaa of the inhabitants^ in wbom^ as the ani- 
mating soul^ we place the whole power arid au- 
thority of fiilfiiling, ordering, eocnmanding, and 
preserring every thing. Upon this persuasion we 
take care^ as you see, of the body of the city^ to 
render it within as beautiful as may be, by adorn- 
ing it with buildings ; and to secure it, as much 
as possible, from without, by walls and ramparts. 
But our first and principal concern is how to 
make our citizens virtuous in mind and strong in 
body ; for such men are most likely to live de- 
cently and orderly together in time of peace, and 
in war to guard the city, and preserve it free and 
happy. The care of them in their infancy is left 
to their mothers^ their nurses and tutors; with 
directions to bring them up and instruct them in 
ail the parts of a liberal and ingenuous education. 
But as soon as they come to understand what is 
right and commaidable, when a sense of sbatne, 
basbfiilness, diffidence, and a love of virtue, begins 
t0. spring in their minds; and when their bodies 
are become sufficient to endure toil and labour^ 
tbeir joints and m^aibers compact> and me^e 
firmly knit together, they are then taken and in- 
. structed as to their minds in other branches of 
learning, and taught in another manner to accus* 
torn their bodies to hardships and fatigues. For 
we are by no means of opinion, that it is sufficient 
for us to be, either in mind or body, those things 
mily that nature made us. Either part of us 
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stands in need of discipline and instruotton^ by 
means of which the good that is in. us may be ren- 
dered much better^ and the bad amended and re- 
dressed. An example of our proceeding may be 
taken from the constant practice of gardeners^ 
who^ while the plants are low and tender^ cover 
and fence them rounds to keep them from being 
injured by the winds ; but when their stems grow 
large and strong, they prune away their superflui« 
ties^ and expose them to be shaken and agitated 
by the winds> in order to render them the more 
fruitfuU To rouse and exercise their minds, we 
begin with teaching them music and arithmetic, 
to form their letters in writing, and in readiiig to 
pronounce them clearly and exactly. As they ad* 
Tance, we rehearse to them the sayings of wise 
men, the actions of former times>«and other useful 
lessons, dressed out in metre, that they may the 
better retain them in their memories* .By this 
means, hearing perpetually of brave and virtumu 
actions, they are incited by degrees, and provoked 
to a desire of imitating them, that their names in 
like manner may be sung and admired by poste* 
rity. In which kind of poetry we have many 
pieces written by Hesiod and Homer. When they 
now draw towards an age, fit to be admitted into 
public offices, and it becomes ^expedient for them 
ta think of concerning themselves with the afiairs 
of government— but these matters, perhaps^ are 
foreign to my purpose, which was to explain the 
voii. II. I i 
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iotentioti of the bodily exercises in which we think 
proper to employ them^ and not those of the 
mind; wherefore I impose silence upoii myself^ 
without waiting for the crier^ or •the orders of you 
ray judge; who^ out of civility and respect, as I 
suppose^ suffer me to go on prating thus idly 
about matters nothing to the purpose. — Ana. 
Tell me^ Solon, hath the court of the Areopagus 
found out no proper punishment for those who 
pass over in silence such things that are most ne- 
e«wary to be known? — Solon. I cannot guess 
why you ask me that question. — Ana. Because^ 
omitting to acquaint me with the particulars re- 
lating to the mind^ which I esteem the most ex- 
cellent and the best worth hearing, you are going 
to relate matters of much less importance^ bodily 
toils and gymnastic exercises. 

Solon. Calling to mind^ Anacharsis, what was 
said at the beginning of this conyersation, I was 
not willing to wander from my subject^ lest by 
saying too much I should perplex your memory ; 
but^ if you think proper^ I will run over these 
matters in as few words as possible ; leaving a 
WMte exact disquisition of them to another oppor^ 
innity* In order, therefore^ to give their minds 
a pfoper tone and harmony, we instruct them in 
0wr laws; which being written in a large and 
fair diaracter, are publicly exposed to the perusal 
o£ ev«ry one^ who^ from their ordinances^ may 
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learn what is to be dooe^ and what to be avoided. 
We then introduce them into the socid;ie8 of 
good and worthy men^ (such as we call sophists 
and philosophers^) from whose conversation ^y 
learn to speak pertinently and properly, to act 
fairly and justly^ to live together like fellow* 
citizens, to attempt no misbecoming action^ to 
pursue what is commendable, and to refrain from 
all kinds of violence/ Besides all this, we carry 
them £cNr their instruction into the publii: thautres; 
where in the fables, both of tragedies and come* 
dies^ are set before them the virtues and vices of 
former times ; that they may avoid the one aqd 
emulate the other. To our comic writers we 
allow the liberty of ridiculing and abusing sueh 
citizens as they know to be guilty of any base off 
unworthy action. And this we do as well foff 
their own sakes, who by such kind of reprimands 
may be made better, as for the many, who may 
he warned by their means to avoid the censure 
due to the like oSeacea.'^Ana. I have seen those 
saoie tragedians and comedians, as you call them^ 
Solon, those fellows with hea,vy high?heeled bus* 
kins, and robes all over laced with gold; who 
wore most ridiculous vizors, with monstrous 
gaping mouths^ within which they make a most 
horrid bellowing, and strut about in those odd 
kind of shoes, I cannot imagine how, without 
falling : this, if I mistake not, was at the time 
when you eel^ated the festival of Bacchus. 
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Yoiir comedians were shorter^ not mounted up so 
higb^ and more like men ; neither did they roar 
80 loud : but their vizors were more ridiculous^ 
and set the whole theatre a laughing. Whereas^ 
when those other tall fellows appeared^ the au- 
dience listened to them with most dismal faces^ 
pitying them/ as I suppose, for dragging after 
them those monstrous shackles.—- 5otoit. It was 
not the actors, good Anacharsis, whom they com- 
miserated ; the poet^ in all likelihood, had set 
before them some old melancholy story^ and put 
into the mouths of his tragedians some doleful 
speeches^ by- which all the audience was moved to 
tears. You obserred^ perhaps^ at the same time, 
some people playing upon flutes^ and others 
standing in a circle^ and singing ; which music 
and songs, Anacharsis^ are by no means useless ; 
for all these things tend equally to whet and ani- 
mate the minds of our young men^ and make 
them better. As to our manner of exercising their 
bodies^ which you seemed desirous of knowings 
it is this : — as soon as their bodies are become a 
little compact and firm, we strip them naked^ and 
accustom them^ in the first place^ to the open air^ 
familiarizing them with all seasons^ that they may 
neither grow uneasy or impatient with heat, nor 
shrink and yield to the extremity of cold : aft^ 
this we anoint and mollify them with oil^ to ren- 
der them more supple ; it beings in our opinions, 
ridiculous to imagine that our bodies^ while they 
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]fet partake of life^ should receive no benefit from 
the oil, ^ben leather^ that is nothing but a dead 
hide, by being rubbed and softened with it^ be- 
comes more tough and durable. On the other 
faand^ contriving various kinds of exercises, and 
appointing masters in each of them^ we cause our 
young men to learn^ some of them the exercise of 
the Caestus, others that of the Pancratium^ that 
they may be accustomed to endure pain and toil ; 
to brave a blow^ and not turn their backs for fear 
of being wounded : whence there arise two very 
considerable advantages, for in the first place our 
youth by these means become more intrepid and 
bold in danger^ and less careful of their persons ; 
and are in the next place rendered more healthy 
and vigorous. Those who are instructed in the 
exercise of wrestlings learn from thence to fall 
without any hurt^ to rise nimbly^ to push and 
grapple with their adversaries, to twist and turn 
them^ to squeeze them till they are almost stran- 
gled, and lift them from the ground. Qualities 
that without doubt have their uses ; the chief of 
which is^ that their bodies, thus kept in continual 
exercise, become more robust and less liable to be 
injured. The second advantage^ and that no in- 
considerable one^ is^ that being perfect and expert 
in these matters, they will not be at a loss, should 
they ever have occasion to make use of them in 
war. For it is evident that such a man, if he be 
grappled with his enemy, will, by his «kill in trip- 
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piogy more readily throw him down ; or if he be 
fallen himself, will know how to rise again with 
great ease and celerity. For all these exercises, 
Anacharsis, are established with a final Tiew to 
that contest, which is decided by the sword; since 
through their means we flatter ourselves that we 
shall be supplied with better soldiers, especiallj 
as by softening their naked bodies, and inuring 
them to labour, we not only make them healthier 
and stronger, but lighter also and more lithesome 
to themselves, though heavier at the same time, 
and more unwieldy to their antagonists. You 
guess by this time, I do not question, what sort of 
fellows they are likely to prove in arms^ who even 
naked are wont to strike a terror into their ene* 
mies; whose bodies are neither overloaded with 
flesh, pallid and inactive, nor meagre, white, and 
livid, like those of women, almost putrified, by 
being kept always from the air ; shivering, apt 
with the least motion to run down with sweat» 
and panting beneath the burthen of an helmet, 
especially if the sun shine hot, as he does at pre- 
9en<v from the south. Fine soldiers these for ser- 
vice, who can neither endure drought nor dust ; 
whom the sight of Uood throws into disorder; 
and who die away with fear before they come 
within the reach of a spear, or feel the sword of 
the enemy ! whereas our tawny, sun-burnt, hard* 
favoured youth, that seem full of spirit, vital heat, 
and maply vigour, have their bodies in such 
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proper order^ as on the one band to be neitiier 
&gy nor shrivelled^ nor too stuffed or heavy on the 
other ; but keeping them \?ithin due limits, thqr 
waste away^ by sweatings all superfluous and use- 
less fleshy and strenuously preserve^ without the 
fldixture of any unsoundness^ whatev^ conduees 
to render them strong and active. For these ex- 
ercises operate upon our bodies like a winnowing- 
fan upon corn ; blowing away the chaff and straw> 
and separating^ cleanings and heaping up the 
grain ; the consequence of which is^ that they 
become healthy^ and able to go through a great 
deal of labour and fatigue. Besides^ that such' a 
one is a long time ere he begin to sweaty and is 
sddom or never faint. For, to return once more 
to our comparison of the corn^ let any one take 
fire and east it into the grain, and into the chaff 
and straw, I dare say the latter would take fire 
much the soonest ; while the former would kindle 
by degrees, neither producing any great flame, not 
blazing up at once, but burning slowly and at 
bottom, would be a considerable time before it 
was all consumed : such a constitution of body^ 
in like manner attacked by any toil or sickness^ 
would not be soon aflfected by it, or easily sub- 
dued : the inward parts being all sound, and in 
good condition, and the outward so well fortified 
against all attacks of that kind, as not easily to 
receive any injury from the assaults either of cold^ 
or of the sua himself. And as to their enduring 
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ftt^u^ a constant stream of inward warmth^ col- 
lected as it were long before^ and kept in reserve 
against a necessary occasion^ furnishes them with 
a plentiful supply of spirit and vigour^ and ren-- 
ders them almost indefatigable : for their having 
previously inured themselves to toil and labour^ 
increases instead of diminishing their strength ; 
which by being agitated^ constantly grows the 
faster. Besides all this^ we exercise our youth in 
runnings accustoming them not only to hold out 
through a long course^ but to perform it with the 
utmost expedition ; for which purpose we endea- 
vour to make them light and nimble. Neither 
are these races performed upon hard or solid 
ground^ but in a deep sand^ which sliding awaj 
and yielding perpetually to the treads allows them 
no sure footings either to rise upon their feet^ or to 
set them down firmly. They are exercised also ia 
leaping over a trench, perhaps^ or whatever happens 
to be in their way ; in the performing of which^ 
they fill their hands with great pieces of lead : 
after this^ they contend with each other in dart-^ 
ing^ and trying who shall cast his spear the far- 
thest. You saw lying in the gymnasium a lump 
of brass^ circular^ and not unlike a small shield^ 
but without a handle or thong. You tried to 
take it up, and found it very weighty, and difficult 
to be laid hold of, by reason of its smoothness ; 
this they toss into the air, and try who shall 
throw it to the greatest distltnce, and surpass the 
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rest of his competitors ; and this exercise not onljr 
strengthens the shoulders^ but gi?es a spring and 
vigour even to the extreme parts. Now as to the 
mud and sand^ which at first appeared to you so 
mighty ridiculous^ you shall hear^ Anacharsis, 
wherefore they are spread in the place of exercise. 
The first reason is^ that the competitors may fall 
soft and without danger ; who might hurt them- 
selves by falling upon hard ground. The next is^ 
to promote that slipperiness occasioned by a mix- 
ture of mud and sweaty which made you liken 
thetn to eels^ and which is neither useless nor ri- 
diculous^ but exceedingly conducive^ on the con- 
trary^ to render them strong and vigorous. For 
und^r these circumstances they are necessitated to 
take a fast and firm hold of one another^ to pre- 
vent their slipping away; and you must by no 
means think it an easy matter to lift from the 
ground a man who is all over oil^ and mud, and 
sweat, by the help of which he is constantly en- 
deavouring to fall and glide away from your em- 
braces. All these things, as I said before, are of 
use in war; whether it be necessary to take up 
speedily and bear out of the battle a woqnded 
friend, or seize upon an enemy and carry him off 
in your arms : for this reason the exercises we 
propose to them are always carried to an excess ; 
that^ having been accustomed to harder things, 
they may perform easier matters with less diffi- 
culty. The sand we make use of for a quite dif- 
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ferent purpose, namely, to take away the slipperi- 
hess occasioned by the oil ; for as in the mud 
they are practised to hold fast an adrersary, as- 
sisted by the lubricity of his body to escape ; in 
the satid they learn to get away, even when they 
are so strongly and so firmly held, that one would 
think it almost impossible to break loose. We 
receive also this farther benefit from the sand ; 
for being thrown over our bodies when they are 
in a sweat, it not only prevents immoderate pers- 
piration, and by that means enables us to hold 
out the longer, but keeps us also from being in- 
jured by the winds blowing upon us while our 
pores are open ; besides, it carries away with it 
all kind of filth, and renders the body more sleek 
and shining. And indeed I should be glad to set 
before you one of your white-skinned fellows, 
that has always lived under cover, and any one of 
these who have been bred here in the gymnasium, 
washing off his mud and sand, and ask you which 
of the two you would wish to resemble. I am 
confident you would choose at first sight, without 
making any experiment of the deeds of either ; 
you would choose, I say, without a moment's he- 
sitation, that compact and well-ordered frame of 
body, rather than that other delicate complexion, 
softened and melting almost with luxury and 
cockering, and looking white, as well from the 
scarcity of blopd, as from its retiring all to the 
iidward parts. 
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Tbese^ Anacharsis^ are the exercises in which we 
educate our youths aud by the means of which we 
hope to make them strenuous (}efenders of their 
country; under whose protection we ourselves 
msiy live in liberty^ get the better of our enemies 
if they attack us^ and become so formidable to 
our neighbours around^ that they may all stand i« 
awe of us^ and the greatest part of them pay us 
tribute. In peace too we doubt not to fin4 
them the better for our instruction? ; neither in- 
clined to emulate one another in base and shame- 
ful actions^ nor through the want of employment 
turning themselves to riot and debauch : these 
exercises affording them continual occgpa^oo^ 
and filling up all the vacancies both of their 
thoughts and time. And in this, Anacharsis^ 
consists the public good and happiness of a state^ 
to have its youth perpetually busying themselves 
in useful and commendable employments^ so as to 
be equally fitted and prepared either for peace or 
war. — Ana. Therefore, Solon, when your enemies 
come to attack you, smearing yourselves ov^r 
with oil and sand, you march forth in that man- 
ner to assault them with your fists; and most cer- 
tainly they have great reason to be afraid and run 
away, lest, as they stand gaping, you may chance 
to fill their mouths with sand, or jumping round 
them you may get upon their backs, and. then 
twisting your legs about their bellies, choke 
them with placing yotir elbows upon their throats 
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underneath their helmets. And supposing they 
should, as they will undoubtedly, attack you with 
their bows and spears^ those weapons can have no 
more effect upon you than upon so many statues, 
because of your being so burnt and hardened in 
the sun^ and so* abounding with blood. For being 
neither chaff nor straw^ you will not be soon sus- 
ceptible of a wound ; and if you should, after a 
considerable time and with much difficulty^ be 
wounded, it must be a deep and grievous gash 
indeed, that draws a little, and but a little^ blood 
upon you. This, I thinks is what you say^ unless 
I entirely mistake your argument. Or^ perhaps, 
upon such an occasion^ you will arm yourselves 
with all the equipage of your tragedians and co- 
medians ; and, if you go forth to battle, put on 
their grinning head-pieces, to make yourselves 
terrible to your enemies, and scare them with 
your frightful faces. And pray do not forget 
those same high*heeled buskins, which will prove 
very light for you, should you have occasion to 
run away. Or if you are in pursuit of the enemy, 
it will be impossible for them to escape you, 
coming after them with such mighty strides. 
Consider then, Solon, whether ail these pretty 
things be not trifling amusements, fit only for 
such young fellows as love idleness, and have no- 
thing better to do. To be really free and happy, 
you stand in need of other kinds of schools, and 
of the only true, exercise, that of arms. Neither 
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must this contest be carried on in sport with one 
another, but with an enemy, where danger may 
teach you courage. Wherefore laying aside your 
oil and sand^ instruct your young men in the ma-» 
nagement of their bows and javelins : not putting 
into their hands such light darts as are to be car* 
ried away with every puiF of wind ; but a weighty 
spear^ that whizzes as it flies, or a stone that is as 
much as they can lift ; and a sword^ a target on 
their left arms^ a breastplate^ and a helmet. As 
jou now are^ your safety seems to me owing to 
the favour of some god^ who has saved you hi* 
tfaerto from perishing by the attack of a few light- 
armed soldiers. Should I now draw the little 
sword that I carry here at my girdle^ and singly 
fall upon all your young fellows there^ I leave you 
to guess whether I could not make myself master 
of the gymnasium^ merely by shoutings while they 
would all scamper away^ not one of them daring 
to look upon a naked sword ; and I in the mean 
time should die with laughing^ to see them creep- 
ing round the statues^ hiding behind the pillars^ 
weeping and trembling. Their bodies would not 
then appear so ruddy as you see them at present, 
but turn pale^ and take a tincture from their fear* 
Such are the effects of your profound peace^ that 
you cannot stand the sight even of the plume of 
an hostile helmet. — Solon. The Thraciaifs^ Ana* 
charsis^ who^ headed by Eumolpus^ made war 
upon us^ and those Amazonian liorse of yours^ 
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w)io under the conduct of Hippolita attacked 
our city^ and all those other people who have 
tried us in the field, never spoke of us in this 
manners neither^ my good friend^ ought you 
to have imagined that we go out unarmed to 
hattle^ because our youth perform their exercises 
naked, in which^ as soon as they are perfect we 
teach them the management of their arms ; and 
they handle them, I can assure you^ not a whit 
the worse for having learned the other. — Ana. 
And whercy I pray you^ is the school in which 
you teach the exercise of arms ? for I have seen 
nothing like it in the city, though I have been all 
over it. — Solon. But if you continue among us 
for any time> Anacharsis^ you will find that every 
mnxk is well furnished with arms, which we make 
use of when there is occasion^ as well helmets as 
caparisons and horses^ and horsemen too ; almost 
one fourth part of the citizens consisting of horse- 
men I — ^though we think it needless in time of 
peace always to carry arms and wear a sword. 
On the contrary, whoever is discovered with 
arms, either in the city or in the assemblies of the 
people, is liable to be fined. You Scythians, in- 
deed, are to be excused for going always armed, 
considering that you not only dwell in an open 
country, in which you are perpetually exposed to 
sudden Invasions and surprizes, but are constantly 
at war with one another. An enemy, before you 
are aware, may fall upon you in your sleep, drag 
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yoa out of your waggoas, and cut your throait. 
Thus jour mutual distrust of one another^ and 
your not living together under any certain laws 
(NT government, makes it necessary for you always 
to carry arnis^ that they may always be in rea« 
diness to defend you in case of an attack. — Ana. 
You deem it^ therefore, Solon^ quite needless to 
wear a sword when there is no occasion^ and are 
for saving your arms^ lest they should be spoiled 
by handling ; for which reason you lay them up 
carefully till you want to use tbem : and yet, 
without being compelled to it by any urgent 
reason, you exercise and batter the bodies of your 
young men, exhaust them with continual sweat* 
ings, and prodigally pour into the dirt and sand 
that strength which you ought to husband and 
reserve against a necessary occasion. — Solon. You 
seem, Anacharsis, to consider bodily strength in 
the same light as you do wine, or vrater, or any 
other liquid ; and to be afraid, lest in the agita- 
tion of these exercises it should leak out of the 
vessel imperceptibly, and leave us nothing but a 
hollow, dry, and empty body. But the case is 
quite otherwise : the more you draw it oflF in 
ex^cises, the faster it flows in ; according to the 
fable, of the Hydra, (if you have ever heard it,) 
who in the room of one head that had been cut 
off, had always two dthers immediately sprouting 
, up. A body, indeed, never inured to labour, lior 
braced by exercise, and that has not a sufficient 
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strei^th of constitution^ ^ould quickly be impaired 
and destroyed by toil. Between which and the 
former there is the same difference as between a fire 
and a lamp ; the former is kindled and increased, 
and set into a blaze^ by the same blast of wind by 
which the latter^ for want of being sustained by 
a due supply of fuel^ is soon extinguished, — Ana^ 
I do not rightly understand you^ Solon ; your ar- 
guments are too subtle^ and require a more ac- 
curate attention^ and a sharper penetration than 
I am master of« But this I would fain know^ 
what is the reason that in the Olympic^ Isthmian^ 
Pythian^ and your other games^ at which^ you 
tell me^ there is always a great concourse of 
people to see the youth perform their exercises^ 
you never have a combat of armed men; but 
bring them there naked^ for the spectators to see 
them kicked and cuffed about^ and then to the 
conquecor you gi?e a branch of laurel or wild 
olive. The. reason why you do this is certainly 
worth knowing. — Solon. We imagine^ Anachar^ 
sis, that they will apply themselves with more 
eagerness to their gymnastic exercises^ if they see 
those who excel Jn them honoured upon these 
occasions^ and proclaimed conquerors in the pre- 
sence of all Greece. For the same reason, as 
they appear there naked, they take care that they 
may not be disgraced^ to have their bodies ia 
good order^ and to render themselves in all re- 
spects worthy of the victory : neither are the 
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prizes^ as I said before^ mean aad trifling : to be 
applauded by all the spectators, to be di«tin« 
guished and pointed out^ as a noaii that has 
proved himself the best among all the youths his 
rivalsj is surely no inconsiderable reward. Hence 
also many of the spectators^ who are of an age 
proper for these exercises^ and whose hearts are 
not a little animated with these things^ return 
home enamoured of toil and virtue^ Andj in- 
deed^ Anacharsis, if you take out of human life 
the love of glocy^ what virtue can a man expect 
to find^ or who will be fond of performing any 
splendid action ? And now you may be able to 
form some judgment to yourself^ what sort of men 
they are likely to prove in arms^ and fighting for 
their country, their wives, their children, and their 
gods, who, for the sake of an olive or a laurel 
crown, contend even naked with so much eager** 
uess for the victory. What would you say, if 
you beheld the battles of our quails, and our fight- 
ing cocks, and the no small earnestness with 
which we attend to them. You would l^ugh 
most assuredly, especially when you were in- 
formed that we do this in obedience to a law, by 
which all our youth are ordered to be present^ 
and to view these little birds maintaining the 
battle to their latest gasp. Neither is it ridi- 
culous^ con^dering that in the mean whilC: there 
steals ifnperccptiUy into our hearts fi certain 
promptitude^ to face danger^ that we^nipy not 
VOL. ii;. ' L I 
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^w ourselTes less generous and less intr^pM 
than eocks^ and yield (he victory through an in- 
ability to bear tronnds, and toil^ and hardships. 
But far be it from us to make trial of our youth 
ill arms^ and see them wounding one another! 
for, besides that it is barbarous and savage, it 
Mrotild be very ill husbandry indeed to massacre 
thus in sport our best men^ whose valour might 
better be employed against an enemy. But since 
you tell me^ Anacharsis^ that you intend to travel 
over all Gree^e^ remember when you come to 
Lacedaemon^ not to laugh at the Spartans^ nor 
conclude thifct they are labouring in vain^ when 
you behtM them in the theatre fighting; and 
banging one another for a ball ; or in a place en^ 
l:idmpasded on all sides with water^ dividing them* 
selves into two battialions and attacking each 
<$tlier nak^d, till either the troops of Hercules or 
&ose of Lycurgus (for so those two battalions are 
catted) drive the Oflh^r out of the inclosure, ot 
i^ree them into t^ water. After which there is 
peffe^ between them, and no man strikes a blow. 
But m6fe particularly have a care of laughing 
pAiM yon s^e the chlMreti whipped at the altar, 
and streaming down with bloody thefir feathers and 
th^ir nM^rs being present all the while, and, 
itfi^tead of grieving at such a sight, urging ^eir 
chlfdi^ with threats to^ bear the lashes, beseech* 
kig them to hold out as long as possible against 
th^ {Mill, and effdure thefir miseries witfr courage. 
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And indeed amay have dmd uoder the trtal» di»* 
daintny to give out in tbe presence of their reU<- 
tions while they had any life left, aad to shew 
any weakoess for their bodies. Aod in honour of 
jtbe$e have the Spartans erected statues at the 
public charge. Wherefore^ when you see all 
thin, conclude not that they are mad^ nor say that« 
without any necessity, they torment themselvesj 
not compelled to it either by a tyrannical master 
or an enemy. Lycuigus^ their legislator, could* 
without doubt, baire given many good re^sQns 
why he chose to afflict them in this manner^ hav* 
iag no intentions, either as an enemy, or out of 
iU-will, to waste and consume their youth. His 
design, on the contrary, was to repder those, upon 
whom was to depend the safety of their country, 
as hardy and brave as possiUe, and superior to. all 
kinds of eviU ^ And certainly you yourself may 
well imagine, without being told it by Lycurgus, 
that such a Spartan, if he should happen to be 
taken by the enemy in war, would never, for the 
appreliension of the lash, divulge the secrets of 
his country ; but smiling would endure the tor- 
ture, and strive with the executioner which should 
be first tired. — Ana. Pray, Solon, was Lycurgus 
himself scourged in his younger days, or did he 
produce these pretty youthful inventions ^( his at 
an age that excluded him from undergoing them 
himself P — Solon. He framed his laws ^ in bis old 
agoi after his return from Crete, where he had 
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resided for a considerable time^ haying heard that 
the Cretans were governed by excellent laws, 
given them by Minos the son of Jupiten — Ana. 
Why then, Solon, do not you follow the example 
of Lycurgus, and scourge your youth ? for these 
are wholesome things, and worthy your imita- 
tion. — Sokm. Because, Anacharsis, the exercises 
we have are sufficient for our purpose, and of our 
own growth ; and we do not think fit to borrow 
from strangers, — Ana. That is not the reason; the 
truth is, you are sensible what it is to be scourged 
naked, with your hands raised up above your 
head, and that without any benefit accruing from 
it, either to yourself or your country. Wherefore, 
if I should happen to be at Sparta at the time of 
their performing these disciplines, the people, I 
doubt, will immediately knock me on the head 
for laughing at those fools, who suffer themselves 
to be whipped like a parcel of knaves and thieves. 
And, to say truth, a government that can allow 
of such ridiculous things, stands in need of a good 
dose of hellebore. — Solon. Think not, however^ 
my good friend, because you plead without an 
adversary, of prevailing against them in their ab* 
sence, and condemning them unheard. You will 
find men in Sparta able to reply to your objec- 
tions, and give you a reasonable account of their 
proceedings. But since I have gone through, at 
your request, many of our customs, which, how- 
ever, you seem not entirely to approve, it cannot 
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sure be thought unreasooable^ if I desire you, in 
return^ to explain to me the manner in whieh you 
Scythians exercise your youth ; M^bat schools you 
have for their education^ and how you make them 
good and valiant men. — Ana. Your request, 
Solouj is v^y reasonable : you shall hate an ac- 
count of our Scythian customs^ plain and simple 
ones^ perhaps^ and very much diflering from 
yours ; for we do not so much as strike a man a 
blow upon the face^ such cowards are we. But 
be they as they will^ you shall hear them. If you 
p1ease> however^ we will adjourn our conversation 
till to*morrow^ that I may not only think at lei- 
sure upon what you have said, but muster up in 
my own mind all I have to say to you. For the 
present let us 6nish here^ for it grows toward 
evening. 



From what is set forth under the character of 
Solon in the preceding dialogue^ the reader may 
perceive with wbatt view the founders of the 
Olympic games proposed their olive chaplet as a 
reward to those who excelled in any of the gym- 
nastic exercises. How well they were seconded 
by the legislators and governors of the several 
states of Greece, may be collected from the great 
honours^ privil^es^ and immunities bestowed on 
the sacred conquerors in their respective coun* 
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tfies; all wbich demoiistiiUe the hi^h optmoB 
entertHiMd by ail the Gredaos of the utility of 
the gymnastic exercises. Of this Plato himself 
y¥Bs so sensible^ that he ddirers it as his opiaimi, 
that every well-coostituted reptiUtc oughts by 
o&riog prizes to the conquerors^ to encourage alt 
such exercises as tend to increase the strengtii and 
ftgitity of the body^ as highly useful in war. That 
«uch was the general tendency of the gymsMtic 
exercises will easily be admitted; and that the 
two qualities just mentioned were very proper to 
be cultivated in a soldier^ will^ I believe^ as easily 
be allowed by those who consider the manner of 
fighting practised among the Grecians. Their ar- 
mies for many ages consisted chiefly^ if not 
wholly, of infantry; cavalry^ either from the great 
scarcity of horses^ or from their ignorance in ma^ 
naging them^ having been late introduced among 
them;, as I have before observed. Their arms 
were swords and spears^ bows and slings being 
not of general use. Hence in all their battles the 
two armies came always to a close engagement 
in which strength, and agility of body could not 
but be greatly serviceable to every soldier in par- 
ticular^ and to the whole army in general^ as well 
for oflfence and defence^ as for other purposes; 
such as seizing on an enemy, or bearing off a 
wounded friend, expressly taken notice of in the 
dialogue of iiucian. This whole matter is set 
in its proper light by Plutarch^ in bis Sympo- 



r 
^M€8/ M Table Talk ; tf here^ in ansif eir lo the 
quefttion> Which vraa the mmt aqcient of <he 
gjmiiastic exercises? started by some of the eom- 
panj^ he observes, that as they tvere all originally 
copied from what was practised in war, and in- 
tended to prepare and fit men for it^ it is to be 
concluded that boxing was the firsts wrestling the 
second, and running the last : since in a battle 
the first business of a soldier is to strike and 
ward ; the next^ when the armies come to a closer 
eng^igenaent^ and fight hand to hand^ is to push 
and throw down the enemy; the last^ to pursue 
or fly. And he tells us at the same time, that the 
Thdbans were said to have been indebted to their 
superior skill and practice in the art of wrestlings 
for the famous victory obtained by them over 
the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra. An exercise in 
whicfa^ as we learn from another passage in the 
same author,^ Epaminondas, as soon as he con- 
ceived the generous design of freeing his countty 
from the iyramiy of Sparta, took care to have his 
feHow-citisens well instructed, frequently match- 
ing them with Spartans, and taking occasion from 
their victories in the gymnasium, to encourage 
tiiem not to dread those adversaries in the field, 
whom they had found to be so much inferior to 
them in strength. 

a Iiib. ii. Quaest. ft. b In f^eloplda. 
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The Greeks, as I baTesftid, ivere.diatribut^ 
into several petty indepeodent states, whose 
strength and security depended wholijrupon the 
number of men which^ upon occasion, they werei 
able to bring into the field. The principal object^ 
therefore, of every government was, to make that 
number as large as possible. To this end, as no 
one was exempted^ from serving his country in 
war, every man of free condition^ (for slaves were 
npt admitted into their armies, unless on very ex- 
traordinaiy emergencies^ from the highest to the 
lowest, was from his youth trained up in such a 
manner^ as by them was judged most conducive 
to that purpose ; that is, in learning and prac- 
tising the gymnastic exercises : by which^ though 
they were not directly instructed in the manage- 
ment of their arms, yet they were inured to toil^ 
and rendered hardy, healthy, vigorous, and active: 
qualities which, however little reganled among us 
at present, were, bv the wisest men among the Gre- 
cians, esteemed al^solutely necessary in a soldier* 
And, indeed, this attention to the rendering of the 
bodies of their citizens healthy and robust, was 
by some of them carried even to a vicious excess ; 
so far as to lead them to neglect or overlook some 
other matters^ of at least equal, if not superior 
importance to a well- constituted government : 
instances of which might easily be produced from 
the famous institutions of Lycurgus, and even 
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hmn the no less famous commonwealtii of Plfito : 
ia lioth which many afasurdities, indecendes, and 
iadiiorali<M8^ even of a very heinoua nature, were 
aila^ed of, merely for the sake of furnkhing the 
state with a race of strong aad healthy citizens. 

But in pursuing this point of the gymnastte 
exereises^ esteemed so beneficial to the public, and 
for that reason so cultivated and encouraged io 
all the great games of Oreece, as well as in those, 
celebrated in every state and city, the Grecians at 
length fell into an error, into which many states 
and communities, as wdl as private people, both 
before and since, have fallen, even in matters of 
more serious concernment. They came to mis* 
take the means far the end. For by over-rating 
the rietortes obtained in the gymnastic exercises, 
and rewarding the conquerors with greater ho- 
nours than were in reason due to them, they in 
time caused those victories to be considered, by 
the multitude at least, as the final objects of their 
ambition. Whence it eame to pass, that numbers 
among tb^n, instead of being made good soldiers, 
became only eminent athletes ; and tliat 4:onrse of 
education] whidi was set on fioot with a view of 
making every <nan useful to his country, tended 
to render many not only useless on those occa- 
sions, in which the exigences of the common*' 
wealth might require the assistance of all its 
members, but even burtbensome to the puUic: 

voii. II. M m 
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e?ery jcity being, if not by law^ at least by a cus* 
torn, grown in length of time equivalent to a law^ 
obliged to maiiitain the gymnastic conquerors Yor 
the rest of their lives. But .this was not the onlj^ 
nor the heaviest inconvenience that arose from the 
too great encouragement given to the athletes: by 
which term I understand those who followed and 
practised the gymnastic exercises as a science and 
profession : an abuse which began in Greece a 
little before the times of Plato, as we learn from 
Galen/ who every where inveighs most bitterly 
against it : insomuch that he will not allow the 
athletic^ art a place among those which are 
styled liberal^ and even refuses it the honourable 
title of gymnastic ; a title in which some people 
affected to dress it out* The reasons of the in* 
^ignation which this learned physician expresses 
against the athletes^ are principally founded on 
the pernicious effects of the regimen observed by 
them^ many of which he enumerates; and con* 
eludes all with sayings that mankind ought to 
hate and detest a profession^ the excellency of 
which consists only in disordering the natural 
constitution of the body^ and ruining that kind of 
strength and vigour, which qualifies a^an to be 
useful to his country^ by introducing one of aar 
other kind> which can only tend to make hiin sk 
hiirtfaen to it. He adds., that upon many occasions 

c Ad Thrasybul. c. 33. 

d See Moos. Burette's 1 M§m. sur les Athletes. 
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be had fouod himself a great deal stronger than 
some athlete of eminence^ who had gained several 
prizes : this sort of men^ continues he, not being 
fit to undergo either the fatigues of traTellii^ or 
those of war^ and stiil less proper for ci^il em- 
playments^ or the toils of agriculture : in shoit, 
neither good for counsel nor execution. 

Euripides^ in one of his satjrical pieces^ a frag-' 
ment of which is preserved by Athenaeus/ speaks 
of the athletes with the same virulence and con-- 
tempt : and Plutarch compares them to the ptl« 
Tars of a gymnasium, 'as well for the qualities of 
their minds^ as for those of their bodies; and in 
one place' he confesses, that nothing had so much 
contributed to the effeminacy and servility of the 
Greeks as this abuse of the gymnastic exercises^ 
which had rendered them unfit for military duty, 
and had caused them to prrfer the qualities of an 
excellent athlete to those of a good soldier. 

But I must here repeat what I hinted at in 
another place^ on occasion of a passage th^re 
cited from the same author, in his Life of I%ilo^ 
poemen, that this heavy charge against the ath- 
letes falls with the greatest weight upon those 
who exercised themselves in the Caestus and Fan* 
cratium, their regimen being the most liable to 

e Deip. 1. x. c. 2. f De Sanit. taenda. 
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all the pttriitci<tti» eomeqneiioct eoumelafed hy 
G$ien, and. the most opposite to that of A soldier* 

But without taking ioto the accouot all the in*- 
coDveiiieDCeft jost now insisted on, ia ihany of 
i!i4iich the athletes were joint siiflerers with the 
state^ it was certainlj a considerable prejtidiee to 
the public^ to have any number of men called off 
from their own occupations and a&irs, from all 
diittes/ civil and militlirj, from coniitiaree and 
agrieulturcy not to mention the study of the liberal 
a^ts afld sciences^ to the practice of a profession^ 
IB whidi^ to arrive at any perfectian^ they must 
contome th6ir youths their healthy and fortune^ 
ahd become chargeable to their friends and coun- 
try, (over which, says Laertius/ they seem by 
thdr yittories to triumph^ rather thdn over their 
antagonists,) and by which they contributed to 
the lowering of the value of a crown, originally 
intended for the encouragement of tbbse only, who 
by the same qualities, which entitled them to it^ 
were rendered serviceable to their country: a 
crown, for the obtaining of which, however glori- 
ous Add sacred, a man of a noble and ingenuous 
spirit might well disdain to enter the lists with a 
professed prize-fighter. And by these means were 
ail the salutary views of those, who first instituted 
Ihe public games, in great measure disftppointecl ; 

g In Solon. 
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sod the benefits imturatty gnmiog out of a [»oper 
and moderate use of the gymnastic exercises, con* 
verted ioto mischiefs by the intemperate and short- 
s^bted folly of the Gredks; wbo^ to borrow a 
metaphor from Pindar, neglecting the mark, and 
aiming to throw their arrow too far, over-strained 
and broke the bow* An evil, which seems to 
have been foreseen and provided against by Solon 
and liycurgus, the wise lawgivers of their two 
greatest commonwealths, Athens and Laeedaemon* 
The former of whom, by Itniiting the reward of 
an Olympic conqueror to no very con»deraUe 
sum^ endeavoured to check the immoderate ardour 
of his countrymen for the gymnastic exercises ; 
and the latter not only forbade his Spartans to 
contend in the caestus and pancratium ; but, by 
rewarding a victory in the Olympic games with a 
military post of honour, made it necessary for 
those who aspired to the olive crown, to qualify 
themselves for obtaining it in such a manner as 
might render them at the same time worthy of the 
honourable rank annexed to it 

These abuses, however, did not grow up all at 
once ; an<i probably did not arrive at the vicious 
excess above described, till the Grecians, having 
been first subdued by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards by the Romans^ lost, together with their 
liberty, every sentiment of true virtue and glory ; 
and having no worthier an object than one of the 
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four sacred crowns left ibem to contend for, turned 
all their ambition and application to the obtaining 
of an honour^ which in the most flourishing pe- 
riods of Grecian liberty and glory had ever been 
regarded with the highest esteem and veneration. 

But be that as it will^ it is evident, from the 
authorities above cited, and the reasons before 
given, that the gymnastic exercises were for many 
ages considered as beneficial to the public ; and 
so undoubtedly they were^ while they were kept 
within due bounds, and directed to the purposes 
for which they were originally intended ; in which 
point of view all political institutions, systems of 
religion and government, and the prevailing cus- 
toms and manners of any people, ought princi- 
pally to be considered by every one, who is desi- 
rous of searching out their original causes, and 
drawing any advantages from the wisdom of re- 
mote ages and distant countries; the abuses in 
any of these being generally to be charged upon 
the ignorance or corruption of after-times ; and 
never to be urged as arguments against the proper 
nse, for the sake of which they were at first re- 
ceived, and afterwards continued and maintained. 

I shall therefore now proceed to point out some 
farther advantages of a civil nature, arising from 
the gymnastic exercises ; one of which was hinted 
at in the preceding dialogde. This is the employ* 
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ment furaished by their means to tlie idle of all 
ages and conditions. By the idle I do not mean 
the indolent and slothful^ but those who, either on 
account of their youth, or for other reasons, were 
not engaged in the service of the state; those, 
whom a competent supply, of all the necessaries 
of life exempted from labour and business ; and 
those whose occupations allowed them any consi- 
derable portion of vacant time. Such citizens, 
(and of such there is always too large a number 
in every populous and wealthy community,) are 
always dangerous to the peace and order of a 
commonwealth ; which, merely for want of some- 
thing to do, they are too apt to disturb and break 
by riotous and factious enormities. To these the 
gymnasiums, or schools of^ exercise, erected in 
every city, and furnished with masters, &c. at the 
public cost, were always open ;,and thither they 
were encouraged and invited to resort, not only 
from the influence of a prevailing fashion, which 
had made the learning of the gymnastic exercises 
a part even of a liberal education, or the hopes of 
attaining one day to the great honours and re- 
wards bestowed upon the conquerors in the sa^ 
cred games, but even upon the score of amuse? 
ment and health: there being many exercises 
taught and practised in those schools, which> 
though not admitted into the public games, were 
nevertheless of great and frequent use, and tended 
equally with those, of which I have been hitherto 
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Speakings to render the bodies of the praetilioiiers 
hcalthj^ \igorousy arid active. Tbese were the 
sereral ktodt of dances ; some or other of which 
were constantly introduced on all occa^ons of 
festivity, private and public^ as marriages, religi^ 
OUB festivals, &c. and were performed by acbovus, 
consisting of a certain number of citiaens. Those 
calculated principally for amoseoient were several 
sports, performed with balls of different sizes. Of 
all which, comprehended likewise under the general 
name of gymnastic^ the curious reader may find a 
particular account in three pieces written by 
Mons. Burette, and printed in the second volume 
of Mdm^es de Liiterature de FAcaddmie Royate 
des InscrvpHons, &c. Of these several exercises 
the physicians likewise took advantage, frequeotlj 
prescribiBg >one or other of them to their patiei^, 
' in such proportions as their diflferent cases re- 
quired ; ^ may be seen in MercuriaUs and others. 
The uses indeed last-mentioned were only collate-* 
ral^ neither proceeding by direct consequence 
from the games, nor immediately relating to them. 
Bat as the gymnastic exercises owed the great 
vogue and reputation which they acquired prin^ 
cipaliy to the Olympic games, and the other three 
institutions of the same kind ; and^s the gymna- 
siums, with all their apparatus of masters of seve- 
ral sorts, baths, hot and cold, opened and covered 
places for exercise, &c. were originally founded 
and maintained, with a view of preparing the 
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ascetics for those games^ we may yery furly place 
to their account all the profit accruing to the 
public from every species of the gymnastic exer- 
cises^ and from all the various uses of the gymna- 
sium ; which latter may be considered as a kind 
of state hospital, where that great branch of phy- 
sic^, called prophylactic^ or preventive^ so mu<ih 
cultivated by the ancients^ though ' entirely neg- 
lected by the moderns^ was practised with great 
success on all the members that compose the body 
politic ; which^ by the r^imen there prescribed^ 
not only found its natural healtb> vigour, and 
spirits fortified and augmented^ but was . kept 
from falling into many dangerous maladies pro- 
ceeding from idleness and luxury^ those morbid 
principles of political, as well as natural corrupt 
tton and dissolution. 

And this leads me to consider another poiatof 
no. small importance* namely^ the temperance 
and sobriety, which all, who aimed at any eminleiit 
proficiency in the gymnastic exercises, were ne- 
cessitated tp observe. This is taken notice of 1^ 
Horace in these verses : 



Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, . 
Multa ttilit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit ; 
Abstinuit Venere et vino.** 



h Art. Poet. ver. 412. 
VOL. II. N n 
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A yoiiih, yfk9 hopes 4fa* Olyi^nc prize to gain. 
All arts must try, and ev'ry toil sustain ; 
Th* extremes of heat and cold mast often prove. 
And shun the weakening joys of wine and love. 

Francis. 

A«d to tbift St Paul alliidei»^ in his first epistle to 
tbe Corinthians/ (in whose territory^ and under 
Drhose dir^ction^ the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated J in tbe following passage : '^ Know ye 
^' not that they who run in the stadium^ or fbot^ 
'* mee^ run all^ and yet but one recciveth the 
'^ priiKe ? 80 run^ therefore^ that ye may obtain.^^ 
^ Moreover^ every one that conteodetb in tbe 
'^ gtimes^ (tB; Se^ i AyuviKiyi'&^i) is temperate in all 
*' things. They indeed^ tbat they may obtain a 
^^ eovneiptiUe crown ; but we> an incorruptible.^-- 
^' Wherefore I for my part so riin^ as not to pass* 
^' undistinguished (cSg o6x iSi^Kug) so fight (xvKrevu) 
*' AOt as bating the air^ (i« e. practising ia a 
^ ie%ned combat^ without an adversary) but I 
^'iMruite a»d mortify tny body (i$9r«Ti^tt) and 
'^ bring it under sobgection^ lest after hairing 
^ served as a herald (ny\^viag) to others (by intro- 
^' ducing them into the Christian stadium) I my- 
'' self should come off without honour and appro- 
'* batioti {iStnifioi yhwiicci.'*) Though there are 

i C. ix. ver. 24. of the g«in6B, and df a great num- 

k (tfc oitK dSrikiftc may also sig- ber of spectators. But this, as 

nify in this place, as if I was not well as other parts of my transla- 

unueuy not tmobserved, i. e. as If I tion of this passage, I submit to 

was in the presence of .Hie ju^ge fhe more learned reader. 
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hut two e:ipr€i8ioii$ in this piumge Cbat relate to 
the poiot 10 qucfltioni jet I thcHigbt pfoper to 
tcansl&te the vhc^, tb&t I might «bow and ox- 
plain the several alluttons to thogaoiek^ here made, 
use of hy St. Paul ; and make the reader iinder^ 
stand the full force of the argument uiged by him 
upon the Coi:inthian conyerts, to incite them to 
the practice of those virtues^ which (he tells them) 
would be rewarded with a crown of everlasting 
gloiy ; and which> for the sake of a fading and 
perishable crown^ were practised by their unbe^ 
lieving brethren. 

To what a degree of strictoeas these latter car* 
ri^ their temperaoce and continency of all kindsj, 
with regard especially to the two plea3ureB men* 
tioned by Horace^ women and wine» may be seen 
in many instances collected by Faber/ to whom I 
r^fer the reader: and how much those virtues may 
be supposed to have contributed to the health 
and vigour of their bodies (to say nothing of their 
minds) may easily bQ coi\|ectured, from th^" 
wretched and deplorable efi*^cts occasioned by 
their contrary vices ; of which every one's expe* 
rience cannot fail of suggesting to him but to9 
many examples among people of all ranks and 
conditions in this deb^Mched and l.us^urious age. 

** 1 Agon. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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Boi as this strict temperance waS: necessary 
only to those ni^ho were apabitious pf excelliag in 
the gymnastic exercises, so it may be imagined to 
have been obseryed by a very small number; but. 
if it be remembered^ that besides the four sacred 
games so often mentioned; there were others^ al- 
most innumerable^ of the same nature, celebrated 
in every Grecian tovtrn and city, in virhicfa.the 
prizes were some of them lucrative^ and all of 
them honourable^ it may^ on the contrary^ be pre- 
sumed^ that the number of those^ who aspired to 
the honour of a victory in any of these games^ 
were pretty considerable; especially before the 
athletic art came to be embraced and followed as 
a profession : consequently many people in every 
Grecian state were for many ages kept sober^ tem- 
perate^ and chaste^ at least to a certain degree^ by 
the mere influence of an ambition; which through 
the encouragement of the public^ and by the vari- 
ous means of gratifying it, offered to people even 
of the lowest condition^ may not unreasonably be 
supposed to have been almost universal : and this 
could hardly fail of rendering those virtues fashi- 
t)iiable/ and thereby recommending them to the 
practice of all those, who seek for no other rule 
^f life but the example of others. It may not in- 
deed be easy^ at this distance of time, ^Icactly to 
determine how far (his influence operated ; and I 
may perhaps be thought^ by some people^ to have 
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giYeh it a larger sphere of acticHEi, than eith^ 
reason or history \;vill justify. All therefore that 
I shall at present insist upon is, that the gymnas- 
tic exercises^ from the several causes abore as* 
signed^ must hare had a considerable effect upon 
the manners and morals of the Gr^ks^ in propor- 
tion to the d^ree of extensiveness and carcy with 
which they were cultivated and encouraged. 

As a £irther discouragement to vice and immo- 
rality^ the reader may be pleased to mecoUect^ that 
no one, who was guilty of any. flagrant or notori*-' 
ous crime, or was depraved in his morals^ could 
be admitted to contend for the Olympic crown^ 
however otherwise well qualified to obtain it. To 
this end every candidate^ at the opening of the 
games, was conducted along the stadium by a 
herald^ who with a loud voice demanded^ whether 
there was any person in all that numerous aissem- 
bly^ who could accuse such a one (naming his 
name^ &c.) of any crime? or charge him with 
leading a profligate and vicious life? Neither was 
it sufficient for the candidate himself to have a 
character free from any gross and scandalous im- 
putation^ unless he could also in some particular 
points clear those of his parents and ancestors^ by 
shewing there was no bastardy nor adultery in his 
lineage^ as I have observed in a former section. 
The sanctity of the Olympic games^ considered as 
a religious festival^ undoubtedly gave occasion to 
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tki& strict iaquif]? itiio the characters d£ those 
who were admitted to contend in them : and in 
this particular, as in many others, it ia probaUe 
the eaaoiple set bj the E^ns, was followed hy 
the superintendents of the Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games, all which were esteemed in like 
manner sacred. And so indeed were all the 
games, those at least that were celebrated at cer* 
tain and stated periods, throughout Greece ; of 
which the number was very considarable, though 
the titk^cf sacred seems to have been appropriated 
by way of eminence to the four aboTe-mentioned* 
Now, if it be supposed (and I see no reason why 
it may not be supposed) that every man of an in** 
famous and vicious character was, upon that ac- 
count, excluded as a profane person, from con-* 
tending in any of these games, the greatest part 
of which were founded in religion, it must be a)* 
lowed that these institutions could not but have 
checked, in some degree, and for some time, the 
growth of Tice and immorality among the Gre* 
eians ,* weeds so natural to the human soil, that it 
requires the greatest attention, and the utmost 
force of culture, that is, not only good laws, but 
a strict and diligent ejiecution of those laws, to 
keep them under. The laws of the Olympic in- 
stitution were good, by which I mean, were cal- 
culated for the service of the public. And if they 
failed of their proper effects for want of having 
been duly executed, we are not to regard and 
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censure tbem as useless^ dU 'vre can find at coimtfy 
or a sooiety^ in which the administration of the 
laws comes up to the intention of the legislator. 

I have here purposely omitted saytog any thing 
of the equestrian games, having in those section^^ 
which treat of the horse-races^ endeavoured to 
point out the utility 6f that part of the Olympic 
institution, by shewing that it was intended ito 
encourage the breed and management of borses.; 
of which noble and useful animal there was &ir 
many ages a great scarcity in Greece. What 
siiccess it met with may in iiome ineasure be coir 
kded from some instances produced above, of tfae 
great number of chariots contending at one time 
in the Olympic hippodr<Hne. Whether the eques- 
trian candidates were suly'ected to the public in- 
quiry into tbeir characters^ mentioned above, I 
Cttnnot positively say^ though I think it most pro^ 
bable tbat they were: since the reasons taken 
from the sanctity of that religious festival afibot 
them equally with the gymnastic candidates. But 
this point I shall ieave with the reader ; aad now^ 
having shewn hi^w much vice in .gener^, as wdl 
•as what particular species of it, was checked and 
discountenanced by the gy monastic exercises, and 
by some taws of the Olympic institu6mi, I shaU 
proceed to point out what virtues, or what prin- 
ciples af virtue, were encouraged and incukated 
by others. In enumerating these, I dall paiss over 
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such as properly belong to the gymnastic exercises^ 
and of which sufficient notice hath been already 
taken, such as temperance^ fortitude^ patience^ 
&c. and confine myself to speak of those only^ 
which have an immediate reference to the Olym- 
pic games. 

The first and most obvious of these is the love 
of glory^ which (to use the words of Solon in the 
forgoing dialogue) if you take away out of 
human life, what virtue shall we have left among 
us? and who will be ambitious of performing any 
splendid action ? How powerful an incentive the 
love of glory is to all generous and noble deeds, is 
sensibly experienced by great and ingenuous minds^ 
and may easily be evinced by numberless instances 
in the ancient histories of the Greeks and Romans : 
among whom^ as glory was the principal, if not 
the. sole reward of all virtue, civil as well as mili- 
tary, so was the sense and love of glory perpetu- 
ally stimulated and inflamed in the breasts of men 
of all orders and degrees, by many marks of ho- 
nour bestowed on the deserving; such as the 
several military crowns, supplications, ovations^ 
triumphs^ statues, medals, &c. among the Romans: 
and among the Grecians, statues, inscriptions^ 
crowns, sometimes of gold, with many other testi- 
monies of the approbation and gratitude of the 
public, difiering according to the different cus- 
toms, or genius, of each particular state. Of the 
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same kind Mras the Olympic olive^ the Pythian 
laurel, &c. which^ having no intrinsic value in 
tbemsdyes, could be of no use to the conquerors, 
but merely as emblems and evidences of their vic- 
tories, and as such entitling them to the esteem 
and applauses of their countrymen. By the mean- 
ness of these prizes, therefore, were the Grecians 
given to understand, that praise and glory vrere 
the proper recompences of worthy actions. A 
doctrine indeed which great and worthy minds 
alone can perceive, by the inward light of their 
own native virtue; but which, by the force of 
education and example, may be inculcated into 
narrow and groveling spirits, till by degrees it 
becomes the favourite sentiment even of a whole 
people ; and men of all ranks, ordei^s, and pro- 
fessions, from the king to the lowest servant, and 
the most inconsiderable subject of the state, shall 
think themselves well paid for any service done 
the public (and even the meanest in some shape or 
other may be serviceable to the public) by any 
mark of honour bestowed upon them on that ac- 
count. A recompence so cheap^ and yet at the 
same time so efficacious, and so productive of ex- 
cellencies of all kinds, that they, who neglect to 
make use of it in the administration of a common^ 
wealth, may well be supposed to have no sense of 
it themselves ; to know little of the true arts and 
ends of government, and not to deserve to be en- 
trusted with it. 

VOL. II. 
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I shall conclude this article with a passage 
from Herodotus,"" who in his History of the fa- 
mous Expedition of Xerxes against the Grecians^ 
relates the following incident, which happened 
when that mighty king, attended by millions, was 
now far advanced into Greece. 

'^ Some Arcadian fugitives, being in great want 
*^ of provisions, came to offer their services to the 
^' king, and being admitted into his presence, were 
" interrogated by the Persians, and particularly 
*' by one person ; who, among other questions, 
^* asked them what the Grecians were then doing ? 
'* To which they answered, that the Greeks were 
*' at that time celebrating the Olympic festival, 
^' and exhibiting a spectacle of gymnastic and 
^' equestrian games. Being again asked. What 
'^ was the prize for which the several antagonists 
" contended ? they replied, a chaplet of wild 
^' olive. Upon which Tigranes, the son of Arta- 
*' banus, broke out into an exclamation, whicb^ 
'' though interpreted by the king as the effect of 
^' cowardice, was certainly an indication of a 
'' brave and generous mind. For hearing that the 
'^ prize contended for by the Grecians was a chap- 
^' let, and not any pecuniary reward, he could no 
^ longer keep silence, but in the hearing of all 
^' the Persians said, Alas, Mardonius ! against 

m Lib. yiii. c. 26. 
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'^ what kind of men have you led us here to fight ! 
'' men^ who engage in a contest with each other^ 
'^ not for gold, and silver^ but only for a superio* 
^' rity of virtue and glory \" 

Another great motive to virtuous and noble ac* 
tions^ su^ested to the candidates for the Olympic 
olive^ and through them recommended to all the 
Grecians, was a due regard to the reputation of 
their families and countries. This was intimated 
by the custom of joining to the name of the can- 
didate^ both before the contest and after the vic- 
tory, the name of his father^ together with that of 
the city or country where he was born^ or to 
which he at that time belonged. By which cus- 
tom the close union and connexion^ which nature 
and reason had made between a son and father^ a 
citizen and the state^ was^ as it were^ ratified and 
declared by the authority and voice of the public; 
and every man was taught to consider himself^ 
not as a single and independent individual^ but as 
making part of a family and society ; to whom, as 
participating in some measure of his glory or dis- 
grace^ he was accountable for his good or bad de- 
meanour. That the consideration just mentioned 
is capable of operating very powerfully^ both in 
restraining men from infamous actions and ex- 
citing them to good, needs not here be proved.-— 
The force of it is felt and understood by all, and 
frequently urged as a topic either of encourage- 
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Oieiit or dehortatioo, eTen in common and ordi-* 
nary life; in which^ if it is of anj efficacy^ as it 
often is, it ought surely to aflfect^ in a much 
stronger manner j, all persons of a noble and illus- 
trious parentage^ and all the members of any city^ 
^ociety^ or kingdom^ that make a considerable fi- 
gure in the eyes of mankind^ especially on great 
and public occasions : as in a battle, for instancy 
in i^rhich every individual ought to remember that 
the honour of his country^ as well as his own in 
particular^ that of his family^ or of the corps to 
which he belongs, is interested in his behaviour ; 
the glory of a victory, and the disgrace of a de- 
feat^ being generally placed to the account of tbo 
whole nation ; and the valour or cowardice of a 
people too often measured by that of their troops^ 
who in those cases are looked upon as their repre* 
aeotatives. 

Tbe^e is also another circumstance^ in which a 
single man, though not acting in any public cha- 
racter^ may yet have it in his power to do honour 
or discredit to his country : and this is the eir« 
cumstance of a man travelling into foreign na* 
lions ; where^ though himself and his family may 
happen both to be equally unknown^ his country 
may not. In this case he will be considered only 
in a national light, if I nmy so speak, and a ge^ 
aeral character of his countrymen will be formed^ 
from the specimen he is supposed to give of it in 
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his partieular manners and bebanour. In this 
situation manj of the candidates^ those especially 
who came from remote Grecian colonies settled in 
Asia, Afric^ Macedonia^ Sicily, &c. must in some 
sort have appeared in the Olympic stadium ; 
which maj be looked upon as a kind of public 
theatre^ where every private Grecian might have 
an opportunity of producing and signalizing him- 
sdC Aud his own particular city^ town, and fa- 
mily, in the presence of all Greece* From wbeneej 
though neither of them should have gained any 
other immediate advantage, besides that of being 
drawn cmt of obacurity, and made known to the 
rest of their brethren^ yet a foundation was hare 
laid for many more ; a spirit of emulation^ a sense 
^ glory, and a zeal for the honour of the public, 
which is always increased by every new accession 
of reputation acquired to it, were infused into all 
the members of the community: who rejoicing 
with their fellow-citizen on these occasions, and 
bestowing upon him public marks of distinction, 
both felt and acknowledged at the same time that 
the glory of any one member redounded to the 
credit of the whole body ; and were therebjr 
taught insensibly to regard, in all their actioqs, 
the dignity and service of the state. A principle, 
to which in conjunction with the love of glory, 
spoken to in the for^mng article^ may princi- 
pally be ascribed all the virtue^ valour, wisdom, 
with many excelleucies of an inferior kind, which 
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adora and dignify the Greek and Roman name. 
By both which people^ but more generally by the 
former^ were these two great principles^ so fruitful 
in merit of all sorts^ cultivated with the utmost 
diligence and care^ and by many various methods 
disseminated throughout all orders and professions 
of men. 

Concord and union among themselves was al«dr 
plainly insinuated, and strongly recommended ia 
all the different people of Greece^ by another law 
of the Olympic games; that I mean^ by which all^ 
who were not of Greek extraction, were excluded 
from contending in them. By this law they were 
reminded of their being brethren^ and incorporated 
as it were into one nation, under one common 
name. Had due attention been paid to this wise 
and politic ordinance^ under the sanction of which 
they were invited to meet together every fifth 
year^ in order to join in sacrificing to one and the 
same deity^ the common father and protector of 
the whole Grecian name ; and in celebrating 
games^ in which all Grecians^ and only Grecians^ 
were equally admitted to contend, fot a crown 
equally reverenced by them all : to this ordinance^ 
I say, which may be considered as a sacred band 
of union^ had due attention been paid by the se- 
veral states into which the Grecians were distri- 
buted> they need not have dreaded either the Ro* 
man commonwealth or the Persian monarchy ; 
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the latter of which was checked and humbled 
more than once, and at length entirely subdued bj 
no verj considerable part of the Grecian body ; 
and the former prevailed over them more by means 
of the intestine feuds and divisions^ which had for 
many ages weakened and disjointed the forces of 
Greece, than from their own intrinsic strength^ or 
from any superiority either in valour or in military 
skilly which the Romans possessed over their Gre* 
cian antagonists. But what .avail the most salu- 
tary lawsj or the best-framed systems of govern- 
ment^ without a sufficient authority to enforce 
the execution of the one, and to keep together the 
several parts of the other, to give each its proper 
motion, and to make them all concur in one 
operation, and mutually unite their forces to 
strengthen and support the common cause ? This 
was always wanting to the Greeks, who never but 
once, as I can remember, acted in concert under 
the direction of a single person ; and that was in 
their very early times, when they lived not in com- 
monwealths, but under limited monarchies, I mean 
in their expedition against the city of Troy, under 
Agamemnon, who seems to have been invested 
with no other powers, but such as were barely ne- 
cessary for the general of an army ; and to have 
been raised to that tfuthofity, chiefly on account 
of his being principally concerned in a war un- 
dertaken solely to revenge an injury done to his 
family in the person of his brother Menelaus. In 
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the Peraian war, mdaed^ the ^ef coaimaiid, both 
bj land and sea^ was yielded to the Lacedaemo* 
niaas, whose pretensions to it were founded more 
upon their own pride^ and submitted to rather 
from the pressing necessity of the times, than the 
strength and greatness of their republic. The 
Athenians, who had as good, and perhaps a better 
daini to it^ acquiesced for that time under the 
superiority thus allowed to Sparta; and to this 
they were induced by a generous concern for the 
common liberty of Greece^ for which, to do them 
justice^ they always shewed a more disinterested 
regard than their rivals the Lacedaemonians ; and 
upon that occasion contributed more to preserve 
it. But no sooner were the Persians driven out 
of Grreece, and Athens a little recovered from the 
ruinous condition to which that war had reduced 
her, than almost all the little states of GreecOj, 
properly so called, fell into a civil war, occasioned 
by a dispute between those two powerful republicn 
for dominiQa and sovereignty ; which, had it 
been originally lodged in either, or an one sii^le 
person, and limited by just and equal laws, might 
not only have guarded the liberties of Greece 
against any foreign invader, but even have ex* 
tended their empire farther than it was carried by 
the arms of Alexander the Grreat. By^sucb an autho^ 
rity, at least, all4he intestine feuds and civil wara 
might have been prevented, which so miserably 
harassed the Grecians all the time that they eonti-- 
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nued to enjoy, under their fkyourite deraocratiial 
govemmentSy the beloved libertj of every state (I 
hnd almost said, every man) consulting its own 
separate and particular interest, to the nq^t, 
and indeed to the final destruction, of the general 
prosperity and freedom of the whole Greek body. 

In such a state of civil hostility and confusion 
were the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, When 
IphituB^ king of Elis, supported by the authority 
of the Delphic oracle, instituted the Olympic 
games: to which inviting them all, under the 
commcm appelktion of Grecians, he requiied them 
to suspend their animosities ; and, by the express 
commands of the aforesaid oracle, prockimed a 
cesaation of arms among all those states, who were 
then at war with each other. As by comprehend* 
ing all, who were admitted to partake in this so- 
lemnity^ under the common denomination (tf Gre- ' 
cians, he plainly intimated to them that they were 
brethren, so did he oblige them to meet together 
as such, by compelling them, under, the penalty 
of being fined, and excluded from sacrificing to 
Olympian Jupiter, to forbear all acts of hostility 
durii^ the Celebration of that holy festival, and 
for some time before and after; thus like a true 
Hdlanodic, or judge and arbiter of Greece, m the 
wwd imports^ summoning th6m> as it were, before 
his tribunal, to end all their quarrell by Ihe amfr- 
caUe method of mediation. For it wan with the 
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Tiew of constituting the Eleaos mediators of 
Greece^ that they i;i^ere coromanded to abstain 
from war, as we may learn from the following 
passage of Phlegon: <^Tbe Eleans after this 
^' (i. e. after the establishment of the Olympic 
'^ festiya ) being inclined to assist the Lacedae- 
*' monians^ who were then laying siege to Elis, 
'' sent to Delphi to know the pleasure of the god^ 
^' who by his priestess answered them in these 
" words : Defend your own country if attacked^ 
'* but refrain from war, being yourselves the ex- 
^' amples and arbiters of amity and concord to all 
'^^ the Grecians^ till the return of the fifth (or 
^ Olympic) year^ which brings peace with it. la 
*^ obedience to this oracle the Eleans abstained 
^* wholly from war, and gave themselves up to 
^* the superintendency of the Olympic games/' 

Considering the divided condition of the Greeks^ 
and their aptness to quarrel with each other, one 
may easily conceive the great advantage arising 
iVom their having one nation among them thus 
^i apart and consecrated, as it were, to the office 
of a mediator, by being forbidden to intermeddle 
in aoy of their broils, or to molest their neigh- 
bours; and being themselves sheltered from all 
invanoBS, as ad holy people, under the protection 
of the King and Father iof. gods and naen, as he 
was styled by the Greeks. Who was the real 
author of so wise an institution, and : how ihi|ch 
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bonoiir was due to him on that account^ the 
Eleans have plainlj intimated by an emblematical 
figare of a woman^ named Ecechiria^ (a Greek 
word^ signifying an armistice^ or truce J crown- 
ing the statue of Iphitus^ erected by them in the 
verj temple of Olympian Jupiter^ as I have before 
observed. To this mediatorial tribunal^ thus ap* 
pointed and protected by the gods^ the Grecians 
might have had recourse whenever they were in* 
clined to terminate their quarrels in an amicable 
manner. But upon the return of the Olympic 
festival^ they were all equally obliged^ however 
deeply engaged in war with each other^ and how 
averse soever to peace^ to suspend their enmity^ 
and meet together at Olympia^ where^ besides the 
dignity and authority of the mediator^ every thing 
tended to conciliate their minds to each other^ 
and introduce amity and concord between the 
contending parties. The place itself was sacred 
to peace ; the solemnity was founded in religion ; 
and in the games, (in which all who were entitled 
to the denomination of Grecians^ were equally 
admitted to contend, whether friends or fpes, and 
from which all rancour and malice in the com- 
batants was excluded, under severe penalties^) in 
the games^ I say, was exhibited a spectacle in it- 
self highly arousing and entertain ingj and at- 
tended^ moreover, with a perpetual succession, of 
banquets, and all other accompaniments of festivity 
and joy. And as the several parts of this great 
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iMtitiitioD drew to Olympia aa infinite aiultitode 
of people from all parta^ so did that nuraerous 
assembly iovite tbithar the men of the greatest 
eminency in all the arts of peace ; sueh as hiato* 
rians^ orators^ philosophers^ poets^ and painters; 
who perceiving that the most compendious Vfay 
to fame lay through Olympia^ were there induced 
to exhibit their best performances 9t the time of 
the celebration of the Olympic games. To this 
assembly Herodotus* read his history^ to this as^ 
sembly Aeion, a celebrated painter, shewed his 
famous picture of the marriage of Alexander and 
Roxana; and for this assembly Hippias the 
Slean^ a sophist, Prodicus the Cean^ Anaxiroenes 
the Ghian^ Polos of Agrigentum^ and many other 
sophists^ historians^ and orators^ composed dis* 
courses and harangues; and thither Diomysius; 
the tyrant of Sicily, sent a poem of his own 
writing to be recited publicly^ by persons hired 
for that purpose. From whence, says Lucian,"" 
they reaped the advantage of gaining at once the 
graeral suiSrages of all Greece; every state having 
its representative, as it were, in that numerous 
and solemn convention, and all who assisted on 
these occasions carrying with them to their re- 
spective countries the name and reputation of 
ihat person, to whose glory the common seal of 
Greece, if I may so speak, had already been set 

B Ladan in Herodoto. o Ibid. 
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at Olympia. By the pleasore aritiiig from these 
works of peace^ and the applauses bestowed upon 
Ibem, the minds of men were insensibly softened 
and diverted from the thoughts of wan Besides> 
in so numerous an assembly of the most consider- 
aUe persons of Greece> there never could be 
wanting some patriots of ability and authority to 
isiterpose their friendly oflSces^ and incline the 
contending parties to listen to an accommoda* 
tton ; as was once done by Gorgiai^ a celebrated 
ffaetorician^ who» having composed an admirable 
treatise upon the subject of concord^ read it pub- 
licly at Olympia to all the Grecians^ who were at 
that time quarrelling among themselves* 

But besides the religious solemnity^ and the 
gymnastic and equestrian games^ Ipfaitus also in- 
stituted a fair/ to be held at Olympia at the same 
time ; with a view, doubtless, of uniting the se^ 
veral people of Greece still closer to each other, 
in a friendly intercourse of mutual commerce, 
which can only flourish in times of peace ; and 
which, by the many advantages it brings along 
with it, as well to the public as to the particular 
persons engaged in the various branchea of trade, 
naturally tends to call off the attention of man- 
kind from war and violence, and^, what perhaps 
is still worse, the stupid and lazy indolence of an 

p Velletat Paterc. 1. ?. 
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uncivilized and savage li% to the more pleasing 
methods of pblishing and enriching themselves 
and their countries^ by cultivating all the useful 
arts of civil and social industry. 

When the Grecians happened to be free from 
those intestine distractions^ to vf^hich they were 
too much subject^ their meeting together at Olym- 
pia every fifth year was highly beneficial to them 
upon other accounts. For as they were^ by their 
various settlements on the coasts of Asia^ and 
Africa^ and in Europe^ dispersed and scattered 
into very distant parts of the world, they had, at 
the return of the Olympic festival, an opportunity 
of acquainting themselves exactly with each 
other's strength and condition, by means, either of 
the candidates, who came from all parts to con* 
tend for the Olympic olive, or of the deputies sent 
by every Grecian city with victims and offerings 
to Olympian Jupiter. By the same means also 
they might receive information of any danger 
which seemed to threaten the whole community 
of Greece, or those of their brethren who were 
settled on the frontiers, and exposed to the at- 
tacks of their common and perpetual foes; whont, 
as well for distinction sake, as out of hatred and 
contempt, they styled Barbarians. Against these^ 
that is, indeed, against all the nations that sur- 
rounded them, and especially the Persian, their 
nearest and most formidable enemy, it behoved 
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them to be constantly on their guard, as all the 
Greek inhabitants of Asia, whose number was 
verj considerable^ were in continual and imme- 
diate danger of being swallowed up by that 
mighty empire ; and with their safety that of their 
European brethren was so closely connected^ that 
if the banks^ which kept the great Persian ocean 
within its bounds^ should happen^ for want of 
their concurrence to strengthen and support thero^ 
to be once brokien down, it was to be feared the 
inundation would soon extend to Greece itself, 
properly so called ; as they once experienced, to 
' the great hazard of the total destruction of the 
whole' Grecian name. As their meeting, there- 
fore, at Olympia furnished them with an oppor- 
tunity of knowing their own strength and con- 
dition, as well as the forces and preparations of 
their common enemies, so were they enabled by 
the same means to provide in the most effectual 
manner for the general security, by deliberating 
and consulting on the state of the public, strength- 
ening the union among themselves, and mutually 
exhorting and encouraging each other to guard 
and maintain their common liberties, land in every 
case to proportion the defence to the danger that 
threatened either the whole, or luiy part of the 
whole community of Greece. Here too, any par- 
ticular state of Greece that was oppressed by a 
powerful faction of her own citizens, or by the 
invasion of a sister state, might make, her com- 
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plaints^ aod plead her cause before the rest of 
her brethren, by whose interposition she might 
be relieyed from a grievance \irhich her single 
strength was not sufficient to redress* 

As Olympia^ from the causes before assigned^ 
grew to be a place of general resort^ Greece de- 
rived from thence some other advautagesj which 
probably were not at first foreseen^ for in process 
of time Olympia became a kind of public repo- 
sitory of historical monuments ; in which were 
kept^ engraven upon marble columns^ many so- 
lemn treaties made between particular states of 
Greece^ and there recorded as lasting witnesses 
against those who should infringe them : many 
memorials of singular and remarkaUe Events, as 
well as <^ great and illustrious actions, were there 
exhibited in trophies^ votive statues, and other rich 
donation^ estimated at the tenth part of the value 
of the spoils, and sometimes even part of the spoils 
themselves, taken from the enemy, consecrated 
chi^y to Olympian Jupiter, and accompanied 
with inscriptions^ in which the several events that 
gave occasion to them were specified^ and the 
names of the particular states and principal per- 
sons concerned, were delivered down to posterity. 
Id Olympia also, as in the chief seat and residence 
of Fame, if I may so speak^ were erected statoes 
in honour of mukj eminent and illustrious mes ; 
of most of which the reader may find a particalar 
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account in the fifth and sixth books of Pausanias^ 
to which I refer him, as it would be too tedious 
to enumerate them in this place. By these pub- 
lic monuments every Grecian, who resorted to 
Olympia, was instructed in many great points of 
history^ relating as well to his own particular 
country as to Greece in general ; reminded of the 
glorious exploits of his ancestors and countrymen^ 
and excited to imitate their virtues, in hopes of 
acquiring one day the like honour to himself and 
bis country. And by these even foreigners were 
induced to entertain a very high opinion of a 
people, among whom they found so many in- 
stances of merit of every kind, and so generous 
and general a disposition to preserve the memory 
and lustre of worthy men, to serve as examples 
and encouragements to after^ages. 

These were some of the principal advantages 
(for I do not pretend to have considered all) ac- 
cruing to Greece from the institution of the Olym- 
pic games ; which, though they were for above 
a thousand years so highly reverenced by the Gre- 
cians, and are so frequently alluded to by all the 
Greek, and by many Roman authors, are yet but 
imperfectly known even to men of learning; and 
have never, that I know of, been placed in the 
light in which I have considered them. A light, 
by which, I flatter myself, they will now appear 
to have been established upon great political 
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vielnrg ; to have bad a considerable jofluenee iipon 
the manners and morals of the Greeks^ and coitr^ 
sequently to deserve the notice of all those who> 
for the sake of knowledge and iminroveiaent,, 
read the Mpritings and history of that great peo- 
ple^ so abounding in philosophers and legit-* 
laiors. 

The other three sacred games^ namely^ the Py- 
thian> Isthmian> and Nemean^ veere of the san^ 
kiiidj and consisted of the same kind of exercises; 
to Mrhich were added^ in the Pythian games^ and 
perhaps in the others^ poetical and musical con- 
tests; and in them^ as also at Oiympiaj even he- 
ralds or cryers^ and trumpeters, were admitted to 
contend with each other, though I cannot find that 
these last-mentioned contests were exhibited in the 
stadium, at least not at Olympia^ where there was 
a place appropriated to them^ and where it seems 
to me that t^e conquerors did not receive a 
crown ; for which reason I did not thiak proper 
to mention them before. 

Fifom what has been said of the utility of the. 
Olympic games^ vre may draw this general in- 
ference : 

That even the sports and diversions of n people 
may be inrned to the' advantage of the public. 
Of tether. 
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That a Mrise and prudent governor of a state 
may dispose the people to such sports and diver- 
sions as may render them more serviceable to the 
public ; and that by impartially bestowing a few 
honorary prizes upon those who should be found 
to excel in any contest he shall think proper to 
appoint, he may excite in the husbandman, the 
manufacturer, and the mechanic, as well as in the 
soldier and the sailor, and men of superior orders 
and professions, such an emulation as may tend 
to promote industry, encourage trade, improve 
the knowledge and wisdom of mankind, and con- 
sequently make his country victorious in war, and 
in peace opulent, virtuous, and happy. 



THE END. 
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